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We-pfesent this mafiual in the hope that it;$iU furnish <you with interest- 
ing and valuable information, the-manaai'ljlcludes background on the 
lohg struggle towa>d equity fdr jwomfen^Mlucation and 6n the more 
.recent legislation toward. that eaitf^md fleeted articles^ of general mter- 
est on theory, practice, ecoomplistenents^ a^Jiopes for equity— articles 
which may reveal that, gajns towar/our ^ have ranged from : 

-none (as a piece originally published irfthe AMlE JburnoJ thirty years ago 
will reveal), to ; no;obseryable\^hange/tD^mte%i^ble progress. * 
< The plan, programs, and accomplishments of Project DELTA itself .Wan 
^ effort toward' equity, ,are outlined here; addresses and program^ pre- 
* sente/i by outstanding persons in theif fields hayeijbeen transcribed for 
inclusion in these pages;, andl there axe abstracts of DELTA workshop 
.activities; biographical, notes* on all participants in the manual,, ai?d a 
selected bibliography of important and useful books and articles. 
We welcome yop taxis' DESIGN FOR EQUITY workshop with 'en- 
thusiasm and with the hopfc that our exchange of ideas, questions, plans, 
and proposals" will pifove Stimulating and productive. We ourselves are 
much encouraged by^tbe^yeiy fact. that Such an event as this is taking 
place and especially tbat yoii will be actively participating in it. ^ a 

Carol Kon^k - / - ; ; 
Project Di^tor ; \' : ■ : v.- 

Salty kitch / ! ; ; 

Development Coordinator 
Geraldine Hammoiid '« 

Administrative Liaison ' Coordinator : ' 

Wichita State Vmvers&sf^ - .- < 

June, 1978 . k V . 




Roles Learned by Rote: Access to Higher Education 
for Women in the Nineteenth Century 

IT* ■ . h . ■ * ' " V • ■ V *.'•}-' ' ' "■ ■'r* r> . . 

All the world is a stage, thought J, and few aretfiere in it who do not pJay, thenar! 
they have learnt by rqte; and those who* do not, seem marks to be setup to be 
pelted by fortune; or rather as sign-posts, which point out the 'road to others, 
whilst forced to stand still themselves amidst the mud and dust. >. - 

. % ". , / Mary WolistonetEraft, 1795 

• ■ . ■ '■-..**'■'■■•■' 

The nineteenth century demonstrates theft the education of. women was a 
cultural imperative in a democratic society. At the beginning of the cen- 
tury, thequestion of tlje legitimacy of educating women was hotly debated. 
By the enctof the century, although there was not consensus that women 
shpuld. be educated, it had become clear that they would be educated. Sffll, 
there were unresolved conflicts corfcerniiig the,roles for which they would 
be educated. The period saw the rise erf a number of^diverse institutions 
dedicated to, or tolerant of, the teducation of women, but the pejriod did not ' 
see the resolution of the Conflict between women's intellectual and aca- 
demic roles and their social and domestic roles. Historically, the education 
of Women has been a radical occurrence. It is therefore rioreurprismg that 
the serious confrontation with these conflicts did not occdrin a democratic 
society until almost two hundred years after the foundingof Harvard It is 
not surprising that the conflicts are not yet totally resolveU. Because %re 
is every indication that institutions o&iigher learning are now attempting 
to achieve'educatiohal equality, it is important to look to the past for" the 
sources and the solutions of conflicts which have influenced academic 
role expectations for women. ^' 0 

The adversaries of higher education for women in the nineteenth century 
were often chivalrous arfd only sometimes disparaging in the expression of 
their motives. They< sought to preserve the decorative innocence, the 
domestic saintliness,. and the delicate health of women. Books df advice 
vyritten by^irien for women were very, popular and undoubtedly had an' 
important influence in socializing women into antj-academic role defini- 
tions; ■ '. - ' 

JonatHan F. Stearns reprinted in pamphlet form his sermon called "Female 
Influ^n€e, and the True Christian Mode of Its^Exprcise," in which head- 
monisned a woman? to tend to her province, tier hofoe, assuming her^that: 
...the influence of woman is' not limited to the domestic circle. Society is her 
empire, which she governs almost at will....It is'her province to adorn social life, to 
throw a charm ovett^ intercourse of the world, by making it lovely and attractive, 
pure and improving* « ■ • / . ' 

v Daniel Wise, in the YoungJLady's Counselor, instructs: ' , : 

Everything has its appointed spljere, within which alone it can flourish. Men and 
women have theirs.^They are ipot exceptions to this truth, but examples but. To be 
happy and prosperous, they must abide in them. Man is fitted for the storms of 
public life, and, like the petre^can be happy amidst their rudest surges. Woman is 

Copyright '^1978 by Carol WolfeKonek. 

Eileen S. Kraditor, ed. : Up from the Pedestal (Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1968), 47; 
Jonathan F. Stearns^emale Influence and thfe True Christian Mode of Its Exercise: A 
Discourse Delivered in the First-Presbyterian Church in Newburyport, July 30,. 1837 
(Newburyport,.Massachusetts, 1837), 8-24. y > ■ 



formed for the calm of the home. She-siay venture, like the lanfl-bird; to invade 
thp x sphere of man; but she will encounter storms whichJshe is utterly unfitted to 
meet; happiness will forsake her breasjjLher own sex willjiespise her, men will b<3 
unable to love her, arid when she di* she mil fill an unht^nored grave. 2 

Whileavoiding public life or her owif education, sh^ achieved her power, 
or at least her satisfaction, vicariously by educating and inspiring h$r 

- sons and husband: ' * 

Nor are the pleasures pf success less delightful iri a woman's breast because she- 
attains through another. If ^ richjpse of joy flows throiigh the breast of an ap- 
plauded hero, a triumphant statesman, or a useful philanthropist, there is another 
equally delightful in the bosom of the woman who is conscious that, but for her, 
,the great man would never have mourvted the pedestal to his greatness. 3 

Woman^s only sanctioned public mfssion was a saintly one, as revealed by 
this excerpt from a "Pasfor^l-t^tteF of the Massachusetts Congregational 
Clergy" in response to ISarah anH Angelina Grin^e's public speeches on 
abolition in 1837: > h '• .' : '.,U / * ; . 

The power of woman is in her dependence, flowing from the consciousness of ; 
that weakness Which^God had given her for her protection, and which keeps her \ 
iathose departments ©f life that form ttje character of ind ividuals and qf the nation. 
There are sofcial influences which fenpAes use in promoting piety and the great 
objects of Christian benevolence which we cannot too highly commend. We ap- 
preciate the unostentatious efforts of women in advancirig the cause of religion 
at hom^and abroad; "iri leading Sabbath-schoojs; in leading religious -inquirers 
to the pastors for. instruction; and in all such associated effort as becomes the 
modesty of her'sex; and earnestly hope that she may abound more arid more in 
these labors of piety and love. But when she assumes the place and tone of man as 
a public reformer, oux care and protection of her seem unnecessary; we put our- 

^ selves in self-defence against her; she yields the power which God has given her 
,for her protection, and her character becomes unnatural. If the vine, whose 

. strength and beauty is to lean upon Jhe trfcllis work and half conceal its clusters, 
thinks to assume the independence anS the overshadowing nature of the elm, it 
will not only cease to bear fruit, but fall in shame and ^dishonor into the dust. 4 . 

^clucation of the wrong sort 'would not merely unsex a woman, ii would 

) cause serious physical disabilities, as Dr. Edward Clarke, professor of 
.medicine at Harvard, warned in 18/^3 in his book, Sex in Education. 
He blamed education for "the thousand ills" and "grievous maladies" 
that beset American women and "tortured their earthly existence." 5 Not 
., only men believed that \vomen would suffer strefhge debilities as the result 
of education. Even in the writings ofMargaretFtlller, anacfvocate of educa- 
tion of women, we find the corttplaint that her father's efforts to .educate 

- her|as .rfp equal resulted iri physical symptoms: "\. there was finally pro- 
duced a state of being both too active and too intehse, which wasted my 
constitution, and will bring me.. .to a premature grave." 6 , . 4 
Educators of the time were often more concerned with defining the limits. 

'-'qf. social roles for womep than with exploring the potential for learning 
that women might have. Education all too often reinforced restrictive 
socialization and prescribed appropriate conduct rather than generating 

' intellectual curiosity.. Mrs. "Almira Phelps, the well-known educator, 

.explained: " v \- 

2 Daniel Wise: The Young Lady's Counselor (NeW York: Eaton and Mains. 1951). 96. » . 
3 Ibid.. 98. . ■ , • - : / t ; . . 

4 Aileen S. Kraditor. ed.: Up from the Pedestal (Chicago: Quadrangle *|#s. 1968). 

51; "Pastoral Letter of the General Associa tion of Massachusetts (Orthodox) toTneChurches 

urffler Their Care," The Liberator (Boston. August 11. 1937). ? 
5 Edward H. Clarke: Sex in Education (Boston: James. R.Osgodti and Company, 1873). 22. 
6 Barbara M. Cross: The Educated.Woman in America {New York: Teachers College Press, 

Columbia University, 1965);Margaret Fuller Ossoli: Memoirs o/Margaret Fuller Ossoli 

(Boston: Phillips, Sampson, and Co., 1952). l f 14-16. - 



The object in all attempted improvements iA female education should not be to 
lead woman from her own proper sphere, but to qualify.her for the better dis- 
charge of those duties which lie within it. It is for you to prove by meek and gentle • 
manners, by your pious walk and conversation, that the daughters of Eve may eat 
at the tree of knowledge, without danger of sin. 7 

' The nineteenth-century womarilri America was, by popular definition, a 
^ , — household saint She was expected to be the embodiment of all that was 

v . t - nurturing apd pure in a violent and Untamed country in the process of 

founding itself upon principles of equality and self-reliance. She had 
- . v V - , . learned the lesson of* courageous exploration in her emigration toVhese 

strangeshoresrshehadlearnedfromarevolutionwhatw 
f 1 the basis for a tradition' of dissent; she had watched education en;ferge 

/ • . > as one of the most vital values ,in a country establishing its national 

\ . priorities. -The importance'of her role'as the educator of the young waa 

i being impressed, upon her: it was the role of molder of the character of ; 

■■'*■/ . future leaders of the country. She was to produce an educated, electorate/ 
^ J Yet she was to thiftk of herself a$ intellectually limited, as more spiritual 

% • \, . intellectual, as too geqf le for public strife, as too fragile for the rigors 

of learning. R&ls/expectations as they were embodied in the mythologies • 
. ". ■ ; * . ,of the day were already in .conflict with social farces which would make 

x herenfcrinere into higher education a culturalimperative. She could not be 

'- _ ' entrusted with the education of the young without educating herself. 'She * 

could not educate herself for this purpose and be content with a little 
' ^ learning. It wa§inevi&ble that she would gain access to higher education. 

THE DOORSTEP OF Inie84;&h en the question of admittii^g girls to theHopkins School of Nqw 
HIGHER EDUCATION Haven had -arisen, it had been' declared th& "all girls be excluded as 
\... improper and inconsistent wiJth such a grammar school asyelawpnjoinsin 

' ^ the Designs of this settlement.^ Yet a Professor Thomas reported that cer- 

tain small girls whose manners had been neglected and^ad the natural 
: cariosity ofctheir sex sat on the schoolhouse step and listened to their ^ 
' v ' brpihers recite. 9 In Newburyport, Massachusetts, near, the turn of the 

^ eighteenth century, tKe Town Council had ordained that during the dull ' 

summer session, after the schoolmaster had finished/instructing the boys, 
he could giye the girls an hour and a-half of instruct"ion^°fiy l789, ; When , 
- , " ; Boston established its public school system, girls were allowed to attend 
, ■ from April to October, undoubtedly because these were the months when 
the boys were absent to meet the demands of work. As girls were spor- 
• adically admitted to public schools and as tlieireducationkept pace with 
■ . ^that of their brothers through evening tutorial sessions hfeld by candle- 

' light, girl^ gained in literacy so that by the first third of the nineteenth 
century there was probably as much literacy among women as among 
v meh. 11 Ironically, women were teaching in the Dames Schools beftfre any 

concentrated effort had been made to regulate the quality of their educa- 
tion, although academies had sprung up which' occasionally admitted 
"S*rl?. and a # few seminaries had ^been established; beginning with the first 
I /' female seminary in Bethlehem; Pennsylvania, founded in 1749. 

— ■ — <f- — : — 1 : — • . ' k - 

„ 7 Robert E. Riegel: American Women: A Story of Social Change (Madison. Wisconsin: 
. - Fairleigh. Dickinson University Press. 197Q); Mrs. Almira Phelps: The'Female Student 

• - ' (New York: Leavitt, Lord & Co.,* 1836), 321. 

8 Eugene A. Hecker: History o/ Women's Rights in the United States (Westporf, Connec- 
. ticut: Greenwood Press, 1914), 1968. - 
v , — " ' 9 Inez Haynes Irwin: Angels and Amazon^: A Hundred Years of American Women 

■ ' . .. (Mew York: Doubleday, Doran. and Company, Inc.. M933), 23. . * " ■.*■■ 

. 10 Eugene A. Hecker: History of Wdtaen's Rights in the United States "(Westpo^Connecr 

ticut: Greenwood Press, 1914). 169." ' 
.. ." ,! Irwin, pp. eft'., 23. t .' ' "' f 



The increase in female* seminaries: and academies, high schools,, and 
normal' schools coincided with a newexainiiiation of the emulation of the 
English educational model. An^rvsid supporter of women's education and 
an advocate of functional education declared: ' ^ \ x '•. 

It is high time fo awake from this spfWlity — to study our own character r— to 
examine the age of our country ■ — ojid to adopt manners in every thftig that sjhall 
be accommodated to bur state of society, and to the forms of our government. In 
particular it is incumbent lipofcus to make ornamental accomplishments yield to 
principles and knowledge in the education of our women. 12 . '? 

The seminaries were to function as a synthesizing force in helping young 
women begin to resolve stime of the role conflicts imposed upon thenrby 
society. Before the establishment of Emma- Willard 's school for girls' in 
Troy, New York, in 1819, much of what had passed for^u cation for young^ 
women had been training in ''accomplishments." Emma Willard was one 
of the first pioneers in women's education to formulate and clevote her life 
to practicing a carefully detailed philosophy of women's education. She 
based her philosophy on two principles: studies^must be selected either 
"because they ''improve the faculties" or "that thfey may be usefulfor future 
life.** 13 Sh'e designed" a curriculum which included: 1. religious and moral 
training; 2. literary study; 3 ^ domestic instruction (in practice as well as in 
*theory);;and 4, ; ornamental instruction, such as drawing, painting, elegant 
penmanship,. and 'music and the grace of motion. .% 

Although it cannot be argued that Emma Willard sought to prepare her 
students for nori-traditiortal roles, arid although she was opposed to higher * 
education for women, she was the first persdn to succeed in calling public 
attention to the special educational needs of women and to define an atti- 
tude toward the education of women which wouljd later be reflected in 
the goals of women's colleges. In the Plan' for Improving Female Educa- 
tion* which she presented before the New York Legislature in 1819, - she 
asked support for a system of education which "would cultivateTeasDn, 
-w y ould teach systems of morality, Quid develop a taste for moral and intel- 
lectual pleasures which would elevate women above a passion for show 
and parade, and would be philosophically enlightening. 1 * 
Catharine Beecher established the Hartford Female Seminary in 4832. 
In her Suggestions Respecting -Jjrnprovements in Education to the trustees, 
she stated: < y; • : . .. . ' „ 

•It is to mothers, and to teachers, that the^WQrld is to look for the character 
which is to be enstamped on each succeeding generation, for It is to them that 
the business of education is almost exclusively committed. 15 - 

In pleading for the improvement of the education. of teachers, and in 
pointing out the consistencies between the roles of mother and teacher, 
Catharine Beecher was legitimizing education forewomen's roles in the 
traditional -sense, while making jnroads into the educational systeiiri for 
. Women. She expanded on this theme when she published her book, 
Domestic Ecori'omy, whlfch at dnce reinforced woman's idea. of 'her tradi- 
tional role and at the same time gave birth to "domestic science" as a 
field of study and professional traihiilg. ■ ■ ' 

^Thdmas Woody: As History of Women's Education in the United States (New York: 
The Science Press, 1929), 1, 303. # 
"Ibfd.,309. — ■ ' v. f 

^Willystine Goodsell, fid.: 'Pioneers of Women s Education in the United States [New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1931), 60-5; Emma Willard: Plan for Improving FemaJe Education 
(New York, .1819).- • * '. 

. l5 Go6dsell ( op. bit.. 146; Catharine Beecher: Suggestions Respecting Improvements in 
Education Presented to the Trustees of the Hartford Female Seminary (Hartford: Pack- 
ard & Butler, 1829). 



v "« : Mary Lyon, who fouiided Mt Holyoke Female Seminary in 1836, ex- 
V •'. ".pressed her lfeas on standards of excellence dn women's ^iucatiJn in 

' j. ;; . ; 1836' thus: ... ■ ' \ . ' ' ; • 

• ' \ T he grand features of this Institution are to be an elevated standard of science, * 
v • ..." • . > . . . / literature and refinement, and ^.moderate standard of; expense; all to b£ 
! V * v guided aijd modified by the spirit of; tW 

' ' - " phere wiir be rendered uncongenial to those wha*are wrapped up in self,' 

. , v ' preparing simply to please, and to be pleased, whose highest ambition is to be 

• . \ ^ . * qualified toe^itiuse a friend in a vacant hour, 16 . , - 

Her plan of study included Grammar, Arithmetic, .^gebraf Geofeetry, 
> t ; Modern and Ancient Geography, Government of the United' States, > 
'■' \ • • Madera and Ancient Histo^ Botany, Natural Philosoph 

; ' : .'■ ^.Philosophy, Chemistry, Astro np^my, Philosophy of Jsfatutal History, 

• / - ' Natural Theology, and Evidences of Christianity. ^ 

• •• '■ s v kf W^ile there were aeadeim^ 
I . j to the exclusion of academic content, and whilWhere were normal' 

" K-. • \ : ' schools which prepare^ teachers to perpetuate tfie prescriptive and 

... ■ * * < often shallow teaching of rote skills, these seminaries were formulating 

r K / " curricula plans and-theories of education for wom^n which would 

t ; ' r - pave the way for women into higher education. The rise of the female 

... J\ seminaries was impQrtant in upgrading' standards, -in gaining public^ 

* acceptance foE the education of wonien in* roles of service, and in setting 

. - . 1 the precedent bf government -funding for the; education of Women. ;> 

/ ; - . -\ Although the seminaries were regarded by most as a substitute -for 

higher education, for. women, it is questionable;that the progr^Sfc womei^ 

■ '. ' \ ' made iiTgaiijing access to true- institutions of higher education .coiria 

- have been made without the pioneering efforts of the women who made 

(''-•' the seminaries educationally respectable. 

' ■ * . ' ■• ■■ . ... . , \ ■■ ■ ' ■'• { . - ' '. 

THE SISTER COLLEGES Women's colleges and coeducational institutions experienced a gradual 

/emergence Before- the Civil ^ War. The Wesleyan Female Coljege was 
•' ? founded in 1836, Mary Sharp College for Women in 1852, anjji Elmira 
. * Female College in l'853, to riame a few. None of these colleges approached 

. ' , th$ academic standards of the prestigious institutions fot men, however, 

. and during, this time repeated efforts j/vefre riiade to secilre the adniissioft 
of women to existing Eastern centers of higher learning, such as Harvard, 
. Columbia, and Johns Hopkins. These efforts werte in every .case sternly 
resisted. What was finally worked out was something like the compromise 
: then emerging in the great English universities, namely, coordinate col- 
leges for. women; affiliated with : colleges* or universities for 'men. ^ In 
1874, a "Harvard Annex" offered courses with the Harvard faculty to 
, . women, and 1^1879, that anriex became Radcliffe. Barnard Cbllege became 
affiliated with Columbia iri 1889, Sophie 'Kewcomb Memorial College 
with Tulane University in 1886, and Pembroke with Brown University in 

• . ; 1891. ; ' • - 

■ is . ■' ' : In his first address to the trustees of Vassar College, Matthew Vassar>exy 

' v plained .his commitment to the establishment of an .institution offering . 
quality higher education to women:. ^ > . - • 

It occurred to me that womah t having received from her creator the-same intellec- 
. tual ^ constitution as man, has the same right as man to intellectual culture and 

development., 18 •; - 

• 16 Goodsell, op. cit., 263; Mary Lyon: Mount Holyoke* Female ^eminary (Mount Holvdke. 

• : . • • •; 1835). .. - " ; ;' . . : 

. - r 17 Ronald W. Hogeland: 'TheVemale Appenda^ 
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Mary Lyon, who founded Mt Holyoke Female Seminary in 1836, ex- 
pressed her lfeas on standards of excellence- in womenV education in 
1836 thus: ■ 

i The grand features of this Institution are to be* an elevated standard of science, 
' literaturS: and refinement, and ^.moderate standard of; expense; all to bg 
guided ai>d modified by the SRirit of/the gospel....We doubt not that the atmos- 
phere will be rendered uncongenial to those wha*are wrapped 'up in self, ' 
preparing simply to please, and to be pleased, whose highest ambition is to be 
qualified toe^rhuse a friend in a vacant hour, 16 . 

Her plan of study included Grammar, Arithmetic, .^gebra; "Geometry, 
Modern .and Ancient Geography, Government of me United' States, 
Modern and Ancient Histoid Botany, Natural Philosophy, Intellectual 

4 . Philosophy, Chemistry; Astronomy, Philosophy of JNatutal History, 

' Natural Theology, and Evidences of Christianity. ^ 

' While there were academies^ which emphasized Xaccomplisfiments M 
to the exclusion of academic content, and whilWhere were normal' 
schools which prepare^ teachers to perpetuate me prescriptive and 
often shallow teaching of rote skills, these seminaries were formulating 
curriculir plans and-theories of education for women which would 
pave the way for women into higher education. The rise of the female 
seminaries was impQrtant in upgrading' standards, -in gaining public^ 
acceptance foil the education of wonlen in* roles of service, and in setting 
the precedent qf government -funding for the education of Women. ; . 
Although the seminaries were 'regarded by most as a substitute - for 
higher education, for women, it is questionable;that the progr#Sfc womei^ 
made frTgaiijing access to true- institutions of higher education coula 
have been made without the pioneering efforts of the women who made 
the seminaries educationally respectable. . 

Women's colleges and coeducational institutions experienced a gradual 
. emergence Before- the Civil v War. The Wesleyan Female Coljege was 
founded in 1836, Mary Sharp College for Women in 1852, hn$ Elmira ' 
Female College in llB53, to name a few. None of these colleges approached 
th$ academic standards of the prestigious institutions fdr men, however, 
and during .this time repeated efforts yvere riiade to secilre the admission 
of women to existing Eastern centers of higher learning, such as Harvard, 
Columbia, and Jo hns; Hopkins. These efforts werfe in every case sternly 
resisted. What was finally worked out was something like the compromise 
then emerging in the great English universities, naihely, coordinate col- 
leges for women;; affiliated witfr colleges, or universities for 'men. K In 
1874, a. "Harvard Annex" offered courses with the Harvard faculty to 
women, and iri^l&79, that anriex became Radcliffe. Barnard Cbllege became 
affiliated with Columbia iri 1889, Sophie Newcomb Memorial College 
with Tulane University in 1886, and Pembroke with Brown University in 
1891. ; ' • - 

In his first address to the trustees of VaSsar College, Matthew Vassar>exy 
plained .his commitment to the establishment of an .institution offering . 
quality higher education to women:. ^ > • 
It occurred to me that woman, having received from her creator the same intellec- 
tual constitution as man, has the same right as man to intellectual culture and 
development., 18 • ' - • ' 

,6 Goodsell, op. cit., 263; Mary Lyon: Mount Holyoke* Femole geminary (Mount Holvoke. 

1835). .. ■ " . 7. . : 
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*....- He intendedvthat Vassar ^ould ^accomplish for young women what * 4 

cpUeges of thp first cl^ss accomplish for young men; thrit iSi to furnish * 
them the means of a thorough, well-proportioned; and liberal edticatiori, 
. but one adapteid to their wari'ts m • 
■ \ ' . # . made to women's special sphere : in tta 
^ , ^ '■ envisioned in the establishment of the collie was in its residential char- . * " • 
.' : ■ * aWej^jra^r 

John M. Raymdn^/^e^irst president of Vassar, Outlined his curricular * v . ^ * 
. plan pfid objectives in a^prospectus piresented to the trustees: ' " 

; First, physical education i^ lundamerital and peculiarly important to women, <-\ . 
1 though sadfy hej^e<|ted taiong educated American women, ^e College will . ^ 

- provide rooms, food, hours of study |md recreation , 

) lion.. ..Second, the iriteJJectuaJ training will beliberal, for women * 

. for four, yearns. Wh|le the ordinary college curriculuny will furnish a gi^de for . * 
y*'- ; « -the essentially simriar intellectual faculties Of ^ 

"* ^ intellectual and morkl., will bekept in view....The required studied wiiroe those of ■ * * ' . * 
^;§X' >' .universal importance. .. The regular branches wili be English, Latiri, French or 

'i German, algebra, gftometry, natural pliilosophy, botany, zoology, mineralogy, 
v . physical geography,vanatomy and physiology- and hygiene, outlines of history, 

!$fj^.- \ theorSic and practiral«tfiics....T£ird,m > . 

* most place.":.. Fourth, domestic education. ...Trustees are satisfied that a full^ * . -$r 

course cannot be successfully incorporated into a liberal edfteatipii. But the college 5 " 
^ has responsibilities to teach a corrupt theory of household management.. Ji/th,- ' 
social .education. It is "hers to refine, .illumine, purify, adorn." The methods of 
social training will be womajjly. No encouragement, therefore, would be given to '* : 
oratory and debate.. ..Sixth, professional education. ...There might be courses of 
■ : lectures on teaching;but examples of good teaching wereassured in the instructors: 
• ... Bookkeeping would claim attention for its general principles. 21 -V 

i» ' ^Although coricessiohs'are macje for the social sphere of women in this 

':\ document, they are subordinated, to what emerged as the major priority, 
J not only .at Vassar, but af the other sister colleges — concentration upon a 
■K vC * liberal cfe diVTiculumr . ' % ■ / 

- The sister bolieges adopted from their beginnings a special mission from V \ 

. ' which they ^ we^^ly much later and very relugtantly to 

true thati they were to show a marjked tendency to folltfw rather slavishly 
. the programs' of m^n'p colleges and to prove that women's minds were 

'\f^¥- . identical to men's, 22 perhaps it was because they were intent onxontra- 

dicting the system of myths which had been perpetuated concerning - 
jfeys.r women's intellectual inferiority. ^ 

. • In choosing to emulate their brother institutions' academic goals, Vassar 
and the s Qt^|r sister colleges wCT? r^!ectinig-the em^h^sis on educational 
socialization which had bccuired both at earlier wpffien's colleges and at 
■ many of the. seminaries and ; academies. They w 

women students a Tovd of Teaming and to afford them an opportunity to 
demonstrate their intellectual abilities. Because of the resifllting dedication 
to liberal education, women's colleges were to be among the most adamant 
" '• of resisters to the vocational movement in higher education. . 

Ironically,, in resisting the growth of professionalism and the filtering of 
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vocationalism intikr professionalism Jthese women's colleges chose to* 
emulate a male model of education/vhich wa* soon to. lose some of its 
supremacy, in higher education. Aathe elective system, th^inlbreasing 
industrialization of society, the Morrill Act, and othqr ^< Iibera^izil§ , trends 
affected higher education, liberal education would increhsinjly be ac- 
cused, unjustly for the most part, of* being an area of study dilet- 
tantes, 23 and some critics wpuld blame liberal education for keeping 
vyomen frojfti advancing into non-traditional vocations and professions. 
DespitelSese implications, the wqpien's colleges did a great deal to resolve 
rol& conflicts which existed durtnglhe nineteentkcentury. In a time wliR" 
women writers and intellectuals were ridiculed and labeled "bluestock- 
ingfe," these institutions made scholarship respectable for women, justify- 
ing their claim that students nee)3"not.see woTnanhood and scholarship 
as opposites. > ^ 



When Oberlin College opened its doors in 1837, it openerj them ft) every- 
one and was the fir$t institution ofhigher education to uiUertsJce the joint 
education of 'the sexes. Gritiqs who enjoy the benefit of hindsight have 
belittled the impact of this historical event by claiming that ^although 
the idea of the joint education of the sexes app^gars. to be for the benefit 
of both parties equally, upon closer inspection oije realizes that the educa- 
tion of young ladies was at best only a secondary aim of the school," 24 
and that ' 'the new college offered a much diluted and abridged ladies' 
, course' to young women as an alternative to the more advanced course 
leading to a degree [with the result that] many fair students appear to have 
preferred the less strenuous path to learning." 25 Indeed,. Oberlin did offer 
special courses for its-first women students — courses which more nearly 
resembled th6 seminary courses of the time, which stressed "accomplish- 
ments;" or "femmingxlrts." There were no models upon which to "base an 
open admissions {folicy for women who had not been socialized to aspire 
to academic achievement. Only four young women students (enrolled that 
first year, and much )xas been made of the fact that this women who 
did so received a different education from that of thei/male counterparts. 
If one takes a broader historical view, it is possible to look beyond the 
impact of education on these few women, and to see the larger issue — 
that of the role expectations which were altered by this, event. , 

An alumnus of 1864 reports on the conflict the presence of women created 
in the institution: , ' * 

The feeling of hostility was exceedingly intense and bitter: As I now recollect the 
entire body of students were x^ithout exception opposed to the admission. of the 
young ladies, and . the anathem^ heaped upon the regents were loud and .deep. 
Some of the students left for other colleges, and more of us were, restrained only 
by impecuniosity from following their example. During the remaining year of my 
own college life, the feeling of intense and bitter indignation caused by die change 
continued almost unabated. 26 

■Yet his view of the situation is contradictory to the view expressed by 
President Faifchild, who declared the experiment a success, claiming that 
the women's presence did ntrt prove a check on the men's progress, that 



23 Frederick Rudolph: The American College and University (New York: Vintage v Books, 
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24 HogeIahd. op.cit. 111. x 
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women's h||tlth did not break do^n as hadteen prophesied, and that the 
discipline problem was d^creased^as the commingling of the sexes "made 
young men of hfbys and gentlemeh ofc rowdies/ 127 This defense of the. 
commingling of the sexesafai an ihstitutionaf setting was to be echoed by 
advocates of coeducation for? more than a century. Those who chose to 
defend coeducation would often justify theirchoice by praising the civiliz- 
ing effect of women on the college camgjifc, by declaring that intellectual 
standards did not have to crumble, and by pointing out that-eoeducation 
could become the basis of shared intellectual interests between th^sexes: 
Coeducation emerged as a gradual process ,;the result of a number of^ocial 
forces sometimes independent of ^otives to create special edtr£atibnal 
programs meet the needs' of women students. Although one sourcfe of 
the occurrence was ideological, the jnajor impetus for women's higher 
education came in the second half of the nineteenth qentury, a time of dire 
economic need for many colleges, caused q^iefly by the shrinking enrol- 
ments of males, "hie $ag in college enrollments was attributed to the Civil 
War', to economicMepressionS, and to dissatisfaction with collage curri- 
cula.^ Even before the Civil War, a new pattern of educational expecta- 
tions was emerging^frig West. The West was just emerging from its pio- 

; neer period wher^omen actually fought Indians, ran ranches, worked 
side by side with th^ir meij in founding and regulating the institutions-of 
suddenly born communities. J^long the Westerri march, the pioneers had 
shed irian y of the old social taboos, £o 'that worsen were often admitted 
to the hew state universities: wi{h men without question. 29 Additionally, 
women werfe gaining in economic independence, and the religious doc- 
trine which declared that man was the head and woman the body within 
marriage was losing its force. 30 *, 7 7.. 

Immediately affer the Civil War, the number of colleges admitting women 
as undergraduates almost doubled? 1 so that by the early twentieth cen- 
tury all state universities, with the exception- of Virginia, Georgia, and 
Louisiana, admitted women. 32 In 1902, 25% of the undergraduates, 26% 
of the' graduate students, and 3%-of the professional students in America 
were women. 33 These figures indiqate the tremendous rapidityWth which 
women had gained access to higher education; yet the old role conflicts 
were not yet resolved, for many women tended to see college as an end in 
itself , and did not acquire the same aspirations for graduate and. prof ession- 
al studies as their male counterparts. 34 

^ MSrgaret Fuller, in commenting upon the attainment of equ&lity in educa- 
tion achieved.by women in the nineteenth century, observed that: v 
Women are now taught, at school, all that men are; they run over>superficially, 
even more studies, without being really taught anything. When they come to the 
business of life, they find themselves inferior, and all their studies have not given 
them that practical good sense, and mother wisdom and wit, which grew up with 

; our grandmothers at the spinning wheel. But, with this difference: riren are called 
on, from a ve?ry early period, to reproduce all that they leam. Their college 
exercises, their political duties, their professional studies, the first actions of life 

27 R6bert Fletcher: History of OberJin College (Oberlin: Oberlin College, 1943), 1, 383. 
28 Constantina Safilios Rothschild,- ed.: Toward a Sociology of Women (Lexington,. 
' Massachusetts, 1973); Patricia Albjerg Graham, "Women in Academe," 34. 
29 Irwin^op.cit, 123. - 
30 Wopdy, op. cit., 11, 260. ■ 
3l Nalcy Frazier and My;ra.Sadher: Sexism in School and Society (New York: Harper an 

Row, 1973), 261. . ... 
32 Brubacher and Rudy. op. cit, 69. 
33 Edith,HoshinoAltbach: Women in America (Lexington, Massachusetts: D.C.Heatn and 

Company, 1974), 180. 
34 Betty Friedan: The Feminine Mystique (New York: Dell Publishing Co., 1963), 347. 
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in any direction, caH on them to put to use what they have learned. But women 
learn withgut any attempt to reproduce, Their only reproduction is for purposes 
of display. 35 

But women who wanted to "reproduce nvhat they learned" in active ser- 
vice had made gains throughout the nineteenth century and hac[ dis- 
tinguished themselves scholastipally, made inroads into professions 
which did little to encourage the admission* of women. Yet there were 
greater gains to be made before the American woman could synthesize 
her academic and professions roles and her domestic and social roles and 
experience herself as an ^autonomous, contributing individual. A few pio- 
neers had been admitted into medicine, the bar, and the ministry;- yet 
there were still graduate apd professional schools which barred women 
from^admittancer-Womeri were likely to enter either co-educational or ; 
women's institution^ of higher learning which impost limitations upon , 
their learning^ in subtle and uncdflscious ways, preparing them to be 
' educated wives and mothers who were not encouraged to tfti^k of career 
options or profesjuonal potential. 

Despite these difficulties and challengeis^ the future of higher-education, 
n(>one could deny that this period of American history had seen the great- 
est and^ most rapid advdhcemerits made v in the education of women in the \ 
/ history, of humanity At tto-end of the century, Susan B. Apthqny reflected 
this .way: K -Jffi/-. V V t ' 

Fifty years ago'woman in^eraiutedStetes was without areqognized individuality ^ 
in any department of life. No provision was made in public or private schools^ 
for her education in anything beyond the rudimentary branches. An- educated 
woman was a rarity, atid was gazed upon with something akin to awe. The women 0 
who were known in the world of letters, in the entire country, could be easily, 
counted .upon the ten fingers.,...Tbe 4 clofce of this nineteenth century finds every 
trade, vocation, and profession open to women, and every oppbrtunity at their 
command for preparing themselves to fallow these occupations. 36 

Women in America had and still have far to go, and educators had and 
still have much to learn in orcfer to help students emerge from the restraints 
and limitations* of the past and continue to advance in accord with 
promises which began to unfold in the nineteenth centiiry. . 

3 5Cross: op. cit.. 117. . 

36 Frederick C. Giffin: Woman as Revolutionary (New York: New American Library, 1973), 
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XVII, 90 (May, 1S97), 901. '/ 



rhe Women's Educational Equity Act ; ; 

' r . ' .' , ' . ■•/'-■;.*'■. 

Annette Ten£lj5ho/-/-'-\when.the Womerf's Equity Action League' filed suit in 1970° against a 

num.ber ol' colleges and universities under a little known and liUle pu^K 
vlicized presidential directive pfohibiting federal contractors from serx 
* discrimination, the" action represent^ ^ the first major breakthrough 

. . enabling educational institutions to Weal with discrimination agaihSt 

academic women. Executive Order ^jB46, amended °by Executive Order 
4137!^\vas initially the most importffni pro^^ibri available ttff^bmen in 
_ , ■ hiring practices and was also the iftost widely invoked. While the provi- 
• ^> . . sions of the executive ordeffs differ from those of othfeer regulations, by 
Complying with the provisions an institution will also fulfill the require- 
lentscff other laws. - t ■ . 3 ■, ' 

^1970, Order No. 4 arid th& "Sex Discrimination Guidrfines'' were issued 
apa^elaborated the concept of affirmative actioh/Tfiese two regulations 
V were then combined and called Revised Orden No. 4. They required that 

» government contractors, including institution! of higher* education, set 

gbals and timetables to achieve equal employment opportunity. 

Another legal weapon aigainst discriminat}^ in higher education is Title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act df 1964 as amended by the Equal Employment 
Opportunity "Act of ^972, which forpidfcs discrimination in employment 
with respect to fcmpehsation^tenns^onditionsror privileges o^ythabasis 
■ of race, cplor, religion, national origm, or sexJFurther legislation in the. 
- form' of .the Equal Pay Act of 1963 as amended by the Higher Edufcqtion 
Act ,of 1972, which includes" executive, professional, and administrative 
personnel, prohibits discrimination in salaries and fringe benefits on the 
basis of sex. The EquaTPay Act states that jobs which require equal skill, 
effort, and responsibility and areperfqrmed undqr similar Working condi- 
tions also requir^equal remimj^at^ ^cecutive orders are 
basically concerned^vith the employment of women and the conditions 
of that 'employment. ^ ^ * . -T* v">V ; ; ; ■ 
The next major legislation; Title IX, prohibits % "4isdaimination witii respect 
V Xa to students h^aatters of housing, financial ^:aid, adrivssiohs^ athletics, 
facilities^fetj/jrhe implementation of Title EX givessupport id the concepts 
of equal apcess and equity in facilities and adds a new dimension to anti- 
discriminatory legislation, -h. * * , 

Hbweyer, the legislation at this point does not provide for affirmative 
steps, does not include curriculum, and does not mention the 6ex-role, 
socialization process in the educational setting. Many women's groups 
were concerned and felt that further legislation was needed ^ develop 
programs which would promote educational equity for jvomen^in the 
'United States. • >■•• V - 

Some legislators who were committed to women's equity were ialso con- 
cerned about the lack of legislation to meet the basic causes qf discrimina- 
tioni Patsy Mink and Walter Mondale sponsored a bill called the Women's 
Educational Equity Act which stated that * , • ^ ^ 

(1) ...educational programs, in the United, States..., as presently conducted, are 
frequently inequitable as such programs relate to women and frequently limit 
the full participation of all individuals in American society. 

Further, this law would , , ' • 

(2) ...proYide educational equity for women in the United States. 
Public Law 93-380, Sec. 408 (b) (1-2)., August 21, 1974 




The specific gdals~for the program are: ; o 

Q( A) the development, exfaluation^and clissemirtation b$ the applicant of curricula, 
textbooks, and other epi^cation materials relate^- to educational equity; 

(B) preservice and inaervide training for educational personnel including guid- 
ance and counseling ^ith special emphasis on programs f and activities designee! 

, to provide education eqtiity; * ■ ^ 

(C) research, development, and educational activities designed .to advance edu- 
cational equity; .J ' 9 -' * 

(D) guidance and courise^fng activities,yncluding the development of nondis- 
criminatory tests, designer to assure educational equity; - 

(E) educational activities to increase gpjtefrtunities for women, including con- 
tinuing* educational activities and programs for underemployed and unemployed 
women; 

(F) the expansion and improvement of educational programs and activities for 
women in vocational education; career educatipn, physical ecWc&tion and educa- 
tional administration. . " r \ \ 

? v 'Public Law 93-380, Sec. '408 (d) August 21, 1974 

The bill also required the establishment of an Advisory Council on- 
Women's Educational Programs which was to: 

(A) advise the Commissioner with^respect to generaT%)olicy matters relating to 
the administration of this section;; ^ 

(B) advise and make recommendations to the Assistant Secretary Concerning the 
improvement of educational equity for women; 

(CI make rejeemmfendations to the Commissioner with respect to the allocation of 
anyJ&iids pursuant to this section, including criteria developed to insure an 
appropriate geographical distribution of approved programs and projects- 
throughout the Nation; and \ .. \ 

(DJ develop criteria for the eskblfelmien^^program priorities. 

: v X^Public.Law 93-310, Sec. 4Q6 (f) (3) 

^'he bill wqs writtea; however, ti^e Hous.s Su<rco|i^ <3n Equal (Oppor- 
tunities of the Committee ori Education and Labo^vhich hadtp review the t 
bill, did not permit it tp come biittof the cOmmittfee. , * ft \ 

At the AAUW national convention ^ VVashujigton, DC, in April of 1973', 
it was announced that the women's educational equity act was having dif- 
ficulty in committee and thei delegates, were requested t to contact their , 
state representatives. The Kansas delegation, along with many , other 
4 state deleigations, held sessions with their legislators.. Hearings for the bill 
were held in July, 1973. v \ ■ ' 

, In the course of the hearings, the Senate^d House subcommittees learned that, 
from.birth, women face discriminatory attitudes, stereotypes and assumptions and 

. ythat,thiese are reinforced in their educationdel^enepce. In the schools, textbooks 
liJ^Mly illustrate that women just don't count as much as men: studies show that 
storiiS, examples, and illustrations chjoose bOy s 'arid men as subjects more fre- 
quently than girls*and wfcmen. When females are represented, they are usually 
drawn as helpless, frightened or stupid pepjple usually doing housework, or 
wktc^dng, or being rescued by males. Equity damaging are the attitudes of 
teadhi^rs and counselors whose different expectations of boys and girls are trans- 
mitted tb the studems who- Incorporate them /into their own self-images. Boys 
learn ioie strong, assertive and competent and girfe learn to be weak, passive and 
dependent Children also learn that, while boys cM grow up to engage in a great 
variety of interesting occupations, girls wiirgrow^iip only to be housewives and 
mothers. One thing they seldom learn is that 4b$o .of women over 16 are in the 
work force and that -more than 9Cf% of women wdjrk:outside the home at some 
time *in tl\eir lives. * ... 

First Annual Report: 1975. ' S..- r V 

-/ ■ * Advisory Council on WQm^F^ Educational Programs 



; Passage of the bill aid not actually occukuntil the following year August ' 
21, 1974. The Advis6ry Committee was named in 1975 and was composed 
X)yeventeen members who were "broadly representative of the general ' 

% public and were "conversant with isrsues involving the role and status of 
women m American Society. "* The four statutory functions of the Council- 
were: , ' ■ 

• to advise the Commissioner with respect to general policy matters relatme to the 
administration of the Act; ; . / 

•^to advise and^nake recbmmendaUons to the Assistant Secretary fcfr Education 
concerning the improveiifejit of educational equity for women; 

• to make recommendations to the Commissioner with respect to the allocation of 
WEEA funds which' included the development of criteria to insure an appropriate 
geographical distribution of approved programs and projects throughout the ' 
Nation; and .' ' -V . 

• to develop criteria for tfce establishment of program priorities. 2 

"To carry out its responsibilities effectively, the Council organized itself ^ 
into an Executive Committee qnd three standing- committees and left latk " 
tude for the formation of special committees as needed..i.In 1976, a Spe- 
cial Committee on Rural Women Was established to implement the Coun- 
cil's project on the educational needs of rural^vomen^' 3 

Preceding the initial year of the awarding of grants in 1976, studies were 
made to review ; se^discrimfnation. in education and program develop- 
ment and p olicy were formulated (' 'V\(EEAP determined from the onset not 
to 'create a new stereotype woman' but rather only to provide the means 
for increasing the options 6f women M ). 4 ^ie WEEA Regulation establish- 
ing grant guidelines was mailed out to approximately 6,000 institutions 
and individuals. The 800 preappiicatioris received were evaluated; 130 of 
these were asked tcusubmit full applications; andlafter all processes were 
followed, 46^eneral grants ($4,350,489) and 21 small grants ($301,933) 
were funded/Project DELTA (Design for Equity: Leadership, Training, 

Attitudes) ^asone^f the general .grants which reafeiveff'fundihg; 

* '■ ■ ■ . * . 

'Women^ducational^fequity Act. First Annual Report, September 30 1976 1 
2 IblH. t 'p.l . . "'V. *r * 
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And What of the Young Women? 

GeraJdine Hammond. In a recent journal directed tp English teachers, ftis. advertisement, this 

frantic cry, appeared: - * .' ' • \ 

J <.«*-•. The University of _ is looking for two. or three young &en who have recently 

. . , received their master's degrees; Experience in teaching is riot necessary: Teaching - 

( . load will cortsist of niri^ 

■ v * - $2400 for nine months, with the opportunity pf earnirig^SQ additional in night 

\ • m -school? 3 ^ » 

'<> / *' « The t offer seems to mfc a good one, especially when Ireinember that % when; 

;. 1 'j / . 1 p 5 was in just the circumstance of these young men I taugbt sixteen hours, 

' all freshman composilfon, for $720 a yeaotC There was a depression, yes, but . 
.it could hardly have made that much difference-. However, that situation 
has been remedied and this is no personal complaint 
X\ to bring to the attention of metnbers of this Association some facts about a 
, 4 minority group and*perhaps to'coirect ?ome mistaken ideas about that 

'.">■ group. • • . ■ y 

/ . ^ The militant femunst is a pathetic and 1?. beaten character. SJi^-brifigs tp 
mind all the objections to her position before she has even stated it. Pama 
/ feminist^ut oiU^ 

interest of making better use of society 's ^Impossibilities pi a $ ime when i\ 
is obvious that we need to make use of them. » / 1 

• j . * The inequalities that exist between men ancf women in college teaching are^ 
well known to everyone and are easily put outef irand by everyone except 
the. women then^elves, especially the^young women just entering the pro- 
;■• . * fission or still growing in it. It seems to mejvery strange that it is the j 

academi£, the enlightened, world which cUngk with deaths or dying, grip 
0 to the ancient (and-jnodern Hitlerian) ideaKof woman's "place.'' Reasons 
1 v advanced v by~our "best" minds forthe continuation^ this unequal treat-. 

£ ment are probably- Ae teast m N 
reasons ^ ^ything. What are these 

, r - ; " • reasons ? Are they biased on fact, on wishes, on false concepts ? Must they 
> continue to operate? -» • i " 

•\JS When a young woman, and speaking of the 

/ aAbitious young woman, asks why fe salaiy and status are lowet than her 

malecpUeagra^sh^ 

doesn't think so^she should lay to^get a job in another institution or. even 
in another profession and she will see^at once that equal salaries are noty^ ^ 
generally given to women aja^d men for. eqtraH^k. The propounder of this '■ 
reason sometimes betliinks^imself in time to^add that it is a deplorable 
^situation and patently unfair^but what can he do? , 

The real reason behind this obvious stall is not, I think, any conscious 
antagonism' or wish to drive women out of college teaching, but the at- 
titude is often based on a deep-lying, eveniinconscious, tendency on the ' \ 
part of the male professor or administrator to think of woman as being out \ 
of her natural sphere in acaderiiic surrbuudings; so he'uses the worn-ouri . \ 
meaningless remark as an excuse, hoping she will accept it as a jgasefi. \ 
A woman is all right as a coed, but when, she comes back after college 
with all the same training and preparation male students have been given, • 

Reprinted tvjth permission of the American Association of University Professors Bul- 
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she is suspect and welcomed only as a stdp-gap or a permanent instructor 
on the lDwer levels. Perhaps for all his advanced thinking, the male pro- 

' f essor is clinging to his ancientTeutonic tank as a mart and a professor arid 
fears that h^is prestige would be'lessened by admitting women to equal 

w status. If that is true, then h*e needs/seriously to reconskler the kind 'of 
■education he himselfis giving to worsen students. Do women merely swell 
file numbers of his Milton class, his 7 education courses, his graduate sem- 
inars? Should he not in fairness make "clear to them that they should not 
expect to teach in college? / * 
Another apology offered the young woman for the obvious lack of advante- 

Jment in rank and salaryis this: ''But you have no family to support." 
It is unnecessafy to point out to members of this organization the utter 
^ chaos coritingtent on this implication. When she sees a salary scale based 
* - on careful investigation of each faculty member's f inagcial .obligations 
and number of dependents, she will be -more inclined to give ear to this 
oeason. Incidentally/ under this system of limited free enterprise, she 
might logically expfeqt to see even men's salaries stop at a certain le^el 
when they have "enough" to si/pport their families. 
* Now if our suppliant were to be given as a reason this: "You are not as good 
a teacher as a young man of equ^af training would be," then she might 
pause for reflection and self-evaluation. For this appears to me to be the ; 
only valid reason for the differences. Yet how cari.such a generalization 
— womengire not as g&od college teachers as men V-b'e used seriously and 
conscientiously bv man ordinarily wary of generalization and unproved 
xuiiversal sWe^aeOTs? The feeling, it is not more, that a woman will of 
necessifyjb^a poora teacher of college students is merely another form -of 
an innate; arid inane>sattitude towards .women. It is akin to other general- 
ly ization^: they hbvf^no\ense of humor; they cannot reason logically and 
without Amotion; they are unstable, the syllogism works ouj ; it is sound 
except for>its major precise: all Wmen are inferior to all men iritdlqc- 
tually and emotionally. I repeat tnatnf that is What American fcducatWS . 
believe, thelitis imperatiyeon them to change American education dras- 
tically, Ypu canno^pen all'; the doors through college ariH.tften with no 
warning close themall at graduation. At least you cannot do so morally 
and in good faiths ■ - * " - 

It happens that Women are subject Jto as many individual differences within 
■ their sex as Djen are, a fact which college professors should know better^ 
than anyone else. * .".V r - 

n . . . .: 

- . - • ■ ■ , .-. I ; ■ ..." 

Sincre it i$ safe to assume that the discrepancies are not due to established 
y and recognized differences in the abilities of the sexes, what then are the 
real causes of the inequalities? I think there are two main ones, and in 
discussing them I can only hope to expose some fallacies lurking in the un- 
admitted background-opinioji that colors otherwise rational concepts, 
fallacies that canndtlive in the light of intelligent, considered thought. 
The cause that operates most grorigly, I believe, is a wish on the part" of 
administrators arid heads of departments to build prestige and reputation. 
Prestige can be achieved only by bringing in the ambitious, well-trained 
young men. Why? For no good reason except that it is like that everywhere 
else. Why does our University of —quoted above want "ifwb or three 
young men?" Why not two or three people with possibilities for becoming 
j good teachers? Because it wishes to build prestige. Th^remedy for this 
fallacious attitude is in common sense. Names, unless- of well-known 



scholkrsj. will not give prestige. Only good teathefs can build good 
Vdepartirfent. v 

.Apropos of prestige, a reason frequently given for not appointing the 
young wojnan is this : "We do not want to.be overstaffed with-won^n." 
Over-staffed with women in nearly all 'departments means from ten to 
thirty per cent, never as high as fifty per cent. There seems to be a strong 
and persistent feeling that women weaken a department. Hbwever, it seems, 
to me that students are entitled to the male and the female point of view 
and approach to subjects.. When I maintain that women can be as good 
teachers as men,I do not mean that thgy become men teachers. They retain 
the valuable assets of their womanhood, feminine sensitivity and what- 
ever else is womanly in the be^t sense trf the word. That is not to .say that . 
they are stupidly sentimental o* overly emotional. There should be mdfe 
women teachers in college and more c meittiachers in high school to main- 
tffln a normal balance and a distributed viewpoint. It has always seemed 
strange to me .that althou'gh there are many men teachers in women's,, 
colleges; there are never or very rardly any women in men's schools. What 
is the/vyhite and black magic that enables men to teachasuccessfully both 
mafeluid female students and prevents women from doing #he same? 

Furthermore, in regard to prestige* one of the methods by which»heads of 
departments force or bring about raises in salaries for teachers is the use of 
an offer from another institution as a lever. This is not the place to discuss 
the ethics of this method; for the time being I shallaccept it as practical, 
or at least as practiced. The disadvantage to the young woman here is 
serious. No matter how good a teacher she has becomq, unless she has also 
become famous, and I use th^ word advisedly, she will^ot receive offers 
of professorships oreven^ssjodiate or assistant professorships from other 
schools. They are still'seeking the young men for prestige and for strength- 
ening their departments. What can she do? She can keep on being a good 
teacher; she can also vfcrite a book. In her case scholarship and production' 
are not only advisable; they are necessary if she is to expect any great 
degree of -academic and financial adv'ancemqpt 

The second o£$iese causes of discrimination against young women in the 
appointment of college teachers is the poor reputation of some women in 
cbirege- teaching. Men hay'e had difficulties with some women teachers 
and these difficulties *have frequently been annoying — "No more -of 
that^ ^Fjor'this I cannot blame them, though I can point out thafithere is a 
basis, for some of these difficulties, namely, frustration. A woman who 
*se:rvestyear after year faithfully enel more conscientiously than many of her 
male doileagjies may ftnally.become embittered by the lack of recognition 

\ of her value'; she suffers the permanent slight, the obvious scornfor her old- 
maidish conscientiousness, while the young men rise rapidly, sometimes 
even with more, outside' pull -thaii inner push. However, I cannot in faith 
hold a brief for these" vfromen;'they constitute a major cause of the diffi- 
culty of the younger, more ambitious, more capable womsn. I shall point 
out however, the' unfairness of this' situation in whichVotherwise fair- 
minded men etflqw their attitude towards all to be based on their experi- 
ences with a few. Again the syllogism is sound, but the major premise looks 
fooli^t: This old lady is hardto g&'albiig with— therefore;.. I can also point 

' ■ outthatthe bitterness of even tiiese'yvomen would disappear if reason for it 
were removed. J certainly, do* not propose that advancement should be 
given for length of service! Quality is the only sound basis for reWaro&But 
how will a yomig woman have opportunity to prove her quality ^fheiratte 
is faced by this blank wall not of her building, this "fact" that some women* 
may have been hatS to get along with? It will even be difficult for her to 



Svoid bitterness hprself if she is given the salrie treatment: small return 
forward wo^k. v 

•• • V III 

Tha strange differences hinging on the marital status ©fsflieiT ancFwo men 
teachers is still another difficulty in the way of the young woman. She is 
not a feood risk because she might get married, whereas the young man's 
^chances at a good position are increased if he^plans^marriage. This may be 
a real problem in our present society but it is far from insoluble and will 
disappear entirely when it is more widely understood that a woman as well 
as a man carifihave a career and marriage both. It is hardly up to an admin- 
istrator to tell her'that it is impossible for her to have both unless he has 
moral scruples against married women teaching or^s laboring under a 
false principle of economics. What is. this contradictory concept of free 
enterprise that says a married woman may not work but places no top limit 
on the earnings of a man? In a society based on the rights of th<e individual,' 
the choice should be hers. If she has made a career of teaching, she should 
not be asked, to give it up if or when she marries. A career-teacher given 
opportunity and salary equal to a man's will not suddenly leave her job 
^at marriage. In the past women have used work as a stop-gap before mar- 
riage because that is just what it was, made so by the employer himself who 
•explaihed to her that hkjggtery was low becausejshe might leave at any 
time. Women doctors am»jvyers do not give up their practices for mar- 
riage or because of marriag^nd neither would the trained and serious type . 
of college teacher. ' k ^ 

There are many problems, based on practices of long standing, but it is not 
enough to say, M It isn't fair but what can I do?'' Democracy itself is built oh a 
far different basis . If the male^pfessor or administrator is not afraid to look 
closely into his own mind for fear he will see some unjustifiable or ridic- 
ulously old-fashioned ideas, then he can <Jo something. If he wants 
wpnjen to go back home, and I. will be the first to agree with him that that 
would leafe to hi^re^test physical comfort, theij he should say so clearly 
ari^ Without equivocation, If he believes ijx the minds and abilities of his 
wQijigfl students, he- can start by; being consistent in his own thinking. 
We have trained the ybiung women; we have encouraged them; Let us follow 
our own precepts. „ 

"Surely in this democratic and enlightened society, nurtured by American 
education, we can arrij&e at a point where the sex of the teacher applying 
for a position will be an interesting and even important item of information 
but will not be^the determining and limiting factor it now is. 
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r THE PATTERN OF 
STATUS DECLINE 



The Status of Women in Higher Education: ' 
Review Essay ; 

r ' ■ f" ■ - . ' * ' * ' ' • • 

Despite raised consciousnesses, affirmative-action guidelines, day-car* ■? 
centers, and women's studies programs, the status pf women in highir~ A 
education promises to decline. Even were positions within institutional 
hierarchies allocated s&c blind Or preferentially to women, the impact of 
demographic changes and economic constraints would limit opportuni- 
ties available to them. With a declining population and a restrictive econ- • 
omy, fewer positioftf will exist in academe. Consequently, even ifripmen 
fill a larger proportion of academic positions than they do now, the mmber 
so employed is unlikely to be significantly increased. As it. is, such societal 
' forces threaten to undenmns recent gaijs made by women at lower levels 
of academe as. stffdents and junior fasnlty. Men .^ld^omen in- higher . 
education williiave to be vigilant if institutional gains for women axe to be 
consolidated and hot erpded/ - 

The pattern of status decline^s seen most clearly in institutional demise 
and occupational constrictionlfiar women in academe! Between 1870 and 
1970, institutions Of higher education increased more than four-fold in the 
/United States, from 582 to 2,573 r Among these institutions the proportion 
( of women's qolleges rose from 12 percent in 1870 to an all-time high of 20 
' percent in 1890, tapering off to 13percentin 1960and8percentin 1970. 1 
The 298 women's colleges in 1960;had diminished to ;l.4#.()i9 percent) by I* 
1.973; a large proportion (40 percent) had been transformed into coed- 
ucational or coordinate institutions, while the remainder (1 1 percent) were 
defunct. 2 The decline of women's colleges has bq^Faccompanied by a 
decline in occupational opportunity for women in "higher education. The 
• proportion of women within faculties and administrations has declined 
both in women's institutions that have become coeducational 3 and in 
women's colleges that have remained single-sex institutions. 4 

The demise of women's colleges has negative implications not only for 
professional women's occupational opportunities butfor women students'^ 
educational development. An educational environment that includes both - 
professional women role models and high intellectual expegtations for all 
undergraduate students appears to be critical for the qualitative education- * 
al experience and subsequent careers of women students. 5 Hitherto such 

, Signs; Journal of Women in Culture and Society 1976. vol. 1 no. 4. (&1976 by The University 
of Chicago. All rights reserved. • 
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1 Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, Opportunities for Women in Higher Edu- 
cation; Their Current Participation, Prospects for the Future, and Recommendations 
for Action (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1973), fa. 71 r table 6. 
. 2 Judy Bertelson. "Two Studies of Women in Higher Edition," mimeographed (Oakland. 
Calif.: Mills College, 1974), p. 4. • 

3 Ibid., p. 23. . > 
. 4 See, for example, Jacquelyn A. Mattfeld, "Many Are Called, But Few Are Chosen," 
in Women' in Higher Education, ed. W. Todd Furniss and Patricia A|bierg Graham 
'(Washington, D.C.: American Council on Higher Education, 1974), pT?2p.For a case 
study of such processes in one prestigious women's college, see Alic^fir Dickirjson, 
"Smith Academic Women," Smith Alumnae Quarterly (February "f&^f^pp. 4-8. 

5 Elizabeth Tidball, "The Search for Talented Women." in Women on Campus: The 
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educational milieus have been provided most effectively by women's 
colleges. 6 \ v '■•« 

■ ■ 

Status decline for women in higher education is also revealed in the 
diminished number r of top-level administrators who me women, the de- 
ceasing proportion of.tenured faculty who are women; and the increasing 
salary differential between men' and women an colleges and universities. 
Between 1972 and 1^7,5-76, the number of w*>men "chief executive of- 
ficers" in institutions of higher education decreased from to 14a. 7 
Moreover, the proportion of women in top-level administrative positions 
in four-year institutions declined between 1969^70 and 197-1-72: women 
presidents fell'from 11 percent to 3 percent, women directors of develop- 
ment from 4 percent to 2.7 percent, women business managers from 9 per- 
cent to 2 .7 percent. 8 Although the overall proportion (22^ercent) of wom- 
en faculty in colleges and universities remained constant from 1960 .to 
1971 p.* after declining from the' peak decades of the interwar years, 9 and 
although the proportion of women faculty has risen slightly in four-year 
institutions during the past decade, especially in the lower ranks, 10 the' 
proportion of tenured women faculty dropped frbm'17 percent in 1971-72 
to 13 percent in 1974-75. Moreover, among women faculty members, the 
proportion of tenured women dropped from 44 percent in 1971-72 to 27 
percenMri 1974-75, while the proportion of tenured male faculty only, 
diminished slightly from 59 percent to 57 percent. 11 Although the decline 
of tenured men occurred only within private institutions, 12 the principal 
decline of tenured wonien was in public institutions, from 46 percent in 
1971-72 to 25 percent in 1974-75 and from 36 percent to 34 percent in 
private institutions. 13 ; 

Accompanying the trend; of declining proportions of tenured women in 
academe is ia growing salary differential between men and women faculty. 
.In 1959-60 the median salary for women in four-year institutions was 84.9 
percent of the median salary for men; in 1965-66, 83 .4 percent; in 1971-72, 

) Unfinished Liberation, ed. Editors df Qiqhge (New Rochelle, N.Y.: Change Mdgazine, 
1975), p. 153 ; Committee on the College Student of the Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry, The Educated Wormian: Prospects and Problems (New York: Group for the 
Advancement of Psychiatry, 1975); K. Patricia Cross, "The Woman Student,*' in 
Women in Higher Education, pp»* 29-50; Katherine L. Jelly, Lisa Getman, Barbara 
Deinhardt, and Grisel Rodriquez, "Undergraduates View the Coeducational Campus," 
in Women in Higher Education, pp. 61-71. ■ 

6 See Catharine R. Stimpson, "Women at Bryn Mawr," in Women on Campus, pp. 69- 
8^Caroline Bird, "Women's Lib and the Women's Colleges," in Women on Campus, 

. pp/230-35. , • - 

7 Betty M. Vetter and Eleanor L. Babco, Professional Women and Minorities: A Man- 
power Resource Service (Washington, D.C.: Scientific Manpower Commission, 1975), 
taljie A-WF-9; see also the article. "Up — It's the Only Way to Go," Comment 9.(Fall 
1975): 3. ( * , < . A ' 

8 Vetter and Balbco, tables A-WF-lO.and A-WF-11. ' 

9 The percentage of women faculty in academe was 26 percent in 1920, ancf27 percent 
. m 1930 and 194Q^ (Department of 'Education, Digest of Educational Statistics [Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Departme 

10 The percentage of women faculty members is as follows; for all ranks; 1959-60, 19.1; 

1965-66, 18.4; 1971-72,. 19.0; 1974-75, 22.3; for professor, 1959-60, 9.9; 1965-66, 8.7; 

1971-72, 8.6; 1974-75; 9.4; for associate professor, 1959-60, 17.5; 1965-66, 15.1; 

1971-72, 14.6; 1974-75, 16.5; for assistant professor, 1959-6&, 21,7; 1965-66,. 1§.4; 

1971-72, 20.7; 1974-75, 26.5; for instructor, 1959-60, 29.3; 1965-66, 32.5| 1971-72, 39.4; 

1974-75,47.8 (Carnegie Commission, p. Ill, table 7; Vetterand Babco r table A-WF-6). 
"Vetter and Babco, tables A-WF-7 and A-WF-8, 

12 The decline was from 64 percent in 1971.-72 4>-53 percent in 1974-75; the proportion 
increased in public institutions from 57 percent in 1971-72 to 59 percent in 1924-75. 

13 }ick Magarrell; "Who Earns How Much in Academe," Chronicle of Higher Education 
9 (February 1975): 1; yetter and Babco, tables A-WF-7 and A-WF^8. 
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percent; land in 1974-75 even lower. 14 By contrasUn two-year public* 
aifd private institutions, the median salary for women has been at least 90 
percent of the median salary for meff during the past decade. 15 When these 
data are considered in the light of the impact of economic constraints arid 
projected demographic decline in the wider society on higher education, a 
cumulative pattern of declining status for women in higher education 
ominously emerges 1 . As juanita M. ^Creps observes, "If the. number of 
additional professors required to "athff universities and colleges in the 
1 970s is small, the probability of improving the lot of acadenricAvonien is : 
mudi lower than could ocdur in a high ; growth period si&h as thfe 1960$,° 
even if sex discriminatifo' were discontfnuedr'' 16 ^ ^ 

Coupled with the pattern ottstatus decline for women is tHe prevailing y 
pattern of inequality between women and men in American higher educa- • 
tion. Arising from diverse psychological, cultural, and social spunks, 1 .?' 
the pattern of inequality is' conveyed most forcefully in differential: sex 
ratios between degree recipients and academic personnel' and in theMit' 
ferfent postdoctoral career patterns of men arid wbmen. Since 1910 the prqi 
portion of women degree recipients has exceeded the proportion of women 
^ faculty in academe. 18 In 1970 women received 40.4 percent of airdegre>4 
%4.1.5 percent of bachelor's ;degrees, 39.7 percent of master's- degrees! 
arid 13.3 percent of doctor of philosophy degrees. 1 * DeBpite the large pro- 
portion of vyqmen students, women faculty not only are underrepresented 
but are concentrated in the lower ranks. Thus, while 50 percentof the men 
in academe, were professors or associate professors in 1 974-75 , 25"percent > 
of women faculty members held corresponding positions, 2 ' 6 Moreover, 
. thedifferential in hij^-ranldng status between men arid wpmen is greater 
*in universities than in either other four-year institutions or two-year insti- 
tutions.Thus, in 1974-75 the proportibn of faculty holding associate or 
full professorships was 60 percent of male faculty and 30 percent of female " 
faculty in universities, 54 percent of male faculty and 30 percent of female 
faculty in other four-year institutions; and 17 percerit of male faculty and, 
11 percent of female faculty in two-yeax institutions. 21 The mofe pres- 
tigious and influential an institution is, therefore, the greater is the in- 
equality between men and women in American higher educatfon. 

14 In 1974-75 the median salaries for women faculty represented *77.8 percent of male * 
faculty median salaries at universities and Q5.7 percent at colleges. 8 

15 The Status of Women Faculty and Administration in»H/gherEducationaJ Insfhufipns, . 
1971-72. NE A Research Memo no. 1973t7 (Washington, D.C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation. 1973J, pp. 1-2"; Magarrell, p. 1, Of practical interest is Bergrfmnn and Maxfeld's 
recent articlepn computing salary equity (Barbara R. Bergmann and Myles Maxfeld.Jr.; 
"How to Analyze the Fairness of Faculty Women's Salaries on Your Campus7* AAUP 
Bulletin 61 [Autumn 1975]: 262-65). 

16 Juanita M. Kreps, "The Woman Professional in Higher Education, ,, in Wp men in 
Higher Education, p. 76. * : 

17 F&r perceptive discussions of ^these issues, see Group for the Advancement of Psy- 
chiatry; see also Florence Howe, edr, Women and the Power to Change (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1975); Saul D. Feldman, Escape from-the Doll's House (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1974); Dianne S; Peters,And Pleasantly Ignore My Sex: 
Academic Women, 1974 tAnn Arbor, Mich.: Center for the Study of Higher Education, 

• 1974); Joan Abramson, The Invisible Woman (San Francisco:. Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1975). 

18 The figures for women faculty are as follows: 1R00, 19 percent; 1910, 20 percent; 1920 v 
26 percent; 1930, 27 percent; 1940, 27 percent; 1950, 24 percent; 1960, 22 percent; 
1970, 22 percentjpigest o/EducatiohaJ Statistics, table 100); the percentage of women 
degree recipients (bachelors, masteit, doctoratescombined) is: 1900, 17 percent; 1910,, 
23 percent; 1920, 34 percent; 1930; 40 percent; 1940, 41 percent; 1950, 24 percent;. 
1960, 34 percent; 1970, 40 percentMetter and Babco, table G-D-3 ).. 

19 Vetter and Babco,' table G-D-2. \ .• 

• 20 Ibid.,. table A-WF-6. '. • . V a \ \ ■ ..>*'. - V 
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B2.5 percent; and in 1974-75 even lower. 14 By contrasUn two-year public * 
arid private institutions, the median salary for women has been at least 90 
percent of the median salary for meff during the past decade. 15 When these 
data are considered in the light of the impact of economic constraints arid 
projected demographic decline in the wider society on higher education, a 
cumulative pattern of declining status for women in higher education 
ominously emerges 1 . As juanita M. ^Creps observes, "If the. number of 
additional professors required to "athff universities and colleges in the 
1970s is small, the probability of improving the lot of acadienric^oni^n is : ' 
much lower than could ocdur in a high ; growth period stfth as thfe i ; 96Qs,° \ 
even if sex discriminatifo^were discontinuedr*' 16 - ^rr^T' . A 

• ■ • • ■. ■;. < ■ : ■ ' : • ' ; ■ 

. Coupled with the pattern of ^status decline for women is -tfee prevailing y 
pattern of inequality between women and men in American higher educa- • - 
tion. Arising from diverse psychological, cultural; and social sources, 1 . 7 5 
the pattern of inequality is' conveyed most forcefully in differentia} sex 
ratios between degree recipients and academic personnel and in'the'dif* \. 
ferfent postdoctoral career patterns of men arid wbmen. Since 19 10 file prc£ 
portion of women degree recipients has exceeded the proportion of women 
g, faculty in academe. 18 In 1970 women received 40.4 percent of airdegre>4 
%4.1.5 percent of bachelor's ;degrees, 39.7 percent of master's degrees; 
arid 13.3 percent of doctor of philosophy degrees. 1 * DeBpite the large pro- 
portion of vyqmen students, women faculty not only are underrepresented - 4 
but are cbriceiltrated in the lower ranks. Thus, while 50 percentof .the men 
in academe; were professors or associate professors in 1974-75 , 25"percent > "... 
of women faculty members held corresponding positions. 20 Moreover, 
thedifferential m hij^-ranHng status between men arid wpmen is greater 7 
*in universities than in either other four-year institutions or two-year insti- ) ; 
tutions.Thus, in 1974-75 the proportibn of faculty, holding associate or ' 
full professorships was 60 percent of male faculty and 30 percent of female ' * 
faculty in universities, 54 percent of male faculty and 30 percent of female * 
faculty in other four-year institutions; and 17 perceiit of male faculty and, 
11 percent of female faculty in two-yeax institutions. 21 The mofe pres- 
tigious and influential an institution is, therefore, the greater is the in- 
equality between men and women in American higher educatfon. 

14 In. 1974-75 the median salaries for women faculty represented *77.8 percent of male *' 
faculty median salaries at universities and Q5.7 percent at colleges. 8 ' 

15 TheStatus of Women Faculty and Administration in»H/gherEducationaJ Insfhufipns, .„ 
1971-72. NE A Research Memo no. 1973t7 (Washington, D.C.: National Education Asso- * 
ciation, 1973 J, pp. 1-2"; Magarrell, p. 1, Of practical interest is Bergrfmnn and Maxfeld's 
recent articlepn computing salary equity (Barbara R. Bergmann andMyles Maxfeld, Jr.; 
"How to Analyze the Fairness of Faculty Women's Salaries on Your Campus7' AAUP 
Bulletin 61 [Autumn 1975]: 262-65). ; 

16 Juanita M. Kreps, "The Woman Professional in Higher Education," -in Wp men in 
Higher Education, p. 76. * ; 

17 F§r perceptive discussions of ^these issues, see Group for the Advancement of Psy- 
chiatry; see also Florence Howe, edr, Women and the Power to Change (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1975); Saul D. Feldman, Escape from-the Doll's House (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1974); Dianne S; Peters, A nd Pleasantly Ignore My Sex: 
Academic Women, 1974 tAnn Arbor. Mich.: Center for the Study of Higher Education, 
1974); Joan Abramson, The Invisible Woman (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc.. 1975). 

18 The figures for women faculty are as follows: 1900, 19 percent; 1910, 20 percent; 1920 v • 
26 percent; 1930, 27 percent; 1940, 27 percent; 1950, 24 percent; 1960, 22 percent; jf 
1970, 22 percent(pigest o/EducatiohaJ Statistics, table 100); the percentage of women 
degree recipients (bachelors, masters, dbdtoratescombined) is: 1900. 17 percent; 1910,, \* 
23 percent; 1920, 34 percent; 193b, 40 percent; 1940, 41 percent; 19501 24 percent; - 
1960, 34 percent; 1970, 40 percentMetter and Babco, table G-D-3 ).. 

19 Vetter and Babco/table G-D-2. \ 

• 20 Ibid.,, table A-WF-6. '. • . V 0 . , • ..>■'. •• V 

.■•"•ibid: ; .. i ■ v • - : • . : ■ ,-■ 



These data on Status differentials between men and women faculty mem- 
bers have implications both for women in ad min istrative positions and for 
the relations between faculty and studfents; Qn the one hand, these data 
suggest that the number of top-level women administrators in prestigious 
institutions is unlikely to increase rapidly, for as Jacquelyn f Mattfeld hais 
observed, recruitment to. such positions ordinarily is from the ranks of 
high-status and long-term faculty.^On the other hand, the fact that^here 
are few yeomen "with high-ranking and tenured positions in academe 

^Facilitates the perpetuatibn'of cgrtain-negative st.ereotypes about women's 
iritellectual .interests and capabilities 23 that lead to lesser faculty involve- 
ment with those women — namely, women graduate students 24 h- who 
experience greatest conflict about personal and professional roles. 25 More- 
over;* the limited proportion of women associate and full professors per- 
petuates both the internalization of negative feminine stereotypes by men 

V and women faculty members and studenjs and the maintenance of the 
honsupportive Queen Bee behavior pattern among high-ranking faculty 
women. 26 The airrent status differentials between men and women irt 

; colleges and universities, therefore, have significani^pnsequences for the 
diversification of women's status in academe in the future. 

/The pattern 'of inequality also expresses itself in career differentials for men 
and women with comparable education, as Centra's 1973 research on the 
postdoctoral careers of/thres (l 950, I960, 1968) doctoral cohorts shows. 
Significant differences exist in the employment patterns, time allocations, 
publications, and incomes of men and women in the same doctoral cohort, 
j Thug, 95 percent of the men and 78 percent of the women engaged in full- 
time employment after obtaining their doctorates; 27 women's careers, but 
never men's, frequently were interrupted for family reasons (40 pfercerit 
present intermp^tip^s, 57 per9ent past interruptions^ including institu- 
tional nepollsril^le^^women academics spent more time teaching and 
less time writing than tateir male cohorts; 29 men published inore than 
women and the publication differential increased with time; 30 men earned 
more than women, 31 and this income differential also increased with time. 
The difference in men's and women's careers within academe 'may be 
attributed to factors ranging from institutional discrimination, through' 
women's internal ambivalences which produce a pattern of "autodiscfim- 
ination,'' to the existejice of a culturally preferred academic career pattern 
"tailored'to the image of a "family-free" man, as Arlie Russell Hochschild . 
has §b persuasively . argued. 32 Synthesizing these -factors in a slightly 
different way, Joan 4 Abramson concludes that "thie combination ".«*- an 
academic yardstick where productivity is the key to success ahd a firm? 

^ Mattfeld (h;4 above), p. 123. ■ , *■ .■" X • . ; '/ 

23 See, -for example, Arlie Russell Hochschild, "Inside the Clockwork of Male? Careers,". 

in Women and the Power to Change, pp. 47^80;.Feldman; passim; Mina Rees, "The 

Graduate Education of Women* in Women in Highef Education, pp. 178-187/ 7 ; 
^Engin Inel-Holmstrpmand Robert W.Holmstrbm, "The Plight of the Woman Doctoral 
■ 'Student?'* Amevicafi Educational ResearchJournaJ IT, no. 1 (1974): 1-17. " * 

K, Patrifiia Cross (ri. 5 abbye)/pp. 29-50. -J ' 

26 See, for example, Abramsbn, passim; see also Betty Richardson, Sexism in Higher. 

Education (New York: ,Seabury Press, 1974};- 
2 ^lohn A. Centra, Women, Men, and the Doctorate (Princeton, N.J.: Educational testing 
• Service, 1974), V " " '*• . ; \ . > : ' r .■ . • • 

28 IBid;Vp. 46,,. "'•■■,.)■■'•-•: 

Alan E. Bayer and Helen S. Astin, ''Sexbifferentidls ^the Academic Reward System," 
' Science 188 (May 1975): 796-8.02. v \ ' 

;.. 3o ;centr^,.j).;72, i ..,,... i ij r . ;x.^::'. 

M ibid., p. 89; Baytfr and Astin, p. 801, . v. , • 
32 Hochschild (n. 23 above), p.*7Gf ' , . : v 



belief in the low productivity of women as a class — has served to keep 
women from achieving success in the academic world/.' 33 

".-»"■■ ' * '* 'i •., 

Although contemporary trends suggest that women's status in academe is 
declining and that status inequality between men and women persists, a 
pattern of amelioration has developed during the 1970s through changes 
in student career aspirations, student recruitment, curriculum, and affir- 
mative action programs. While a large gjoportion of women doctorates are 
"concentrated iri only six fields: anthropology, biology, education, health 
sciences, psychology^and Romance languages/' 34 women undergraduate 
and graduate students increasingly aspire to enter nontraditional fields 
such as dentistry, engineering, law, and business 35 and increasingly aspire 
to combine family and career responsibilities. 36 Second, a new source of 
women students is being recruited into higher education through "recur- 
rent education" programs 37 fostering further institutional cl^nge within 
academe. Third, auricular changes are being introduced through courses 
ahd programs in women's studies, which Florence Howe has' termed "the 
educational arm of the women's movement." 38 Finally-, institutions have 



Abramson, p. 69; for discussion of specific, careers see the following, articles in 
Women on Campus: ElaineB. Hopkins, "Unemployed! An Academic Woman's Saga " 
pp. 140-51; Ruth Fischer, "Black, Female— and Qualified." pp. 160-66; Nina McCain 
'Jacquelyn Mattfeld of Brown," pp. 167-73. Moreover, Patricia Albjerg Graham re- 
cently has discussed the need to study the career patterns of "the women in nonpres- 
' tigious positions in higher education, for that is where nearly all the women have 
been" (Patricia Albjerg Graham, "So Much to Do: Guides for Historical Research on 
Women in Higher Education," Teachers College Record 76 (February 1975): 428). 
* The figures are 47 percent in 1 969-72 and 45 percent uy 972-75 (Joseph L. McCarthy 
and Dael Wolf, "Doctorates Granted to Women and Mir!Si*Group Members," Science 
189 (September 1975): 857). 

35 Vetter arid Babco, table G-E-3 ("Probable Career Choices of College Freshmen by Sex, 
1966 tol973"), table G-Pro-5 ("First-Year Enrollment of Women in Professional Train- 
ing, Selected Fields, 19e£-72"), and table G-D-l ("Number and Percent of Doctoral 
Degrees Granted to Women, by Field, 1920-1973"). See also John B. Parrish, "Women 

. in Professional Training," Monthly Labor Revietf 97 (May 1974): 41-43; Rudolph C. 
Blitz, "Women in the Professions, 1870-1970," Monthly Labor Review 97 (Mav 1974): 
34-39. . ■■■ /. , 

36 Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry (p.-5 above), passim. 

37 Elizabeth Hansot; "A 'Second-Chance' Program for Women," in Women on Campus, 
pp. 242-49; Pat Durchholz and Janet O'Connor, "Why Women Go Back to College/' 
in Women on Campus, pp. 236.41; Jean W. Campbell, "The Nontraditional S^ident in 
Academe," in Women in Higher Education, pp. 192-9 9; Rosalind Lor ing, ''Expanding 
Opportunities through Continuing Education," in Women in Higher Education; pp. 
19.9-204; Jean A. Wells, Continuing Education for06men: Current Developments 
(Washington, D.C'.: Women's Bureau, 1974); Eugenia l&lmari and Bonnie*Staley, The 
Returning Woman Student: Needs of an Important Minority Group on College Camp- 
uses, Student Development Report, vol. 12, .no. 2j: (Fort Collins: Colorado State 

•i 'University, 1974). v J- 

38 See Carne r gie Commission on Higher Education (n. 1 above), p. 242; Florence Howe, 
"Introduction," in Who's Who and Where in Women's Studies, ed. Tamar Berkowitz, 
Jean Marijgi, and Jane W^Liamson (Ofd Westbury, N.Y.: Feminist Press, 1 974), pp. vii-ix; 
Barbara Sicherman, "The Invisible Woman: The Case for Women's Studies," in Women 
in Higher Education, pp. 155-77; Catherine R. Stimpson, "The New Feminism and 
Women's Studies," iriWomen on Campus , pp. 69-84; Florence fiowe, "Womenandthe 
Power to Change," in Women and the Power to Change, pp. 127-71. Adjunct to such 
programs are women's cehterspn campuses and in communities. For a comprehensive 
list of such centers, see Project on the Status and E&ucation of Women, JYomen's 
^Ce^ters.-WhereAre They? (Washington, D.C: Association of American Colleges, 1975). 



inaugurated affirmatita* action programs, intended to decrease status in- 
equities of women aria minorities within higher education. The inade- 
quacies in the operation of these programs, however, have been chronicled 
in general and specific terms 3 ? — ; most effectively in Joan Abramson's 
case study of her tenure dispute in ThelnvisibJe Woman. While the varied 
components of the ameliorative pattern are to be welcomed, their success . 
in the foreseeable future seems doubtful given the twin constraints of 
economic recession and population decline which promise to increase 
conservative rather than innovative trends within higher education. 

If this analysis of the dominant trends for women's status in academe today 
is correct, we must agree with Lewis Carroll's Red Queen that -It "will ta^e 
"alj^he running you can do, to keep in the same place. If you want to get 
somewhere else, you must run at least twice as fast as that!!' 40 

■ : : : ' ' ' • . ' *' .. : V 

39 See Kreps (ri. 16 above}, pp. 75-94; Richardson, passim; Marilyn Gittell, "Th6 Illusion 
of Mfirmative Action," Change 7 (October 1975): 39-43; Charles J. Sugnet, "The Un- 
certainProgress of Affirmative Action," in Women on Campus, pp. 53-68; Margaret C. 
Dunkle and Bernice Sandler, "Sex Discrimination against Students: Implications of 
. Title DC of the Educational Amendments of. 1972," Inequality in Education 18 (October 
1974): 12-35; and articles by Margaret L. Rumbarger, Leo Kanowitz, Martha P. 
Rogers, Robben W. Fleming, and Katherine M. Klotzburger in Women in Higher Ed- 
ucation, pp. 207.-36. Although most of the people writing about their tenure disputes 
(such as Abramson and Hopkins)- seem to- have been unsuccessful in their pleas, 
success has been achieved by Kristin Morrison at Boston College (see The Heights 
(April 30, 1971 and February 4, 1974)). In order to. facilitate the implementation of 
affirmative-action guidelines, the recently developed committees on the status of 
women within professional associations often have organized rosters ofcwomen in the 
profession and reported on the status of women. The Association of University Women 
issued a list of the names and address of "Professional Women's Groups" in August 
1975; a great deal of the statistical data in such professional reports and rosters have 
been collected in Vetter and Babco's invaluable Professional Woman and Minorities. 
Additionally, articles have appeared recently on the status of women in various dis- 
ciplines, such as Rona M.: Fields, "The Status of Women in Psychology: How Many 
and How Come?" International Journal of Group Tensions 4 (March 1974): 93-121; 
Eva Ruth Kashket', Maiy Louisejfcobbins, Loretta Leive,.and Alice S. Huang, "Status 
of Women Microbiologists," Science 183 (February 1974): 488-94; and the historical 
biographical sketches of Lynn Ik. Olsen, Women in Mathematics (Cambridge, Mass.: 

• M:l.T Press, 1974). ■■ 

^ Lewis Carroll, Through the Looking Glass (New York: Random House, 1946), p. 32. 
For a recent comparative view of the status of women in British higher.education, see 
Margherita Rendel, "Men and Women in Higher Education," Educational Review 27 
(June 1975); 192-210: 1 
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Academic Administration: 

Hie Hard Core of Sexism in Academe K 

The last few years have witnessed dramatic changes in the role of wqmen 
in American colleges and universities. Hundreds of institutions now have 
affinitive action officers, and more faculty search committees make at 
least token attempts to include women among their candidates: These 
changes have occurred in part because of the women's movement, in part 
because of federal affirmative action legislation, and in part because re- 
search has demonstrated significant sex discriminatioif in awarding salary 
and tenure to women faculty members (Astin & Bayer, 1972; Bayer & Astin, 
'1975). . v. ; . ; \- : /• 

One area where sex discrimination has received relatively little attention 
is in recruiting and hiring administrators. Jgven though more institutions 
than ever before are advertising openings for top administrators, a casual 
look at the makeup of most college- administrators reveals that administra- 
tipn is still a male-dominated field. To a large extent, key administrative 
positions in American higher education are occupied by men. To increase 
the representation of women in college and university administration will 
take certain changes in recruiting and hiring policies. 

■ ..><■ ■ • .■ 

How many women occupy top administrative posts in higher educational 
institutions in the United States? Table 1 shows the l^nber of women in 
the five highest-paying positions in the central administration of American 
colleges and universities. These five positions have been ranked by 
median salary, generally regarded as ah iifdex of status or power. Except 
for chief student life officers, fewer than 10% of these top posts are 
occupied by women. Since the percentage of women in these positions, 
declines when single-sex institutions are omitted (last column), one can 
conclude that the overall percentages are inflated by the.high concentra- 
tion of women administrators in women's colleges. Even when women's 
colleges are included, the representation of women in top administrative J 
posts is far below their representation on college faculties or ip! student 
bodies. ,/ ' , 

Table 2 shows the representation of women among deans of major schobls 
and colleges. For only two — nursing and home economics — are women 
a majority among deans. This result is not so surprising, considering tha'fr 
most men avoid these fields (seeAstin, King, & Richardson:, 1975), Library 
science, another field yriih relatively high proportions of women stu- 
dents, shows a modest proportion of women deans (30.3%), but the repre- 
sentation of wpmen drops off dramatically for social work (18.2%), public^ = 
health (16.7%), aind physical education (10%). * ;' 

The seven deanships with the lowestproportion of women or no women at 
all are the highest-paying deanships. In fact, the salary figures for six of 
these seven deanships show a higher median salary than all central ad- 
ministrative positions except the president {see Table 1). In five of these 
seven deanships, there are no women. 
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v Is it pdssible that women are more highly represented among persons 
occupying low-level administrative posts? 



TABLE 1 

Women iii Major Administrative Positions 





• 

Position 


Men** 
(N) 


Women** 
(N) 


Percentage - 
■ ■ . * " , of Women 

All ' Coeducational 
Institutions Institutions „ 


Median 
Salary* 


President 

Chief academic officer 
Director of planning 
Chief business officer 
Chief student life officer 


1,808 
li659 * 

278 
1.684 u 
1,219 


132 
160 
9 

153 
■ 176 


6.8' . 
8.8 
3.1 
8.3 
12.6 


5.6 
7,2 
2.5 

10.6 


$34,800 
...27.500 
26,000 
* 24 ,378 
22.750 



*ChronicJe of . Higher Education, February 17. 1976. .(Certain high-paying deanships. not generally 
regarded as part of central administration, and staff legal couwseTTriot generally regarded as 
'administrators, have been omitted.) f 
^Institutions reporting sex of incumbent from the 1972-73 Higher Education General Information 
Survey. 



TABLE 2 

Sex of Deans oT Schools andfColleges 



School or CoJJege 



Men ' 


Women 


(N) 


(N) 


\ ' 

25 


292 


15 


l69 


62 


27 


99 " 


22 


. 30 


6 


226 


26 


212 


23 


. 50 


5 


495 


45 


389 


28 


424 . , 


30 


171 


11 


284 


V 17 


489 


24 


173 


8 : 


492 


22 


68 


3 


.103 


3 


173 


4 ■ 


258 


5 


- Ill 


'.'2 


63 


1 


54 


0 


237 


0' 


63 


• 0. 


53 .. 


0 


20 


0 


4.839 * 


663 



Percentage 0/ Women ' . Median Salary* 



Nursing 

Home economics 
Library science 
Social work 
Public health 
Physical education 
Fine arts 

Natural resources 

Continuing education 

Graduate 

Education 

Music 

Evening division 

Business 

Extension 

Arts and sciences 

Journalism 

Agriculture 

Technology , 

Vocational education 

Law 

Architecture 

Dentistry 

Engineering 

Medicine. 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary medicine 
^ All colleges 



. 92.0 
87.9 
30.3 
18.2 
16.7 
. 10.0 
9.6 
I 9.1 
8.3 
6.7 
6.6 
6.0 
5.6 
4.7 
4.4' 
4.3 
4.2 
2.8 
2.3 
1.9 
'1.8 
.1.6 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
13.7 



$24,000 
25.575 

29.000 



30.300 
28,848 
23,700 

28,000 
25,627 
28,000 

29,950 

23,500 

22.040 

39,200 , 

31,645 

42,907 

33.00O K 

52,000 

35,082 



*Chrpnic]e 0/ Higher Education, February 17, 1976. 



Table 3 shows the percentage of women in middle-, and low-level posi- 
tions. Again, the positions have been ranked by the proportion of women 
occupying theiH- That the percentages are generally higher than those in 
Tables 1 and 2 suggests that women are most successful in obtaining 
middle- and low-level administrative positions. Seven of the eight lowest- 
paying positions (median, salary less! than $17,000) are occupied by the 
highest proportion of women (more than ! 5%y. Conversely, all six of the 
highest-paying positions (median salary $20,000 or more) have fewer than 
15% women. Once again, there is a substantial negative relationship be- 
tween the median ' salary and the proportion: of women occupying the 
position. 
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WOMEN 
ADMINISTRATORS 
BY TYPE OF 
INSTITUTION 



Are women administrators equally represented*}]! different types of insti- 
tutions, or-are those wortien occupying fop administrative posts located 
primarily in institutions for women? A substantial number of private 
institutions in the United States--- primarily Roman Coolie colleges and 
nonsectarian colleges for women —have traditionally Men run by and for 
women. Since many of these institutions have recently become coeduca- 
tional, it is difficult to obtain an accurate picture of where the top admini- 
strators are located simply by excluding institutions that are formally 
designated single-sex colleges (Table 1). 

Table 4- shows the distribution of men and women college presidents by y 
type of institution. Of the 132 women college presidents, 77 are in Roman 
Catholic four-year colleges, and 32 are in private two-year colleges. Of the 
latter group, 23 are in Catholic colleges and 7 in colleges forewomen. One 
of the remaining two is president of a college with 50 students cbntrplleck 
by the Church of God, and the other is president of a nonsectarian insti- 
tution with 2,500 students in Puerto Rico. Thus, all but 25 of these 132 
women are presidents of either Roman Catholic or women's colleges. 
One percent (N=3) of the presidents of public four-year colleges is. 
women. One is president of a former women's institution in a large eastern c 
city; the second heads § college for nursing in a large southwestern state. 
^The^third is president of a former riormal school, until recently attended 
priiSari ly by women ; the institution still offers residential facilities only 
for women. In short, even the few women presidents of public four-year 
colleges preside over institutions Jhat traditionally have been exclusively 
or primarily for women, r - 

TABLE a > . 

Women in Middle- and Low-Level Administrative Positions 





Institutions* - 


Percentage 


Median 


Position ■ / ' ' 


IN) 


of Women 


Salary 00 


Bookstore manager 


■■■■j 1,192 . 


.: 45.9 


$11,693 


Librarian 


1,907 


• 41,9 


19.000 


Registrar . 


1,485 . 


* , 36,7 . 


17,568 


Director of food services* 


" 600 


■34.3 


16,696 


Director of student placement ' , 


713 


28,9 . 


16,080 


Director of student housing 


•• '530 


25.1 


15,082 


Director of information office 


.413 


24.5' 


.15,636 


Director of financial aid 


1,346 


24.4 


15,547 


Director of student-counseling 


964 


20.0 


,19,017 


Director of public relations : . 


998 


19.6 


17,799 


Director of personnel services 


; 557 


16.9 


18,430 


Director of admissions 


1,508 


15.8 . 


v 18,500 


Student center director . j 


630 


15.1 


16,000 


Director of community services 


235 


14.9 


20,873 


Director of institutional studies 


350 


13.4 


* 20.423 


Purchasing agent 


700 


12.9 


15,750 


Comptroller 


766 


12.0 


19,229 


Budget director 


. ■ „ ■ 281 


9.6 


21,600 


Director of computer center 


. 831 


4.9 


19,800 


Director of development 


1,073 


4.7 


22,700. ' 


Staff legal counsel 


93 


— 3.2 


25,580 


Director of physical plant - 


1,387 


1.5 


17,593 


Director of athletics . . • 


. 895 


1.1 


^20,000 



^Institutions reporting sex of incumbent from the 1972-73 Higher Education. General Information 
Survey.. 

**Chronible of Higher Education, February 17, 1976. 

None of the 129 public and private universities is governed by a woman 
president. This fact, together with the finding that more other institutions 
that havej^Cmen presidents are, or have been until recently, exclusively 
for women, suggests that women candidates are simply not seriously con- 
sidered when most coeducational institutions recruit new presidents. 

Since these data were collected in 1973, one might argue that the situation 
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may have changed dramatically in the past four years and that Women 
are now much better represented in'top leadership posts. To test this' pos- 
sibility, a current list of college presidents— maintained by the American 
Council on Education and updated weekly by the staff of the Coopera- 
tive Institutional Research Program at the University of California, Los 
Angeles — was consulted. The results of this examination show clearly 
that the situation remains virtually unchanged: As of May 1977, only about 
one percent of all presidents of public four-year colleges and public and 
private universities is women. The situation in public four-year colleges 
remains completely unchanged: Only three of 309 presidents are women, 
dhd two pf these preside over institutions that were formerly exclusively 
or pnmarily.for women. Only two of 113 public university presidents are 
Women. and one* of these presides Over a women's university/None of the 
65 presidents of private universities is a woman. 



TABLE 4 ■ 'y 
Sex of College President, by Type of Institution 



10/ 

Institution 



Institution 
(N) 



Men 



Women 



Universities 

Public 

Private ' 
Four-year colleges 

Public 

Roman Catholic 
Protestant ', 
Nonsectaiian. 
Two-yeax colleges 
Public , 
Private 



Percentage 
of Women 



■> 



• 81 
48 

303 
192 
300 
281 

559 
176 



81 
48 

300 
115 
293 
271 

556. 
144 



0 
0 

3 
77 
.7 
10 

-3 
32 



0.0 
0.0 

1.0 
40.1 
2.3 
3.6 

.5 
18. 1 



SOURCE: National Center for Educational Statistics, ' 

Do these data constitute evidence of outright sex discrimination in recruit- 
uig college and university presidents? It is difficult to provide a definitive 
answer to that question; given the complex and somewhat unpredictable 
nature of th$ recruiting process. A partial answer may lie in the pool of 
candidates from which college presidents are usually selected. Although 
presidential candidates may come from a variety of positions, the mast 
frequent steps on the ladder of academic administration are probably chief 
academic officer tod dean of the college of airts and science?. Persons 
aspiring to college presidencies are frequently advised to seek either of 
these posts as a step toward their ultimate*goair 

Table 5-shovys the distribution of women in these two high administrative 
positions. To provide a context to evaluate the results, th6 table includes 
the percentage of women on the faculties of different types of institutions. 
Since occupants of these two positions are frequently chosen from among 
the faculty ranks, comparing the percentage bf women on the faculty (last 
column) with the percentages of women occupying the posts of chief 
academic officer and liberal, arts dean provides a basis for judging whether \ 
the number of women in these posts, is proportional to their representation * 
^ on the faculty. 

the results in Table 5 are remarkably similafr to those in Table 4. Women 
chief academic officers and liberal arts deans are highly concentrated in 
theT^oman Catholic two- and four-year colleges, and virtually nonexistent 
in the public and private universities and public four-yekr alleges. The 
relative concentrations of women top administrators and faculty members. " 
are ftmilar, in that they are most higlily..represente(f in Roman Catholic 
two- and four-year institutions and least represented in public and private 
universities. Diflferences in absolute percentages of w;omen administrators 
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compared with women faculty, however, are substantial for all types of 
institutions, particularly the universitites and public colleges. Using the 
percerrtage^f women oil the faculty as\guide, women are uriderrepre- 
sented'aa^Kfef academic officers in the public two-year ctffleges by a factor 
iof 10 to 1 afid in the public four-year colleges by a factor of more than 
20 to 1. , . ■ : - , r . 

Tables 4 and 5 also provide striking evidence of sgx discrimination in 
hiring top administrator by both public and private universities: Of the 
approximately 125 universities for which data were available, there are no 
presidents, one chief academic officer, and one dean of arts and sciences 
who are women. Using the proportion of women on university faculties 
as a guide, women .are underrepresented* in each of these three top 
' & university positions by a factor of more than 15 to 1. X 

CONSEQUENCES-FOR. One practical consequence of sex discrimination in hiring top administra- 
STUDENTSr \ tors is that both men and women students who enter college for the first 
time are exposed to a malerdomiriated and male-oriented administration. 
V The absence of women in top administration can create an environment 
. ; ■»"•*. that lacks not only role models for women who might ultimately^become 

administrators, but also the unique perspective that women might bring to 
uie varied tasks of administering a college. 

, : ■ ■ * • : ' * ' -c , . . - . ' '•• - . " " :; - ' 

TABLE 5 , \.- 

Sex of Chief Acaftemic Officer and Dean of Arts and S&fonces 
-..-,•« , by Type of Institution and Percentage of Women on Faculty 

Chief Academic Officer Dean of Arts and Sciences Women on Faculty 

Type of Institution* , Women Institution* Women Institution* Mean 

-j ■ Institution - , . . (Nj 



— * 

All institutions 


1,819 


160 


8.8 


512 • 


21 * 


4.1 


2,051 


29.0 


Universities 
















Public 


80 


1 


1.3 


77 


0 


0.0 


68 


17.5& 


Private ^ s 


A 7 


. o 


.0,0 


45 


1 


2.2* 


. '44 


16".6 


Four-year colleges 


















Public 


299 


3 


1.0 


180, 


2 


1.1 


316 


24.5 


Roman -Catholic 


189 


74 


39.2 


30 


5 


.16.7, 


194 


42.0 


Protestant ; 


291 


19 


' 6.5 


21 


.1 


4.8 


300 


23.4 


Nonsectarian 


. 256 


25 


10.0 


4 2 


2 


■4.8 


307 


22.9 


Two-year colleges 
















Public 


503 


15 


3.0 . 


' 112 


9 


8.0 


644 . 


30.4 


Private 


154 


23 


14.9 


4 


1 


20.0 


178 


44.4 



'Institutions reporting sex of incumbent from 1972-73 Higher Education General Information 
Survey.- . 

■ k 'V- '. ■ TABLE 6 ■ y 

. 1 Percentage of Entering Freshmen Exposed to Men and 

* ■ Women Presidents and Chief Academic Officers 

(N=l,829 Institutions) 

< Percentage of Entering Freshmen Exposed 

Sex o/ President,- Institutions ' Women "Men Total. 

Academic Officer , (N) \ (N =617217) ' (N =706,635) (N=l,323,952) 

Both women 86 1.9 . /■ .5 1.2- 

One woman, one man 115. 4.8 2.8 3.7 j 

* Both men .1,628 93.3 96.7 95.1 

• " ! — "~ [ 9_ r '- — ' — ; — ■ , ■ ; — - — — v- 

How many new freshmen are exposed to institutional environments, con- 
. trolled by men, by women, and by both sexes? Table 6 shows tfee number 
of institutions in .which the top two administrative 
chief academic officer — are occupied by men, by women, and by a man 
and a^woman, and percentages of men and women freshmen who enter 
those institutions. Clearly, although women are slightly more likely to 
^ enter colleges in which one or both top positions are occupied by a woman, 
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the vast majority of both sexes enrolls in colleges in which both positions 
are held by men. Indeed, 19 of every 20 new college freshmen attend an 
•f ; . institutiqn in which the top two administrators are meii. ^ . 

Table 7 includes the dean of the college of arts and sciences in the analysis.* 
Fewer than half the institutions have such a position and most are in uni- 
versities. The table shows' results strikingly similar to those in Table 6: 
Virtually none of the students (only a few [ hundred men and women) • 
[ e,nrolls at an institution in which all three top administrative posts are held 
by women. About one student in 20 enrolls at an, institution in which at 
least one of theae posts is occupied by a /vyo'man. Thus, 19 out of every 20 
freshmen enter an institution in which all three key administrative posts 
are held by men. / . 

• TABLE 7 

Percentage of Entering Freshmen Exposed to Men and Women > 
• . Presidefats, Chielf Academic Officers, and. - 
Deans of Arts and Sciences 
(N=629.190 , Freshmen at 469 Institutions) . 



Sex of President, 
Academic Officer, 
Dean 


Institution 
(N) 


Percentage of Entering Freshmen 
Women . Men 
(N=288,655) (N=340,535), (N 


Exposed 
Total 
=629.190) 


All three women 


4 


.2 • 


o 


•' .1 


Two women, one man 


<■ i 


.1 ■' 


.1 


.1 


Two men, one woman 


20 


4.6 


4.4 


.1 


All three men 


444 


-. , 95.1 


' 95.5 


95.3 
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SUMMARY AND , Clearly, women are grossly underrepresen ted in all top administrative 
CONCLUSIONS posts in American colleges and universities. What appears to be a modest 
representation among college presidents^and academicians is, on closer 
examination, a relatively high representation of woftien among adminis- 
trators in colleges for women. Private universities and public institutions , 
of all types show the greatest lack of women administrators. A handful of 
'women occupies top administrative posts in public two- and four-year 
college?, while virtually no women occupy these posts in public and pri- 
vate universities. Among both top- Md middle-level administrative posi- 
tions, there is a istrong negative correlation between the average salary and 
the propbrtion of women occupying the position, 

' A more recent survey by the National Associati6n of State Universities and 

. Land-Grant Colleges suggests that change in women opcupying lovyVlevel 

* posts may have occurred since the data for this article were collected (mid- 

1973), but on closer inspection the picture for academic administration 
. shows little change. While the survey shows some increase in the propor- 

tion of women in low-levek positions at toie 133 member institutions of 
the association, which includes most public ptiversities and sometarge 
public four-year colleges, little-change occurred in the proportion of 
women presidents, chief academic officers, and deans. By mid-197ivonly 
0.8% of the presidents and 1.1% of the chief officers of administrative 
divisions were women. Of the 156 women deans — 15.7% of all deans in 
1975 — more than 'half were deans of either home economics or nursing 
schools. The increase in women occupying low-level positions was inter- 
\ preted as evidenceof progress, but it is difficult to accept the conclusion" 
♦ that "It is from this pool of administrators that many of the higher-level 
administrators are chosen." Traditionally, presidents and top academic 
officers are chosen from anjdng the faculty, not only among directors of 
student services-, 'registrars, librarians, personnel directors, assistants to 
academic administrators* directors of public information, affirmative 
action officers, and similar positions which accounted for most of the 
increase. ' * 



VV^y are women so uhderr,epreserited in top administrative posts? Several 
faetqrs ar^ probably operative: Traditionally, seardi committees for top 
positions in academic administration are dominated by older male faculty 
members; many of whom ar&imliJcely to take ahywoman candidate seri- 
ously. At the saitffetim^ many talented women faculty members may not 
have devpted the same effort as their male colleagues to making them- 
selves visible to search committees. A number of studies on sex differences 
have documented clearly, the distinctions .between men and women in 
statues aspirations, interpersonal aggressiveness, and dominance. 
StilJ another potential obstaclje is the criteria used for selection. Most 
search committees for high-level administrative posts give -considerable 
weight to prior administrative experience or even "high-lever' administra- 
tive experience. Since many potential women candidate^ lack such ex- 
perience, the^ may not be considered seriously by committees or, if such 
criteria are included in the position announcement, may never become 
candidates in the first place. 

Although' it is not possible to assess the relative importance of these and 
other explanations, the underrepresehtation of women in administration 
indicates a need for certain changes in recruitment, selection, and promo- 
tion: - { * 

1 . Institutions should undertake a serious appraisal of the representation of 
women among their top administrators, particularly in positions that 
are rungs on the career ladder for. potential college presidents (chief 
academic officers, administrative vice presidents, and deans of arts ahd 
sciences and of other major cqlleges). 

2. Institutions should undertake a careful study of the processes by which m 
women are bypassed in" recruiting and selecting persohs for posts that 
usually lead to top administrative positions (department chairpersons, 
deans, and so forth). The selection processes for these middle-level ad- 

^ ministrative positions should be scrutinized and changes undertaken to 
encourage morewomen to become cancjidates . In particular , the require- 
ment that thte candidate have prior administrative experience should 
be questioned. 

3 ^Search. comifiittees, as a matter of routine, should include women on 
their list of serious- candidates. Since women may be more reticent than 
men to make their interest in administrative positions known, search 
committees should actively solicit interest aiiiong potential worh^n 
candidates. to p : *:Z' - 

4. Active recruitment is perhaps less critical in filling presidencies than in 
filling other top administrative posts, given the dearll^Lwomeri cur- 
rently holding these other positions, and the fact thai presidents are 
typically recruited from the ranks of other top administrators. In other 
words, simply filling a few. m§re presidencies Vith yomen will no ; 
remedy the basic lack of women in positions that usually lead to \hi 
presidency. 
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Three's a Crowd: The Dilemma of 
the Black Woman in Higher Education 

Four years ago, if anyone had said to me that the black woman in higher 
education faces greater risjcs and problems now than in the past, I doubt I 
would have taken the remark seriously. I would ha^e marveled at the 
rhetoric and pointed to federal legislation enacted on the crest of the civil 
rights movement of the 1950s and 1960s, and nodded proudly at the 
few blacks in token ("you've got to begin somewhere") positions in major 
institutions. I would have pointed to such outstanding black women as 
Mary McLeod Bethune, Mary Church Terrell, Coretta King, and Shirley 
Chisholm. "A great deal still needs to be done "J would- have said, "but 
blacks, including black wpmen, have coihe a long way.'' * 
In 1972, after four years of teaching and working in a university admini3\ 
tration, I would nod my head in ieady agreement if the same remark were 
ihade. My mind was changed not by startling riew studies or surveys on 
the subject — indeed there are none — but by personal experience and 
by listening to accounts of black women educators and administrators 
across the country. Black women in higher education are isolated, under- 
utilized, and often demoralized. They note the efforts made id provide 
equal opportunities for black men^and white women in higher education, 
while they somehow are left behind in the wake of both the black and 
feminist movements. The intent of this chapter is to assess the situation of 
black women in higher education — undergraduates; faculty, and ad- 
ministrators. - • \. V 

In-the past tyto decades, a wealth of material has appeared on the subject of 
blacks in . higher education; but most of these stores concern only black 
meru This jis understandable since the great mSJprity of blacks who have 
received advanced decrees in Mgher^education Ve men. In a i968 survey 
of doctoral and professional degrees conferred by black institutions (see 
Table 9.1), it was found that 91 percent were awarded t6 blaqlk men, 
only 9 percent to black women. Supb-data militate against 'the general 
assumption that black women haye been included, on an equal basis with 
men, irj the movement towarcl equal rights ajid inCTeased educational and 
employment oppqrtunities, #t .,-. vi 

• 9t ..: • . ., '.t; TABLfi-'i.! ?"■'"•, r ; - . ' 

■%>>' 1 . ' Professional Degrees (Conferred by Black Institutions in 1968 

by Sex and Field of Specialization . 



Field 



Medicine (M.D.) 
Dentistry (D.D.S.) 
Law(L^:B.) 

Veterjnary' tyetficine [D. V.M.) 
Theology (Tklty, . 
Total ^number ana* 'overall percentages 



Number of 
Degrees 



Men 
(percent) 



: :' (pbicent) \ \ 



125 
84 

146 
29 
45 

435 



85.B 
95.0 
90.4 
96.5 
97.8 
91.0 



r 14.4 
• 5.0 
9.6 
3.5 
2.2 

9.0 



SOL/RCE: Jackson 1972a. 

'Three's a Cmwd:WeDilemma:pfthe Black Woman in HigherEducation/'hy Constance 
M. Carroll, from Academic Women on the Move, edited by Alice S. Rossi andw4nri 
Caldeiwood,® 2973 by Russell Sage Foundation. New York/ 



AUTHOR'S NOTE: I am grateful for the useful discussion and criticism of Dr. Konnilyri 
Feig and Dr. Rebecca Carroll. -v.. 
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The few black,women in academe today feel isolated because they are 
> isolated. Jacqueline Johnson Jackson summarizes the situation, well: 
Even if the facts were narrowed to. higher education only, if is still true that black 
females have been severely disadvantaged. In 1940, a slightly lai^er number of 
black males (25 years and older) were more likely to complete four or more years 
of college than theigtfemale counterparts. Twenty years later; the pattern had re- 
versed, when a very small percentage of black females in that same age group 
had completed higher school grades than had black males. By 1970, though,. a 
larger percentage of black males (21 years and older) had completed four or more 
years of college (Jackson 1972b:102J.'„ ' 

Even though black women en ^college in roughly the same or often larger , 
proportions than do black mafftee Table 9 ; 2), black men are more likely 
to receive an advanced degree Beyond the Master's degree and thereby 
gain access to positions iifcolleges and universities. One has only to glance 
at the faculty or staff directory of any university or college to note the 
absence of black women. My own institution, the University of Pittsburgh, 
represents/a microcosm of this nationwide situation (see Jable 9^3). Eight 
per cent of the professional staff are black - and a slightly larger proportion 
of the^ white staff members than of the minority staff members are 
women (17 percent compared to 14 percent). The most significant contrast 
is the difference in rank distribution— white men and black.men markedly, 
exceed white Women and Mack women, at the upper r&iks. White 'men 
constitute 50 percent of the associate or full professor raiiks, black men 31 
percent, white women 19 percent, and black women 3 percent. Clearly, 
sex iSf more of a handicap than race in the upper ranks -of the teaching 
staff at the University of Pittsburgh, apd' the disproportion between the 
sexes is far greater for blacks than for whites. Among whites, meiyxe abput 
two arid a half times'more likely than women ttf be in the uj^fr ranks,, 
but-among blacks, men* are ten times more likely than^women'to enjoy 
higher status. .,. t 



; : / TABLE 9.2. , 
. Proportion of Black.Students in College Freshmah Classes; y 'r ' 
Fall 1971. by -Type of Institution and Sf^^-'^ 1 '-^ . 
'_ ■ . ... (in percentages) ' " \Xy* : - : -' :: ^y'';' ^ C<£ ■ : . 

Type of Institution . , Men fi ■ <: /Worsen 

Coeducational CpUeges ■ 4 ■•: . * . ; '/ '''>-" Vv 

Nonstectarian , - 4 ' " i 12.0 *.\ t ' \. .C. v !' :i 'l?.3": ;•'< 

Catholic - " " 2.9 - ; . • -'.:V " 

Sing Je-Sex Colleges ' . . . ' V" *- 

Non^ctafian' . _ 5-3 - - / V »;« 16.9 

Catbffl? / 3.0 3.1 

Predonrmhntly Black Colleges y 94.7 ... '. * m *K 97.5 

SOURCE: American CouriqjH^ducation 1971:55. ' ' vT ■■ " ' ' ' ; 

■ •/ '".-.;vi,> \ ," ' . \,/;* :■■'..>■■ * ■ .A; ■■ 

'• \ ■ 1 ' ■ : .]'■"'' ' ■ .. ? ':'V- r : ■ L \: - ' ■ ■ 
Consistent with this profile is the tendency for wotae^pf £dth races to be 
disproportionately represented in such nontenur^d gX ^&^^ginal ,, -aca- 
demic Statuses as research associate or professiond.lifcr^ the 
same picture holds in tlje instance of administrativ^.ppsteTK^sepositidns 
are far more likely to go* to black men than black women ^a^ 
also fpund among white 'academics. Jackson is right irfsaxingv 
One must.. ;unjierstand that black males have had greajtdr, access" to the more 
prestigious, institutions of higher learning. This nieans '^ha^the occupational 
oppOTtoiiities' of black females ha^e been limita^^ 
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TABLEvd.3,. • ■ .} : - ~ - ■ 

•Full-Time Professional Staff at tBe University of Pittsburgh, 
[ Fall 1970, by Race and Sex ' ] 



Hank 



White Men White Women 



No; 



.% 



, No. . %' 



; Minority Men* 

' No, % \ 



Full professor 
Associate professor 
; Assistant professor - 
Instructor 

. Assistant instructor 
■ Lecturer or teacher 
. Total teaching 
ranks 
Research associate 
or professional 
libfyari ; 
Total professional . 
• staff 

JpTotal faculty (by race) 
^Percent female (by race), 



Minority Women* 
No. % 



420 
355 
483 
196 
45 
68 

1,567 



38 



1,605 



27. 
23 
31 
13 
3 



25 
42 
128 
91 
.29 
20 

335 



7 
12 
38 
27 
9 
6 



58 15 



393 



21 
' 17 
43 
27 
6 

, 7 
121 



12 



133 



17 
.14 
36 
22 
5 



1 
16 

' 11 
2 
2 

32 



.3 
50 
34 
6 
6 



•6. 1ft 



38 



1,998 
17 



171 

14* 



SOURCE? Computed by author from university catalog. 

'Predominantly black. ;. ' : . . 

This situation is i^ot-uniqtte to institutions of higher learning, The^blafP 
woman's statu* in higher education mirrors her impact 'oil the national 
sceneuDne can leaf through the now famous 1971 Ebony roster of Ameri- 
ca's 100 leading blacks aQd : finji:tihie names of only nine women. The prob- 
lem is cl0ar. New surveys ahd*data are not necessary, to document what is 
painfully manifest: Mary Church Terrell, Jeanne Noble, and Shirley Chis- 
holm notwithstanding, the black woman has been excluded from institu- 
tions of higher education as she has been excluded frdm all other oppor- 
tunities. • T 4 a . 

Fpr the most part, black women college graduates nave moved into areas 
that traditionally have been "opeii" to them, e.g!, etementary^and second- 
ary education, social work, arid nursing. The United' States Ejureau of the 
•Census survey of population employment in 1960 showed; that among 
employed black women, 5 percent were public school teacher^; 19 percent 
were nurses; 5 percent were in social work; and 3.2 percentfwere hfealth, 
technicians. In comparison, i.l percent were emplcwedrb^ tolleg^es as 
presidents (notably Bennett, a black women's cpllegM professors, and 
instmctors^0.1*|iercerit were lawyers or judges; 0 3 percent Were physi- 
cians afad surgeons (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1964). Ijsee the Same trends- 
amongWack women students, Whom I counsel either because they were 
gu ided into these areas or because they beligtfe that th^sfegre^ #he only areas 
open to them. 

Even in tftose areas where their numbers are large, bla'a 
receive the same promotional advancements as- blacks 
school systenis, few become principals and even fewe 
upper administrative ppsts. T?he same is true in sj 
ag'encffes. This is not the case for blpck men, wha^- 
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tio^saitfWhich they can bejiighly visible in 
''cnisader.for equal employment or affirmati 
reai&n, k black woman at a board meeting is 
"vMbilNy" as a black male.' It would bg ease 
.control tftes& agencies and institutions 
men and thereby practice^an "uncons? 
tive action programs. We &e ail.|^ 

— I saw God last -night--- v^V^r/y-^". • 

— Really? What's he.lifai/ ' 

— Well, he^s a woman atnd she's blackl 



O r*. 



^,\yom6n rarely 
In public 
irdmoted to 
t government, 
iyjj^ven'p'psi* 
Ofinstttutiqri's 
pK Fcir some uncanny 
js^it to have the same 
' that white men who 
ore easily with blaidk 
ism within their affifma- 
e sKftSk valine gf the joke: 



agency 




• X 



in :; 

If 




•r 



: When one poriclers ;this : testimony tp to be - 

jtjiis most polar opposite ; one wonders how far we have pome and. how far 

we caii really expect i 6 go.The strongest antagonism iii thtfjoke is the God:. 

wbman equation; that is, the tension between sexual ^pB^^ite&£ V ^(ii^e " 
Janguiage) appears to be greater arid more difficult to trahWehd than the 

antagonism between thejaces^ \ •^V: : V'j;' : ■■/;■■/) 

There is no more^solated.subgroup in ; academe thanWack^ 
have neither racenpr.sex in common white m the" 
decision-niaking stratum ;6f aqadem^ least 
share with white maWteir predp Evert in black 

educational agencies and instilutipns; ti&ere is a disproportionately greater 
number of black males than black females in important positions.* At the 
University of Pittsburgh, for example, there are only three woriien among 

"th'q seventeen faculty members.of the Black Studies Itepa^lmeftjt. No cal- 
culator is necessary to count Ae.number of black women holdiiig reapon- 
sible appointments in the NAAGP, th^e.Uf^an League, black colleges, Mack 
studies departments, and minority programs iirwhite institutions. Where 
they are/fpund, women tend to be at lower salaries; and to wait longer for 

. prorifipfibn, through the.durjsns hpnorum. \ ' . 

^e^^CGtipational • qo&parisons are made, it becomes, quite clear that black 
- .Women haye i u sudlly hq'd thq gtediesi access to the worst jobs eft ftie lowest eanjK ; 
,fngs^ Black females have; cpi^istently been in the minority*among black physi* 
ci&ns, college presideht$, Attorneys, architects and other high-level positions 
(Jackson 1972b:102)! ^ : ' 0- ? .. 

It is clear that when translated into actual opportunities for emplojteent 
and promotional arid ettf^^ the civil rights '' movement 

really meant rights for black men, just as, historically, the eights of men 
•.haye referred to the rights of white men. . ■/•■' vi 

In this framework, bteck"^a^^ academic opppnnriities are 

limited, that there arQ baiiTlers^ a 
built-in isolation in an a c^d $jnic cjaree r. Unttkeiwhite ^ndlblackmen, who" 
more frequently are sei^ctedfpr apprenticeships or assistaritehips tp^male 
"people developers,' ^black women have had very few rtio^eld -Sr. Cham-, 
pio'ns to encourage and assist them in their develop ment/Bl;^ 

,jbave had to develop themselves on their own, with n6 help fronliWhites-, 
Q^black^men, in order to ."make -if" in academic I iiistitutiohs. This tiaa; 

. taken its toll On black wbtaen in all areas of life and wojk. vV': 
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WOMEN 
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In talking with -black women undeiferaduates, I have" noticed &nyalmost ' 
.fierce singjgrnpintledriess in their preparation for careers: More than half 
*e3cpress a desiie to pursue careers in "traiSitional M areas, e.g;, education,. 
. social work. With very few exceptionslthev insist that they are. fully pre- 
pared to pursue these careers despite Jpla^obr marriage. Thesjg 
. are consistent with those fpund by. ti Noble 

others. Black women undergraduate^ feet the. preSstires-ofltfoth racial and 
- sexual. discrimination, ;%d <&oos& ^ the hard struggle of:. 

. career mobility as the "way out'V^Vthey have few role models^ with 
whom to' identify in developing healthy s6lf-concept% The great majority 
,, of their professors are white men, or, if they take blatk studies courses, 
black ihen. Rarely do they see black wpmeain responsible, academic or 
administrative positions; and so students ijmst look to each other for sup- 
^ y .pprt jBffid role' models. AS a result, they often form peer groups simile tor 
* v^^xtgnjdfed family stractjfl^s. ,' : ;* * • ■ - V 1 

In th^/sWvey of black stiiderits at predominantly white uni^esities and 
Qolleg|s, Willie and Levy (1972) found that the greatest ds^ee of social 
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TABLE 9.3. , , > 

Full-Time Professional Staff at the University of Pittsburgh, 
Fairi970, by Race 'and SexV , : ' ■ . 



... .WhiteMen ' White Women Minority- Afen* ■" Minority Women * : : 

Rank .'" '"No.-. % . No. % ._ ; 'No. % - : * "tJo. >% / 

Full professor *; .,420' . 27 . 25 7 21 17 " — — ' " 

Associate professor 355 23 42; 12 \r 17 14 ft k i 3 ' 

Assistant professor ■' fa 483 31 ' 128 38 ' " 43 .36 ' 16 50 ' 

Instructor.. . 196 13 91 5S7. 27 • 11 34 

Assistant instructor ,.45 ^ 3 ' 29 . /9 . J a . 5 ' 2 . 6 

vLecturer or teacher ' 68 4 20 ! - 6 . ' T- ' <£~ • ' -j" 2 6 \ 

Total teaching L:' * j- '. ' . ' 

■ ranks , U i;567 335 . ;121 ; < V' 32 

Research associate ' • „••■.# • .. / . : " 

or .professional ■ ■". 1 

librarian. . 38 2 58 15 . „ 12' 9 6 ,16 

Total professional ■ '• . ' . / . - - _ 

staff 1,605 393 -* 133 " ■ V 38 

total faculty (by race) 1,998 ' \ \V 171 

Percent female (by race) 17 ; ' . 14 



SOURCE: Computed by # author from university catalog. 
• ^Predominantly black. ' • » 

f This situation if not unjiqufe to institutions of higher learning. The black' 
i woman's status, in higher education mirrors her impact on the national 
; scene. One; can leaf thf ough the now famous 1971 Ebony roster of Ameri- 
ca's 100 leading black? and find the names of orily nine wonpi, The prob- 
lem is clear. New surveys and data are not necessary to document what is 
painfully manifest: Mary Church Terrell, Jeanne Noble, and Shirley Chis- 
*holm notwithstanding, the-black woman has been excluded from institu-- 
tions of higher e9lugatibn n as she has been excluded from all other oppor- 
tunities. .'«■»•■* t • 



For the most part, black women college ^radtfetes have moved into areas 
that traditionally have been "ojien'' to them, e.g-, elementary and Second- • 
ary . education, social work, alnd nursing > The United States Bureau of the 
Gensus survey of population emRiby^iBnt in 1960 showed that among 
employed black women, 5 percent wet^pubhc school teachers; 19 percent 
werariyrses; 5 percent were in social woyk; and 3.2 percent were health 
tedhjaicians. In comp^isdisL 1.1 percent were employed by colleges as 
presi4eiats (notably Bennetftv^ black women's college), professors, arid 
instr^ititofe; 0.1 percent jvere layers or judges; 0.3 percent were physi- 
cians and surgeons (U^Sureau of the Census 1 964). I see the same trends 
among tjlack women students whom I counsel, either because they were 
guided into these areas or because they believe that these are the only areas 
open to them. ? .."'«"•' 

Even in those areas where their numbers are large, black women rarely 
receive the same, promotion^ adyanceihents as black men. In* public 
schoorsystems f few become principals and even "fewer are promoted to 
upper administrative posts. The same is true in Social and government 
agencies. TWs is not the Case for black men, who are usually given posi- 

? tions in which they can^be highly visible in an agency's or institution's 

•"crusadey f6} equal employment or affirmative actibn. For some uncanny 
reason, a black woman at 9 board meeting is not thought to have the saime 
"visibility" as a blaSk malet It would be easy to 'say that white men who 

T control these agencies and institutions can identify more easily with black 
men and thereby practician "unconscious" sexism within their alfirma- 

• tive action programs. We are all familiar with the shock value of the joke: 

— I saw tod last night 

— Really^What's he like? ' 

Well, he's a #oman and shs's blackl • * 4 



v :.v^V.Sr: When oneponderi??tfes testimony to what the white male really feek 

v/^;:;y;-*"'?v ;; -.*- ; ^his most polar opposite, one wonders how far we have come arid how far 

* . we can Really expect to'go r .Thestrqngestantagom 

■ >; .V's,;.v. -v; v,- . womari equation; that is, the tension between sexual "opposite^'. (male 
' : v 'V* language) appears tb be greater arid more difiicult to transcend than the 
; / antagonism between the rgces/* : . 

: • • * ' There is no moreisolated subgroup in academe than black women. They 
;. V hfeive neither race nor sex in ^ conimon with white males, who dominate the 

; decision -making stratum of academe; black males in academe at least 
• "■-•/ ; ? i^hare with white males their predominance over women: Even in black 

; TO 

number of black: males thain black fem^le^irifimportant positions. At thfe 
University of Pittsburgh, for example* there are only three women among 
. the^eventeeri faculty members of the Black Studies Department No cal- 
: - culatoi^ri^ tb count the number of black women holding reSpon- 

;* ^il>J^ aiJpg^tments in the NAACP, the Urban League, black colleges, black 
: . ■ ■ r * ^ifatuclieS a d^&brbii|»nt9 v ^and xiunority prdgrams m'white institatioiis: Whera 
' \ i £they are found, women tend to be at loWer salaries andto wait lonjger for 
.* • ^^'proio^tib^-ihrqugh. the cursus honprum.''.** 

, \- VVTien occupatidrial comparisons are made, it becomes quite clear that v black 
women have usuall^had the 

ings: Black females have consistently been \n£he minority among black physi- 
cians, college presidents, attorneys/'architects and other high-level .positions 
(Jackson 1972b:102). , ■ ■ ' ^^V* 

i' \ I. h It is clear that when translated injo actual opportunities for employment 

promotional and education^ benefits, the civil rights movement* 
\' * really meant fights for black men; just as, historically, the rights of men 

have referred to the rights of white men^ (, 

In this framework, black wqmen feel their academic opportunities are 
limited/ that tfi(&eV to their futures in higher education and a 

• < built-in isolation in ail academic caredr^Unlike white and black men, who 

*more fr^cjuently are selected for apprenticeships or assistahtships to male 
"people^eyelopers," black women have had very few models or cham- 
pions tpvracbiirage arid assist them in their development. Black women 
' have h£$i^develop themselves on their own, with no help from whites 
or black-men, iriorcler to "make it" in academic instituting. This has 
taken its toll on black women in all^areas of life and work* 

UNDERGRADUATE In talking with black women undergraduates, I h^fe/nq tided an almost; 

WOMEN fierce single-mindedness in their preparation for cdSfeers> More than half 
express a desire to pursue careers w; ■^^tional" areas, e.g., education, 
r social work. With very few exceptiojas|iiiey insist that they are fully pre- 
pared to pursue these careers despite^plaris for marriage. These findings 
: are consistent with tho§e found by Ladner (1971), Noble (195j6), and 
v ;^;y others. Black women undergraduates feel the pressures of both radial anct 
"f' : ^ sexual discrimination, and choose education and the ha^d struggle of 
career mobility as the "way but." Yet, they have few r&le riibdels with 
whdfe to identify in developing healthy self-concepts. The 'greaft. majority 
9 . ' of tneix professors are white men, or, if they take black sWdies coiirses, 

■ 'black men. Rarely dq they see black women in responsible academic *or 

admiiustrativeypositions; and so students must look to eaich other for sup-" 
^ ' port and role models; As a result, they often form peer groups similar to 

extended family structiires. 
> p . In their survey ^cffblack students at predbminantiy .white univesities and 

* colleges, Willie ahdievy (1972) found that the greatest degree of social 
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mobility and "freedom" among black students exists in large institutions, 
particularly tho$e in which the bfack student population is sizable. 
On campuses. where black populations are relatively small and the social lives of 
their members are limited to interaction with other black students, the black- 
student groups take on the character of extended families; when this occurs;all 
relationships, including those that might otherwise be secondary, become in- 
tensely personal. The black students who make-unlimited claims upon each other 
find such relationships sometimes supportive, but they also find them sometimes 
stultifying and confining (Willie and Levy 1972:52). . N 

Willie and Levy also demonstrate that even on large campuses, the situa- 
tion is far from ideal. Black men have more freedom than black women to 
date both black and white students. 

While nearly all blacks on white campuses often feel isolated and confined, it is 
the black wqmen who feel it most heavily...our data indicates that the dating 
situation inay be a function of the absence of opportunities (Willie and Levy 
1972:76). 

The black women undergraduates with whom I have spoken confirm these 
assertions. They feel locked-iri socially, are not awarded leadership roles 
in black student groups; do not see impressive role models with whom 
to identify, and as a result, they turn to their studies in the hope of escap- 
ing their dilemma some time in the future. In this respect, they are not 
: unlike thef small groups of black* students on small campuses. 

The sheer parity of black women among the faculty and administration 
in colleges and universities tends to force black womeg into a small, isolated 
community. My own appointment is in the Colkge of Arts and Sciences, 
which puts me in toudh with most academic departments of the university. 
Nevertheless, with the exception of black studies and minority programs, 
I never come iii contact with another black woman professor coadminis- 
trator in my day-to-day activities. This seems to be typical for most of the 
black women in similar positions* There is no one with whom to share 
experiences and gain support, no one with^hom to identify, no one on* 
whom ablack woman can model herself. It takes a great deal of psycho- 
logical strength "just to get through the day," the endless lunches, and 
meetings in which one is always "different." The feeling is much like the 
exhaustion a foreigner speaking an alien tongue feels at the end of the day. 

In the wake of the HEW;investigations of several hundred universities for 
non-compliance with the federal guideiines concerning equal treatment of 
minorities and women, black women have* raised th^ir level of expecta- 
tions and aspirations, just as black men and whiie women have done. 
Affirmative action programs and recnfttment programs have sprung up 
across the country, spotlighting the inequities and proposing solutions to 
them. Colleges and universities have stepped up their hiring of black 
women in the same way they have gradually increased the roster of blarfk 
men. They have been recruited to fill secretarial positions, to staff black 
studies and minority progranls" and, in rare cases, junior administrative 
posts. Overall, however, significant change has not yet occurred. In 15F71, 
the total number of minority women fatuity at the University of Pittsburgh 
was 57 (including part-time faculty), representing T.8 percent of the total 
faculty of 3,043; the number of minority "males in 1 971 was 180, or 5.9 
percent of the total faculty. There has been an increase pf blacks of both 
sexes since 1970? but the rate of increase has been far greater for men than 
for women. Viewing these developments, black women feel a sense of 
frustration and hopelessness. It seems that just as civil rights in the' 1950s 
and 1960s for the most part benefited black men, sb affirmative action 
programs in the 1970s may largely benefit black men and white^women. 



BLACK WOMEN'S 
LIBERATION AND 
HIGHER EDUCATION 



When black Women question this disparity in representation, responses 
range from "we can't find them" to what may be called the "two-steps 
behind" syndrome. No black has ever accepted the "we can't find them" 
response. Black men, when seriously sought, have been found, en- 
(touraged, and promoted* In some cases, they have multiplied so rapidly, 
one begins to think twice about denouncing spontaneous generation. 
Everyone now knows that when an institution is seriously recruiting in a 
framework of (budgetary) reward and punishment, its minority defi- 
ciencies- can easily be repaired. Obviously, no serious efforts have been . 
made until very recently and on a, very limited scale to recruit or promote 
black women to important staff, faculty, or administrative positions in 
institutions of higher learning. If these institutions are to pursue an equi- 
table policy that will not result in the demoralization of any of their con- 
stituency, they must recruit and promote black womfen at the same rate v 
and in the same proportions as black men in all areas 0/ the academic 
structure. • 

Another objection often raised that is even more disturbing is the "two- 
steps behind" philosophy, which militates against equal benefits for black 
women on the fallacious assumption that discrimination has had far more 
serious repercussions for black men than for black womep; black women 
must now take a back seat to the black man as he "catches. up." I have 
received such remarks and they seem to be fairly common even now. 
One writer rebuts it candidly: 

i r It must be pointed out at this time, that black women are not resentful of the rise'to 
pow6r of black men. We welcome it. We see in it the eventual liberation of ajl black 
people from this oppressive system of capitalism. Nevertheless, this does riot mean 
that you have to negate one for the other. This kind of thiriktlig is a product of 
iriiseducation; that it's either X or it's Y. It is fallacious reasoning that in order for 
thp&lack man to be strong; thablack woman has to be weak.Thqse who are exert- 
ing; their "manhood" by telling black women to step back ihto a submissive role 
are assuming a counter-revolutionary position. Black women likewise have been , 
abused by tfre system and we must begin talking about the.elimination of all kinds 
of oppression (Beal 1970:343-344). ' \V \ 

Black women have grown sensitive to this discrimination within dis- 
crimination, but their protests have not yet been translated into affirmative 
action on their own behalf; The black .woman is told that black man has 
fared far worse from racial discrimination than she has; that when black : 
men could find no work at all, shefcould always be a maid for "Miss Ann" 
of find some employment with "Mr. Charlie." Recent studies show that 
such arguirients are 1 basedo'n false assumptions and incorrect data (Wright 
1972:13-15). One would be hard pressed to say which is the more demoral- 
-izing circumstance: unemployment or servitude. The black woman will 
never rediscover her pride arid her identity by learning to be second class 
a second time. Universities, black and white, must take these issues into 
serious consideration of. the' ultimate goals of human freedom and (equal 
opportunities are to be reached. 



The rise of women's liberation and the protests of Third World women in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s provided another, framework in which black 
women could evaluate their relationship to black men and white women. 
From the outset, the women's liberation movement, at least philosophi- 
cally, has sought to embrace and speak to the concerns of all women. 
This in itself is an impossible task because of the infinite complexity and 
variety, of women in this country. As a goal, it represents the true cross- 
cultural and cross-racial orientation which was and is the basic unifying 
force in the movement. The danger in such an ideal arises wh£n indiyidu- 
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*■ als or groups attempt to put it into practice without first dealing with its 
implicit assumptions. With- regard to black women, for example, the 
: women's movement has attempted to transcend rather than confront the 
racial tensions and the complexities resulting, from the black woman's 
invafa/ement in the movement. I have sat through meeting after meeting in 
. whrch after a black woman raises objections to certain of the movement's 
directions and orientations, the inevitable "reverential silence'' sets in and 
. then the discussion simply proceeds as before. Promises are often made to 
„ study the situation of the black woman and she is reassured that the move- 
ment has her interests at heart because 4 'she is a woman. " But biack women 
are different from white women. Their situation is more than a paren- 
thetical remark in a chapter which supposedly includes them. 
Black women understandably have mixed feelings about women's libera- 
tion. At first glance, the women's movement casts an^ll-too-familiar pic- 
ture. The black woman finds herself in a special category in yet another 
white-dominated groiip — a division that in many ways mirrors society- 

; as a whole and toward which she has some deep-seated hostility. Many 
black women feel that the Jife experiences and life styles of white women 
in the movement are dramatically different from theirs. 
Another major differentiation is that the white women's movement is basically 
middle class. Very few bf these women suffer. the extreme economic exploitation 
that most black women are subjected to day by day. It is not an . intellectual 
persecution alone; it is not an intellectual outburst for us; it is quite real (Beal 
1970:350-351). ■ r \*=^ : 

Statistics bear out this point: 50 percent of all black women work in con- 
trast to 42 percent of all white women, and black women work in lower- 
status jobs and at lower pay thian white women. These facts account in&art 
for black women's view of work as more of a necessity thah ; an "oppor- 
tunity," and that in turn may contribute to t^e misunderstandings and diis- , 
agreements between black and white wqmen; r V ; 

The black woman sees that her numbers are tew among the general m£i^;;y; 
bership of the women's moyem€n[it,; ! 'ahd nonexistent among its national^ 
leadership. She often is told th^t many of the problems she raises aye pro b-^' 
lems ofall blacks and, as such, are not the special concenrof the women's 
movement. Why, for example, should a new women's studies center with 
limited funds finance course offerings on black women when there is 
already a black studies center or department? Can academic issues affect- 
ing, black women even legitimately be separated from those affecting her 
race? These important questions and their implications have gone unr 
; i| answered for the most j)art or relegated to black women to work out 
themselves, ' ?. 

A black woman's view of teaching methods and scholarship will also be 
different from those of hgr whitie counterpart. My own academic training 
'has been in Classics and I have found/for example, that black women 
students, much more than white wtimen students, understand twkI can 
identify with the situation of Medea. ?When the -chbru's. agrees that the 
plight of cdl iv6men«is dismal, Medea makes some distinctions that are 
intrinsic to grasping one of the central issues of the play. 
Surely, of. all creatures that have life and will, we . 
Women are the most wretched. 
Still more* a foreign woman, coming among new laws, 
New customs, needs the skill of magic, to find out what 
Her home could not teach her... . V . . ; 

But the same arguments do hot apply to you and me. 
You have this city, your father's home, the enjoyment of 
Your life, and your friend's company^ I am alone, I 



Have no city; now my husband insults me. I was taken as 
Plunder from a land at the ^arth ? s edge. I have no ■ > • • < 

Mother, brother, nor any of my own blood to turn to in 
This extremity (Euripides 1964:24-25). 

The black woman in higher education is not unlike Medea. She is in- 
experienced in the system, just as most of her peers and family have 
traditionally been excluded from it.J3lack even more than White women 
need "magic," that is, superior ability, in order to receive equal oppor- 
tunities. , ' * > 
Prior to my experience with the Chancellor's Advisory Council on 
Women's Opportunities at the Uni versity of Pittsburgh and my experience 
and involvement with the women's movement, I had unquestioningly 
accepted wljarl conceived to be the black wottiap's role. I functioned 
by the tacit formulae followed by all black women who wish to succeed 
in a man's (both bl&ck anchwhite) world: • ' \ 

You must be better qualified than the men. ^ 
You must be more articulate. .- ' 

You must be more aggressive. - . V . 

You must have mors stamina to face inevitable setbacks. 

You must have more patience, sincfe you will advance more slowly. 

Above all, yoji must remain feminine and not appear threatening. 

I have found that black women share these dicta with white women. 
However, black women have an extra step in the syllogism which white 
women do not have, that is, they must^aJso be better than white women. 
It* is this seldom discussed fact which has generated bitterness towardi 
White*women in general. In a power ladder, the white woman is seen toy 
be two steps!removed from the power, but the black woman is three steps 
removed. The black woman cannot help being cautious in allying herself 
'.with a "privileged competitor." 1 A 

Recognizing these similarities and differences, the black woman's experi- 
ence could add richness and depth to many "areas of higher education. 
In a women's studies curriculum, for example, the black woman's experi- 
ence should be depicted and/stiidied in Contrast to the white woman's 
experience, for the benefit and growth of both black and white students. 
This approach would also increase the involvement of black women 
faculty in such programs. Iris Murdoch's book The Time of the Angels is 
an example of a starting point for such a venture. Pattie O'Driscoll sym- 
bolizes the experience of many young black women who, surrounded by 
white women and men in academe, find themselves in a .unique and de- 
humanizing situation. Her situation is poignantly summarized: "[A]s a 
child she had not distinguished between the affliction of being coloured 
and the affliction of being Pattie.. .whiteness seemed to join all the white 
people together in a cozy union, but blackness divided the black, each 
into the loneliness of his own special hue" (Murdoch 1971:22-23). 
Among the faculty and administrative ranks, black women face even more 
complex problems. Institutions have responded initially to the women's 
movement with twice the 'deliberate speed" with which they responded 
to the black movement, for white women are far more numerous in faculty 
2nd administrative positions tKan are either mihority men or women. 
Institutions often have met the double threat of th^ black and the women's 
movements by pitting the two groups against each other. Everyone who v 
has worked in compliance and affirmative action programs knows that this 
is a favorite institutional ploy. Blacks and women often are lumped to-., 
gether in the competition for the same famous "slice of the pie,*' the same 
positions, and the same benefits. This ploy, in a period of financial crisis 



heightened by the pronouncements and activities of HEW.has caused new 
tensions and rivalries to arise. I do not know how many times I have gone 
to meetings on women's opportunities aridrinstitutional change where' I ' 
have heard avuncular remarks to the effect' that women would have to be 
patient since so much money had to be/spent on providing more oppor- 
tunities for minority candidates. I then hear the same administrators ad- 
monishing black groups to be patient since the women were using up so 
much money. The ploy evidently wo*ks> f or I know of no institution where 
the women's groups and black groups have ptf&icly allied to put an end 
to such divisive tadtics; and I know of no institution where significant > 
gains have been Tmade foir both white women and minority woir en and 
. men. A bridge between. these two groups is sorely needed for the benefit 
of both. k : k , :.\ 

Caught between the claims of thawomen's movement and the black move- * 
ment, the black women is ben^lprely pressed to define her political ; 
^allegiances. While, she has lealtt^that involvement in the black move- 
ment has not led to a significant advancement of bla£k women, strate- 
gically her association with the women's movement places her in an * 
extremely awkward position and often damages her credibility her 
black friends and colleagues. I have, often been .criticized ~^c^:- 0 *{i^ie^&^S?T^ 
the black cause and lessening the chances for blick advancement in worth- 
ing for. the causes iff women. Yet, once in the women's moVeirtent, -Ifindv 
that many of jny concerns and different needs are ignored .fcveriooKed, -Vv 
or rarely discussed due to the powerful mjHtKbf iah all-embracing sister- 
hood.' . ''y • 

Some black women who have struggled with these conflicts have decided 
that the only solution is secession from both movements in favor of a third 
group exclusively devoted to the concerns of black women. This route 
seems to ensure "purity," pride, identity, clarity in issues, and solidarity; 
but strategically it is the one most fraught with peril. By its aloof stance, 
a third movement is, in effect, disavowing both the women's movement' 
and the black movement. Unwittingly, it turns these other ihovements inta : 
unnatural enemies. Black women in this isolated position have forced 
themselves into a whole system of moves and countermoves which cannot 
fail to damage the other movements; at the same time, they invite ihslitu- ■;• \ ' : r 
tional attempts to "slice the pie" yet a third way. My objection to this alter4 ) 
native is not ideological, nor am I suggesting malintent on the part of thesft v; : 
women. I share their frustration and their impatience! But I have seiri^fc ^ ; \ 
resentment and fear engendered within and by. these women iac^mm^i^ 
dilemma, constantly at cross-purposes with themselves and others, "as troV ?£ 
stand alone to fight for what no one else will fight for quite hard 6nd^^f^! 

Just as in some African myths of creation, the black woman has been cal^^v 
upon to create herself without model or precedent. She has had enoug$%^ 
experience to know that, unless it changes, she can never comfortably\oh^Vi ' 
confidently fit into the white-oriented women's movement. At the 
time, she has been held back, overlooked, and chided enough to knowth^^/r t 
all of her problems cannot bis answered in the male-oriented black movei}^ 
ment. She has had enough 'experience with institutional, behavior and 'it- 
strategy to know that a third interest group (at least at thistime) is lethal 
to the movements which, to a certain extent; have her concerns at heart. v| 

There seems to be only one feasible course, one productive but difficult 
and lonely road, if the black woman is Wachieve cdlfcrete benefits at the 
end of her struggle. She must be the gadfly who stingy both movements into 
achieving their goals — prodding the women 's movement into confronting 
its racism and working doubly hard for the concerns of black women; 



and prodding the less volatile black movement into confronting its in'- 
herent sfe^ispfi arid 1 righting the injustice it has done to black women. 
The black Woman must work doubly hard in both movements; she must 
become the sorely needed bridge between them if their goals are to be 
'translated into reality. The two. movements must become "company" in 
affirmative action in order for the goal of human rights in higher education 
to become a reality. ■ r - 
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The second piece of advice is: Observe the cormorant in the fishing fleet. Yqu know 
how cormorants are used for fishing. The technique involves a man in a rowboat 
with about half a dozen or so cormorants, each with a ring around the neck. As.the 
bird spots a fish, it would dive into the water and unerringly come up with it. 
Because of the ring, the larger fish are not swallowed but held in the throat. The 
fisherman picks up the bird and squeezes out the fish through the mouth. The bird ' 
/ then dives for another and the cycle repeats itself. 

To come back to the second piece of advice from-the new-Taoist to the American 
worker.. Observe the cormorant, he would say. Why is it that of all the different 
animals, the cormorant has been chosen to slave away day and night for the fiAer- 
man? Were the biFd not greedy for fish, or not efficient" in catching it, or, not 
. readily trained/would society have created an industry to exploitthe bird? Would 
the ingenious device of a ring around its neck, and the simple procedure of 
squeezing the bird s neck to force it to regurgitate the fish, have been devised? 
Of course not. 

Greed, talent, and capacity for learning t then ( are the basis of exploitation. The more 
you are able to moderate and/or hide; them from society, the greater will be your 
chances^Miscaping the fate of the cormorant. 

...It is nS|ra^ry to remember that the institutions of society are geared to make 
society pro&per, not necessarily to mihiririzing suffering on your part. It is for this 
reason, among others, that the schools tend to drum it into your mind the hi^h 
desirability of those characteristics that tend to make society prosper — namely, 
ambition, progress and success. These in turn are to be valued in terms of society's 
objectives. All of them gradually but surely increase your greed and make a 
cormorant out of you. 1 V 

Among the other spectacular, violent, and possibly catastrophic develop- 
ments in America in the twentieth century was the emergence off new 
V breed of men: the managers. Managers are the focus of this chapter, because 
they are the men who have been successful in organizations. Our society 
has learned how to produce managers by the millions. The childrearing 
and schooling practices needed for the production of farmers were mod^ 
ified to produce managers. The school became a socializing model of the 
adult bureaucracy. Fathers increased their emphasis on filial obedience 
and conformity to formal rules within the home §nd community, pro- 
longed their sons' djependency on the parent's ability td provide, demand- 
ed that the son engage in win-lose competitiveness with peers outside the 
hdme, that he earn straight A's across the board in school, and that he deny 
aiiy confused feelings stirred by these anomalous requirements. Of the 
schooling provided to the boys as the country moved to' the city and the. 
onerroom, multi-age schoolhouse became the depersonalizing cell-block of 
concrete, vinyl and glass hallways, washroom's and peer-group class- 
rooms, it could be said that any lad who could survive it through high 
school without dropping out would survive adult organizations as well. 
The school provided an adequate experience in pleasing authorities, com- 
peting with one's peers, working on intrinsically meaningless tasks; and - 

Reproduced by permission, from BRYOND SEX BOLES by Alice Sargent, Copyright 
©1977, West Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 

\ Ralph G.H. Shi* Work.and Serenity, Journal of Occupational Mental Health, 1971, 1(1), 
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associating feelings of success and failure — self-worth and self-worthless- C 
ness — with status symbols in the form of grades. Cormorants notwithr : 
standing, the proudest thing a father could say was that his son was 
ambitious, talented, and had a high capacity fbrjearning. * 

During most of the period of urbanization, industrialization, professional- 
ization and bureaucratization; the church, as well ss home and school, 
played an important role in preparing men for organisations. By rewarding, 
conformity and obedience, by inducing' guilt and "a sense of sin for de- 
viance, and by stressing the necessity for loyalty to a siiprteme authority, the 
church helped lay a foundation for organizational discipline. Loyalty was 
readily transferable to other authorities — the boss , the mission, the nation, 
the corporation or the chief. Even the church's geographical Rentage in . 
the positioning of heaven and hell supported the notion of up and down in 
social life, identifying hierachy with pyramid— a metaphor! that is perhaps > 
our most pervasive myth. ' v ' ^ . - •> - . 

Some of the religions also provided a simple model of traditional bureau- 
cratic organization. But in this respect, the military tradition had mfoeh 
greater impact. For as technology and organization grew symbiotically/we 
experienced a series of wars, some very large and involving many of our 
young inen. In numerous ways military experienceiacilitated mastery of 
, thie art of being a superior and a subordinate, served to teach and reinforce 
the mentality and skills needed in large organizations, and provided a 
language suitable for use in an expanding, competitive organization: mis- 
sion, strategy and tactics, mobilization and deployment.- Much military '■' 

* slang became the sw^g of civilian organization: the top brass or the Big 
guns, on the one haira , the troops on the other. Managers.learned jto be hard- 
nosed and to bite the bullet. . m 

Standards of managerial appearance were also reinforced by priilitarjf ex-" 
perienpe. Beards and long hair are dysfunctional, when dealing with 
wounds, mud, lice, and dangerous equipment. A heritage of the wars 
seems to have been a norm that Having a face as hairless as a woman's and 
hair almost as short as a convict's was an important symbol of masculinity 
and managerial respectability. In matters of dress, th6 limits of vyhat con- 
stitutes proper managerial clothing became narrow, clear and somber — 
in some organizations, almost uniform, . * - ' "'. m > 

The experience-of managers in organizations coupled with' the work of / 
social scientists and engineers heightened our awareness of and created 

? concepts for organizational stractuite and process. Early in the period, con- 
cepts like authority, delegation, responsibility, span of control, line and . 
staff, supervision and efficiency became fundamental principles. Some of 
the principles could be summed up in phrases like one maif,— one boss; 
no, responsibility without commensurateauthority. On such fundamentals 
more complex and refined policies, procedures and practices were erected;. < 
Organization charting and thp writing of job descriptions became identi- 
fiable arts. Compensation and industrial engineering became professional 

i. fields. Management information and control systems became more sophis- 
ticated. The growth "of technology and the image of the organization as a 
command system encouraged the use of mechanistic concepts. An organi- 

* zation was like an automatic factory in which some functions could not yet 
be economically mechanizeti, and were therefor^performed by human 
parfe operating to specification. 

The impact of all these intertwined forces arid processes was to produce an 

* adult male who was dedicated to the disciplined jper formahce' of his organ- 
izational role; and' who wasi capabte of subordinating himself for the 
purpose of moving upward, that is, of subordinating him#lf at a ^ij£her 



level. In doing so, he Also subordinated any personal needs that were ir- 
- releyant to the organization. As one manager put it, " Your work day is to 
v .Watj^jf' Salary; your overtime is to gain your BiromotiQn." This deperson- 
^pza^qn with respect to work extended to interpersonal communication 
S^Sft*?' rational, fact-based, cause-effec^i^cour^ was' a critical suc- 
' .ceSs^kill. Interaction with the boss sho^d:bfeBusines^%. Subordinates 
Were to be directed and evaluated. Issued ai^Q^g peers should be resolved 
by the boss. . ■ ■'Sy^ i i^ . ■ - " 

Relationships with subordinates were;tp b£impersonal — firm but fair;: 
Should a Subordinatf iiave to be "te^mfiiated^ an impersonal relationship 
would make the actibn less awkward or/painful: The psychological^bwer 
of the organization over the man is suggefcte^in the last statement. Success 
could never be securely and permanently^ acquired. There were always 
higher levels to aspire to; but the people at high&r levels had the ppWer to 
. offer not only a little more success, but also complete failure — a traumatic 
blow to self-esteem. ' ' 

If men experienced the anxiety generated byr this . threat, they were not to- 
show it The emphasis on rational communication and decision making- 
meant that all emotion was considered dysfunctional; and careers 'Could be 
damaged by a show of feelings, especially the warmeremi^iBgs, In spite of 
what was known about "positive reinforcement," it was rarMy used as'a 
managerial method: more attention was paid to the punishment of un- 
wanted behaviors than to the reinforcement of wanted behaviors. Support- 
ive behavior of any kind was rare;* admitting a need for help from others 
was a sign of weakness; offering help was'a putdown. ( ' 
Organizational disciplines and symbols came to pervadk the life of the 
manager. Automo 4 biIes, homes, and tastes conformed to th^reqiiirements 
of organizational role and status almost as much as office size and fur- 
nishings. The manner and content of greeting other men, engaging ip 
small talk, and joking became ritualized and differentiated at and between 
different levels of organization, in- the same way that communication 
around tasks or the making ofiormal presentations conformed to certain 
standards; 

Thp above historical sketch highlights some aspects of male socialization 
and organization development to the neglect of others, arid perhaps to the 
point of caricature. Though do precise dates can be ascribed to the over- 
simplified given above, it is intended to suggest the early 
1 95§^M succeeding years the demands of organization on men and of 
^I^F^g^ization have begun to shift dramatically, and this shift is 
aEfeeifing male roles and relationships, and also changing the character- 
istics of female roles in organizations! 2 

The impact of these historical developments on domesticiife over a period 
of a few generations was dramatic. As the roles of-men becarrle more status- 
oriented, more pdrformarice-oriented, more oriented toward organization- 

• ; , •• . : > y " ; ■ : '. ,. # 

2 ^Historically, the roles of women in organizations are relevant , to the focus .of thii > 
chapter largely because women came to replace Itaen as adjuncts to managers. Girls 
were not broughtup to aspire to compete in organizations. In fact, girls who excelled 
in school or were active, competitive tomboys after school, like girls who appeared to 
have .the female equivalent of wild oats to sow k wtere a source of concern to parents 

v and teachers. Learning to provide the support system that a man needed — to be 
decorative, emotionally supportive, and competent in support taste like housekeep- 
ing and childrearing — these.were the important things. During this period the male 
confidential clerk disappeared ftom organizations. In military organizations male 
aides began to be replaced by members of the women's services. These support jobs 
came to be seen as somewhat demeaning for men, and it seemed appropriate to- have 
women in roles analogous in their suppose characteristics to the wifely role; 



al success, less personally expressive, and more disciplined —with all the 
atten^mt qualities of . orderliness, rationality', ^ articulatenessr neatness, 
efficiency, /.puhc^aM^^. conformity, and structure — the demands on 
household organization ^Became more striiigtot:|[tWas during these years 
thgLt the pressure-cooker became popular.) Wheniiidney **nd status became 
important measures of male success, there increased emphasis on 
the husband— father's role as provider. qf Uii^^<^mmod^ to his family, 
and de-emphasis on emotional supported iiiterpersonaf relations. As his 

. . discipline and dedication to work incre^ed^ seemed to develop 
excellence in housekeeping, the managemeitt of children, the art of being 
-a hostess and decorative companion, and in maintaining the family image. 
At the sanae tin^the nudear;fatmily became more isolated from external 
sources ofwemdtional support. Moving up in the organization meant 
moving aro]ttnd the country. Bonds of kinship, friendship, and familiarity 
became superficial and transitory. The family became an impoverished 
social system, a prison in which the children had only two significant 
adults to turn to, and the a^ufts had only each other? families broke up at 
an increasing rate, leaving bewildered men, bitter women, ^d ^ildreti in 

. conflict ; . " ' ■ -A- t ':■ , .^rl'^vW-^r 

V' During the. fifties, conditions were ripening for r a dica 1 change iii f a piiiy , 

^~71fe, sex rofes, huinah values, and organizations^ 

lations had been, of concern to management f^ but primarily 

with respect to tfo? work force. The spread of Midtiism was in part a 
response to- the tfetumanization of work and workers, but the human 
relations movement was intended more as a counterfprce to imionism than 
as an effort to make the job worthwhile. 

During the forties and fifties there was increasing awareness of the in- , 
adequate bureaucratic principles gg/verning organizational structure ancf? 
process:-. As organizations grew larger andmore complex, internal inter- 
depeifdencies r could no longer be managed by the clumsy hierarchy of 
authority-reS^zisibility delegations; for example, teamwork and collabor- 
ation amoiig specialists and managers was needed for the solution of 
complicated problems. And as.qrgahizational environments became more 
dynamic, the arwkvyard .communication and decision-fft^dgg processes of 
traditional fifm^]prevented them from making a rapi^j ^iill^tive response 
to external changes: Not only were organizations becofeiig^iiifit to work 
in, they were booming unfit to. work. ' 

During this pe&ib<£ various organizational experiments were undertaken. 
The "Scanlon Plan" in which participants in interpersonal and intergroup 
collaboration were rewarded was one such experiment. National Training 
Laboratories began to offer interpersonal-relations training for executives. 
A naval laboratory hegj^tp hold periodic "retreats" for its management to 
resolve interpersonM ? ;d0|ifiicts and develop teamwork among the mem- 
bers. The first majoi*6*g^ were con- 
ducted at JEsso Standard Oil" in the^late 'fifti'es^ V 

"All these experiments emphasized the need for collaboration, teamwork, 
openness, trust, and the expression and use of emotion. People began to 
recognize that organizations had to become less mechanistic and more or- c 
ganie if they were to be effective: the' parts of any thriving organism are 
fully alive and in good communication with^ne another and actively in 
touch with internal and external environments. There wer£ radical impli- 
cations for bowmen and women would perform their brg^nizatiqnal roles. 
In the sixties, TRW S^tems 

leader in deyefo^|«^^ conc^fs of organization |Aatrix organization) 
and in developiriglto^^izi^g^mejthodg (organization development) for its 
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• - members Matrix organization dispensed with the one*man-one-boss rule, 
f equired that responsibility and authority be shared By pebpteVather than 
. divided among them, and relied on teamwork within, and between many 
groups of specialists for organizational ^^ef^ct|veness; qjganizatiort de- 
velopment provided members with opportunities to ieam&ow'to build 
relatiQnships. ^dth one another that •■■Wp^Vp^fthe' organization' to 
mticupn. These were "rehumanizing" experiences that emphasized per- 
sonal growth, interpersonal openness, reaching out to others to confront 
conflict, or. to seek or offer help. Such learnings were out of keeping with 
traditional concepts of organizational role or masculirierole — forerunners 
of the learnings that were to become^ more widespread in the seventies. 

It rs not possible to have a perspective on the multifaceted^crunch we are. \ 
nc^ entering, but some observations can be offered on rebWjrit develop^ 
ments related to the topic of this chapter — men in organizatibiis. 
The day of the single hierarchy, chaintrf command, or bureaucracy has < 
passed, and with it the relevance an^fility of many of the disciplines, 
concepts, and skills: that men in.orgariifcations learned. Some of the Vfun- 
■ r ; .vdamentals" are applicable in specific contexts, but they have moved from 
.'V ^position of absplute^value to One of relative value. Thp increasing com-; 
> ; prexity ; of internal '^d%^emd''interdependencies and the-iner^sWgljr 
ti^b^lentjm 

so ^)^ i ^ - ^ ^ ** 0 ^ °* femily^ school- and- chtjrch have;nQt;ke^ pace 
requirements of organization in the adUlt world, Organizations 
are becoming resocializing institutions, providing intensive continuing 
educ^tionta^ 

A ti^fprfriatipri of values accompanies the acquisition of .new organi- 
zational Skills ^ojatoejitd An ^pnjjin^viduals he^ become dysftmctiond 
where problem sdivmg^d the achievement of organisational objectives 
require intense cpUabofation arid ^pmrtitment to leach other's success. 

- Intense collaboration re^^ 
It requires learning how to earn trust and how to extend" itv to others; it :? 
requires personalization riiher;than depersonalization, of relatib^hipsvit ; 
means^giving emotional ai^^^s technical support toothers; it involves • 
learning to confront conflict v^th others atnd to resolve dp^ictjs on a win- ■ 
win basis; it requires the ability to learn from and with othei^f it requkes * 
a willingness to transcend the boundaries of.bpe's own and others' job '* 
descriptions; it requires learning how to usfe^ach other's resources stra- 
tegically in the accomplishment of shared objectives All these learnings 

. imply a change in life values from those implicit in the older concepts . 
- of organization, f V 

\Cohfrol i^sJill the central cphcerii of thamanager. In the past, corifrol was 
: \ associated with aggressiveness arid domination as an aspect of male 
. sexism. Under the emerging organizational conditions ; these attributes 
are likely tobe dysfunctional. Controlling has become a dynamic, adaptive, 
learning process, an aspect of t>rganizational communication ^depending 
on openness,' responsiveness and .trust, oh the one hand, and pn, the 
v q^acity to process large am^unts^ $ complex information, on the p^ef < • 
>V 'H C0%Qlling me£(ns continuously seeking r a strategic . comprehension: of 
Vv;. cipmj^licated processes. , % * ; : 5l' : -vi- ■•' v^^Jf'i," 
^i^ilarty, auAoritjj an^ obedience are no longer the 
, zktiori,^ Justus money and status are no longer adequate as mptivafprs. * 
Tj&ere is hi> unitary authority o^er the multiple resoin^ces inyblyed in th$ 
accc^p^ 

. v ratibns^ bf influence '^lls-b'esides:^^W^bM-'' 
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. mm and. rieggtiation: They must learn a 

whole range of cpllabbrative iicifluence strategies for which there is little 
historical precedent: how to create cp.mmjdn interests, how to resolve con- 
flict;, on- a ,wiri-\wn or supero^inate goal , basis, how to build on one 
another's stt^ngths; * : . \ . ■;■<•".. ■ «< . 

In, the area of mbtiyation; psycKtc income is becoming as important as 

• monpy and mofe important than Status. As organizations begin to deniand 
the. full range of human potential, the educational processes involved 
cause a continuous raising of levels of awarfeness* A neyir kind of self- 
ishij^sa is emerging from the jespcializatiori ^experiences that organiza- 
tions, are providing for their 'mejnberS; fgr example, Ge&talt Therapy, 
TrahsaLCtional Awareness, Transcendental Meditation, Life Planning, Con- 
flict Management, Personal Growth, Team" Development, jntercultural 
Skilly Achievement and Power Motivation, freativity, Awareness Train- 
ing, of these experiences have certain 
ihejnes jsmd implications in common: learning to car^ for. and nurture 
orie^lf;'learning to recognize and accept responsibility for one's choices 
rather -th^n pro jec'tinj^ -them onto otners; learning to appreciate the right 

. side of the brain and development icapacities that were regarded, as ir- 
rational andjdjjsfunctionai (and effeminate!) iii organizations — like 
intuitian^nbn^bal imagery, en^pathicNapprehensiton of others,*the exis- 
tence of auras, extrasensory perception* and energy exchange aifiohg 
pep$^ one's fund^ental\precpnc^ pijeself, 

about the meaning of life, about religious! social and moral, valued arid 
•behavior, about war, progress, goyeminentvand nationalism, about the 
roles of women and ; naen, abdtitsex arid rafae, qnldhood,, youth^ adulthood 
and old age, and about organizational life. ' 

It would be folly to claim that these developniterits have as yet brought 

about a revolution in men's values qr organizational life or family relation- 
. shjps or relationships with wbmen;"Most managerk still feql guilty if they 

leave tfie ^office .early; most ihanageys cdnUnite to 'Way vitiations of the 
rgam^ they-le^ed colllge; to imp^ the expense of 

thekfelloW students; most managers are still seeking money 'and status in 
yUie shadow cff the fear of f ailure,Yather-t]han;s eeking beauW injife arid work; 
. most m be good statte symbols; most 

v ihanagers still w as good ,prp\riders for their 

wives pi^d other dependents. And as all'the above implied n(6st managers 

are me^; ' ; \ . 

But men are changing, arid by ho.ttifearis §olely in response tV changing 
wpmen.^lany ^pmeri are. adjusted to theriian-manager of the past and are 
. alarmed asjie becoriies more ]iuman;.hiany women have rebelleckagainst 
the mail-manager ' of the past and are striving to become like hup-. But 
cureerttand/ufure organizationsil requirements demand a higher level of 
1 hutfikn functioning, pi^ganifeations need both' men and women who^are 
... developing arid using all their multifaceted potentiate. 
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A? J m Women and the Structure of Organizations: 

^ Explorations in Theory and Behavior 

. » *' '■ ' .' '•• » • , ■ 7 " : ■■ ' ■;' ' *.. ' ft .. ■ ; • 

Rosa^eth Moss Kaiiter This is an "organizational" society. The lives of very few of us are un- 
" . touched J)y the growth and power of large, complex organizations in the 

i j v^ twentieth century. The coris'equences.of decisions made in these org aniz'a- 

V " <. v ^ : tions, partici^ariy business enterprises, may affect the availability, of 

; goods and services, the distribution of wealth and privilege, and the 
; opportimit^for meaningful work. The distriKutioh of functions within 
V t organizations affects the qualify of daily life for a large proportion of 

, , : ■ V . working Americans: their opportunities f Or growth and self-expression, 

. a . ' ^ for good or poor, health, as w^ 

- > tiori of power with^ 

• degree, from the thijigs organizations make possible, and whose interests 
are served by the organization's decisions. Despite a prevalent image in 
Social science of modern organizations as uriiversalistic, sex-neutral^tools, 
se£ is a very important; determinant of who gets ^what in and but of 
organizations:; 

The ways in which woriien have been connected to organisations and have 
- v _ operated within them, arid whether these ways differ from those' of men, 

o have been underinvestigated in social research. V\^Ue there is a relatively 

■J.. large and growing literature that documents the degree to j/vhich women 

* r " . are socialized to perform different kinds of activities from men (often 

* v activities with less j>ower andmonetary rew^djf therehas been less atten- 

tion paid to the patterned relationships be^een women and mfen in 
t " r \ ..<;••••'.''' ' organizations. v ■■ ■■'■■•'v: , 7' ' 

; * ' ; ; . ing ofthe sbciology of organizations as it conrenii 

■ of "women as it contributes to a more; comprehensive and accurate socipl- 

ogy of organizations. The focus throughout is^^ on the United States 
7 , and largely on the administrative levels of business organizations* In part,* 

" this was an attempt to place limits on an area With a vast amount of lijtera- 
; ture. But it is also because the administrative issues of business tended 

v. ; ; .V to provide the impetus for the early sociology of organizations. Business 

organizations, additionally, have great pbwer on American society and, 
because they are successful? are assumed tq be successfully managed, so 
^ 0 that their Organization and management; has often? served as a model for 

IP7 . *, other systems. It isralso in business organisations that women seem most 

; i; * , «. . conspicuously absent from positions of .prestige arid power. ' V. 

MANAGEMENT: A > Women generally do not hold positions of pbwe^aiid authority in org^n- 
MALE CATEGORY . izations, especially iri Ariierican indus^yL Those few women in manage-* 
, : mert 

* • in staff rather than line, positions, and in less powerful, less prestigious 
/ organizations. In 1969, U.S. Census figures indicate that women cons ti- 

g v > tuted only 3 .25 per cent of the managers and administrators earning over 

; $15,000 per year (before taxes), and- 2.26; per cent of those, earning over 

•$30,000 per year. Women themselves may make the choice riot to compete 

''Women and the Structure of Organizations: Explorations in Theory and Behavior" by 
1; Rdsabeth Moss KanteffrOm the book Another Voice by Marcia MrJJnian and Rosab 
^oss Kan ter. Copyright ® 1975 by Sociological Inquiry. Reprinted by permission of 
, ffioubleday &. Company, Inc. , 7-. V 
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for managerial positions. Educated woitferi, for exi^npie, tend not tcfenier 
fields that are linked^to, ari^ are prep araticftj for, management A substan- 
tially highef proportion of fem^ than^tiale become 
"professional, tecH&c^l, and kindred" wdria&Vs rather tnian iflanagers and 
administrMqr^ for instance (t7 A pe$*feent as o^pbsfed to 58*9 per cent — 
Bureau of the Censiis, l|7ia) v ^onien wi%. doctoratgs generally >dp iftt 
take thejn ill maSagemeht-r.ela^d*iields, as figures on earned ddctorates 
/•in the tfoited States betwegif I960 ||id 1%69 indicate. 1 A^east a portion of 4 
& Hie evidence that wt&ien eajn Less^than meft can be^ccountedio^b^the 
facMhat women hold fob? carrying Jess^iay fevenr in well-paid fields like 
management; Biapeau of Mbfck Statistics fibres indfcatcfthat in 19^p tlje^ 
jj, n^edian anntial : eamiiig^&fera^ administratop, (exclud- 
ipgifarm administratio^ were aspund h^^Sf that fqy m^n/eveij in fields 
$tich as school "administration and .wholesale/^ptjail trade, w^ere.^lale 
achhieistratprs are*clust£red. ^ifeoen^ national personnel suryey^of 163 
U.S;: coihpaniefi discovered that the farther jjp the manag^ent ladder, 
ev^h«sc^e^^e the women^n over half of the jaomp^es, women held 
[ pn^r 2 per cent or less of the fegt-level supervisory jobs (including sfflbh 
^positions as jnanager of.s9cretajies);tin threfe-quarter^ of the companies,* 
women held 2 per cent or iewer of the middle-management jobs; afacfifa • 
J over three-quarters of the companies', they held none of the fop-manage- 
.ment^pbs (Personnel Policies Forum, 1971). . : * 

•Thef^few management women are also clustered in particular ^nds of* 
^organizations. T^e Personnel Policies ForiiiJi 'survey found that women 
^were? proportionately more represented in management in nonbusiness 
rather than in business organizations; and, within business, in nonmaiiu- x 
facfuriijg rather th^n in manufacturing enterprises. A 1965 Harvard Busi :/ 
ness? Review, survey of. 1,000 male and; ,900 female executives (the men 
were drawn from the HBR readership, but there were so few vyoirien kmong 
top executives that separate lists' had to be used to, locate them); found 
women disproportionately 4 represented in the> s management of retail/ 
wholesale trade (merchandising iields) and advertising, whereas o men 
were disproportionately represented in the^m^agem^tTbf banking/in-^ 
vestment/insurance companies (financial concerns) ariii industrial goods' 
manufacturing (Bowman, Worthy, and Greysei;, 1965). (Calctilations based 
on 1969 U. S. £ensus figures conf&m the clustering of- women managers 
in retail trade an4 slices, including stenographic*services/ and men in 
manufacturing. 2 ) The HBR respondents, further, felt that opportunities for 
women in management lie only in: education, the. arts, social seiSftces, 
retail trade* office management, personnel, work, 4 aiid noniiianag ement 
positions. One-third of tfie respondents felt, as of 1965, that there were no 
Qppprtiinities for women in the management of labor unions; construction, 
mining, and oil companies; industrial goods manufacturing; jjldductibn; 
and top Management Art general (Bowmap, Worthy, and Greyser, 1965). 
TheMHft survey is also suggestive of the concentration of jvomen in staff 
positions^ wl^ere they tehd Wtjo havfe authoiity over subordinates, - or in 
low-status areas^^Vomen in the HBR study wrere heavily represented in 
cg|arlceting and office ^ and 10 per cent of- the 

female respondents, respectively, as opposed tffci6 pet ^ntand 3*per cent 
of the males, respectively) and uriderrepresented in generaTmanageiruent 
[if) per cerii of the women, compared with 46 per cent of thfe men falling 
iifto this category). Sim|Jafly, the women were^^proportionately found 
in small (and hence less power^ 

Theise data suggest that women are virtually absent'from the management 
of large industrial enterprises and present td'only a slightly greater degree * 
in the; management of retail or business-support sei^jpe organizations. 



> ■ : -: : - Even in areas in which the Workers are likely to be female, their managers 

- . . are likely to be male. The number of male and of female bank tellers in 
the United States in 1969 was nearly>equal,for example (255,549 men and 
. 0 220,255 women), but^'bank officers and financial managers" were largely 

mate(82.48 per cent male and 17.52 per cent female). Office workers are 
largely female,. yet office managers, a relatively low-status management, 
position, are still more likely to be male than female (59.64 per cent male, 
•'• '.*:. 40.36 per cent female)' (calculations based on figures of Bureau of the 

Census, 1973a). .. 

4 ■ . We ne^d to know the barriers to women in organizationaWeadership and 

also what difference their presence makes: how culture and behavior are 
". shaped by the sex distribution ofmahagers. The behavior and experiences 

. of the few women in management and leadership positions shouldbe con- 

* sidered as a function of memberslu^^ 

the findings of the few studies done to date iare reported later.) The politics 
C . an£ i informal networks of management as. influenced by its male member- 

. ... • *> shi P should be further studied — e.g., the degree to which managerial 

,•.""•••*;.••:•'•. as well as worker behavior and culture is shaped in. part by the' traditions, 

~ . emotions, and sentiments of .male groups. 3 How the culture and behavior 

'*> * , ' , of management is affected by (or reflected in) the sex ratio of managers is 

,,..*' • aI so important (e.g., how retail or service organizations differ from manu- 

'•}. . facturers), as well as the influence of the sex composition of management 

•, ° on its relations with other organizational strata. 

^-fH^SSSJ^ 5 . Women, are Ho, clerical labor as men are to management. According to 
FEMALE FUNCTION Census Bureau data, there were oyer 10 million female "clerical and kin- 
' v dred workers" in the United; States in 1969, 73.78 per cent of the total . 

employed workers in this category. Men in the clerical labor force tend to 
; u ., :.-'■< be concentrated in : a" few, physically oriented occupations where they far 

' /' outnumber women (computer operators, messengers, mail carriers, ship- 

s P in 8 and receiving clerks, and stoc& clerks). The rest of the occupations, 

." the core of office work, arp heavily female. Women .comprised 82.14 per 

; cent ofihe bookkeepers, 81,84 per cent ofthebiUirig clerks, 68.96 per cent 

of the payroll and timekeeping clerfo, and 82.08 per cent of the file clerks. 
* \ " * " o In secretarial and related functions, men are as underrep resented as wom- 

' . " . ■■ : en are in management. Women comprised 93.46 per cent of the steno- 

graphers in 1969, 94.18 per cent of the typists, 94.65 pet cent of the recep- 
• >■ • tionists, and 97,71 per cent of the secretaries. In fact, these four positions 

; V account for nearly 40 pet cent of the 1969 female "clerical and kindred 
workers"; secretaries alone account for 25 per cent of the 1969 female cleri- 
cal labor force (calculations based on Bureau of the Census, 1973a). Labor 
, *• : ■* . Bureau statistics for. 1970, calculated on a sligKtly different basis, show 
even fewer men in such positions: of . the category "stenographers/typists, 
"\ > .. . ' * a nd secretaries," 98.$ per cfent'are female and only 1.40 per cent are 

. : , male (Bureau of Labor' Statistics, 1971).. Work M America (1972), a task 

; . / ' force report to HEW, has concluded that the jo^ of secretary^ symbolic 
3 of the status of female employment,/both qualitatively and quantitatively 
. . * Office jobs for women have low status, little autonomy or opportunity for 
■ " '.■ ^ growth, and generally Jpw pay. # <' ' . 

^^P 1 ^ did.not.ajways dominate the clerical labor force; .office work in tKe , ■ 
nineteenth century was first a male job. The same tym-of-the-century 
'V.-'-' . ; . ^periiod (1890-1910) that brought large organirations an^the growth of the 

.. professional manager also witnessed the emergence of the modern office, 
with its invention of new Toles foii-.women^The three-person^office of 
:.v & ; v .; • midlnineteenth-ceEtury DiGkens novels was socially reorganized* intQ 

' *. departments and functional areas headed by office managers, and this 
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change — itself aproduct of bureaucraticization and machine technology 
— permitted the maissive introduction of office machines. Though in-' 
vented in the 1870s, the typewriter was not widely used until the twentieth 
century; but from 1900-20, office employment rose dramatically, and 
typing soon became Women's work (Mills, 1951:192-93). 

The rise in the employment of women in the office around the turn of the 
century was dramatic, and it corresponded to a large decrease in "house- 
hold occupations" (servants, dressmakers and seamstresses outside of 
factories, and laundresses). In 1870 the "clerical group" (clerks, stenog- 
raphers, typists, bookkeepers, cashiers, and accountants) accounted for 
less than 1 per cent of the women employed outside of agriculture; by 
1920 it accounted for over 25 per cent of female nonagricultural employ- . 
jnent (Hill, 1929:39). In 1880 the proportion of women in the Clerical labor 
force as a whole was*4 percent; in 1^0, 21 percent (Davies, 1974).By 1910, 
women wejre already 153.2 per cent of the stenographers and typists; by 
1920, they were 91.8 per cent -of the stenographers/typists and 48.8 per 
(Qit^of the bookkeepers, cashiers, and accountants (Hill, 1929:56-57). 
Between 1310 and 1920 the nuta&er of female clerks (excluding store 
clerks) quadrupled; female stenographers and typists more than doubled 
(Hill, 1929:33). Slightly more women were still employed in factory than , 
in clerical jobs in 1920 (about 1.8 million ^an<f 1.5 million, respectively), 
but less than! per cent ofthose ^industry could bd classified as managers, 
superintendents, or officials (calculatiofls based-on Hill, 1929: Table 115). 
The growth of modern administration brought wpmen into domination in 
the office but absent in marageri^ftt. Whereas factory jobs were divided 
between men and women, : {thougE often/sex-typed), clerical jobs rapidly 
became the work almost exclusively of women. 

To what extent was the nature of office work and the structural position of 
'office workers in organizations shapeti by the "feminization" of theclerical 
labor force ? Did the nature of this organizational status come to be defined 
in sex-role-appropriate terms, 4 and did the emergent relations between 
office work and th^ management for which it was done reinforce the female 
caste of the former and the masculine caste of the latter? 'Did the sexual 
stratification ofcthese two organizational categories constitute a barrier to 
mobility , between them? Sociologists have tended to neglect these ques- 
tions. Studies df the history|pf the office, the, social relations it, entailed, 
and the structural relations between and within categbries of clerical and 
managerial personnel have generally not been included in studies of^ 
modem organizations .(Miller, 1950:303; Crozier, 1965:15)- (The few pio- 
neering studies include C. Wright Mills' White Collar (1951], Nancy Morse 
[1953] on job satisfaction of white-collar workers, and Michel Crozier 
[1965] on Parisian insurance office workers. Margery Davies' work igr 
progress [1974] considers the social implications of the feminization of the 
clerical labor force;) 5 

The secretary may be a prototypical and pivotal role to examine; research 
should consider the place of this job in the clerical hierarchy, its relations 
to management, and whether its role demands bar women from moving, 
into management positions. Even though private secretaries represent 
only a smalLproportion of the female clerical labor force, tfiis^osition ,ft 
sometimes the highest to which a. woman office worker may aspire -— 
" the best paid, most prestigious, and for secretaries of executives, one wfth 
,. "reflected power" derived from the status of the manager. It is also the job 
in which there are the most clearly defined male-female relations — the 
private secretary has been called an "office wife" (Mills, 1951; Bernard, 
1971). 6 My field work in a large New York-based corporation indicates 



that the traditional ^secretary-manager relationship has striking parallels to 
Weber's definition of "patrimonial rule" (Bendix,1960;425), even though 
this relatipnship occurs within organizations that social scientists have 
v > assumed generally fit Weber's "bureaucratic" model. The relationship can 

^ / • " be defined as "patrimonial" to the extent that managers make demands at 

their own, discretion and arbitrarily recruit secretaries on the basis of 
appearance, personality, and other subjective factors rather.than on skill, ' 
expect personal service, exact loyalty, and make secretaries part of their 
private retinue (e.g., expecting them to move when they move). Further, 
' ^ ■ [ , 'secretaries in many large organizations may derive their status from that 

. * of their boss, regardless xpf the work they do; a promotion for a secretary, 

may mean moving on to ^higher-status manager, whether or. not her wbrk 
; " . • • changes or improves]? There may be no job descriptions, as there are for 

managerial positions, that help match the person's skills to the job .or 
/ insure some uniformity of demands across jobs, so that there are often no 
safeguards to exploitation,jio standards for promotion other than personal 
c relationships, and no way of detenhining if a secretary can be moved to 

' ;,■ anoth6^lb(allj^ 
" The relation* qfrlhe secretarial workrforce to management may be one of 

status in addition to function; e.g., secretaries may be chosen for the status 
they. give their bosses in having educated, attractive secretaries, whether 
( ; , r . or not their skills aye utilized„and acquisition of a secretary may be a status 

■ , symbol in its own* right in many organizations, signifying a manager's 
■ importance. 9 • 

Within the organizational structure secretarial positions are probably the 
most dramatic example of the much larger issue of the relationships 
. between sex-typed roles. But the whole problem has, nevertheless, been 
largely neglected in organization research. Let us turn to a re-examination 
of historical models of organizations to see why. 

EARLY MODELS OF The period 1890-1910 brought what Daniel Bell (1957) has, called "the 
ORGANIZATIONS: breakup of family capitalism" — the beginnings of corp orate merger^ arid 
MANAGERIALISM AND finance capitalism (through bank intervention), which increasingly took* 
A ''MASCIJLINE (at least daily) control out of the hands of owners and put lUn the doniain 
ETHIC" of professional mmagers of 1^ 

jmaintaiBftd that tha'charactfer of tweriti^ 
.tional 1^ 

. v ^ ground, a -^fntpjf;]fp^'dispute (seeZeitlin, 1974), the.rise of large brgaiii- 

rations created a new and growing profession, with an internal decision- 
making monopoly and authority over those within the organization. 

- fhe advantages, authority, a^d control of the newly prominent managers 
required explanation arid justification (Bendix/ 1963). The new . career 
/ managers lacked a class position buttre^ 

vide^rounds for legitimation, seeking it inlfcad in the increasing profes- 
sionalization of management, in the development of a "spirit of manageri- 
alism" that gave ideological coherence to the control of a relatively small 
• . #; and exclusive group of men over- a large group of workers. 10 A social 

. \- * science both of management and of organizations grew wi th the growth of 

y ."' large organizations. This early organization ( theory aided legitimation of 

; , •< managerialism in several ways: first, by accepting, more or less uneriti- 

^ . "J." cally, management's definition of itself, its tasks, and its importance; 

second, by providing both concepts (through-research and writing) and an 
V academic base (through schools of administration] that confirmed th^ 

power and perquisites of managers as well as educating them to manageri- 
al theory. 11 ' • a *'. - , 
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The class origins of early-to-mid- twentieth-century top-business manage- 
ment — largely white, Protestant men from elite schools — and the con- 
njections of such a social base with managerial ideologies have been rather 
extensively documented (Bumhara, 1941; Miller, 1950, 1952; Warner and 
Abegglen, 1955; Sutton et at., 1956). Given the virtually all-male dccu^ 
pahcy of these positions, it is worth examining whether sexual status, in 
conjunction with class and ethnicity^was also^ reflected in managerial 
ideologies and models of organizatio^thus helping solidify the already 
apparent sex stratification of organizations. 

A "masculine ethic'' of rationality and reason can be identified in the.early 
image of managers. This ^ .fmaSculine ethic" elevates the traits assumed to 
belong to men with educational advantages to necessities for effective 
organizations: a tough-minded approach to problems;- analytic abilities, 
to abstract and plan; a cap^qi^y to set aside personal, ^motional considera- 
tions in the interests of ta^£ccomplishmeri^ 

in problem solving and decision making||^es^& as^ 
sumed to belong to management in two^aily modefe qt.pr^^tea^bris. 
This vijew both supported managerial authqnty akjl served 
blindfolds; limiting the utility of the mo4els'Fpp>locial^ V" v 

Social science first came to define modern organizations j& Jfa^c^^ i^^-f'- 
mehts, oriented to the attainment o^specific goals, in which ui^ti^e^ 
distribution of authority aided efficiency. (The classical "rational" modfefs 
have already been criticized* from a variety of perspective^, so that few 
social scientists today would actually agree to such limited definitions of 
organizations. See especially Argyris, 1957, 1972, 1973.) 

During the. same tum-of-the r cgiitury period that generated the growth of 
large organizations and professional management, Frederick I. Taylor 
introduced his theories of "scientific management" (the label was applied 
by Louis D. Brandeis in 1910) to American audiences, becoming a business 
consultant and prime creator of "classical " administrative theory. Taylor's 
premise was the application of the systematic analysis of science to man- 
agement methods, emphasizing Routines, order, logic, production plan- 
ning, and cost analysis (Taylor, 1947; Tilletti.Kempner, and Wills, 1970). 
His ideas influenced task specialization, time-and-mption: studies,' and. 
assembly-line philosophies. Taylor's work also Supported professional 
management at a time when unions were gaining in strength and , em- 
ployers were waging militant antiunion campaigns (Cochran, 1957). Tay- 
lor separated technical ^ility to perform a limited task from cognitive 
ability to abstract, plan, and logically understand the whole process;, the 
latter was the special ability of management. Later Chester Barnard (l v 938) 
modified the idea of rationality; his conception of the rational organiza- 
tion was . based on information and decisions rafther than on routines &nd 
the orderly structuring of positions. He stressed communication (includ- 
ing informal channels) rather than hierarchy perse, but the need for a class 
of decision makers was clear. Goals were the special responsibility of the 
manager, whose functions included abstract generalizing and long-range 
planning. Authority was a necessary by-product bf these decision-making 
functions (Tillett, Keinpner, and Wills, 1970). (Herbert Simon has con- 
tinued this tradition.) 

Early organization theory thus developed rationality as the central ideal 
of formal organizations and hierarchy as the central structural principle. 
Organizations were considered topis for<generating rational decisions and 
plans. Workers were motivated ta participate on utilitarian grounds and 
could contribute specific skills, but the real effectiveness of the organiza- 
tion was seen to lie in the efforts of management to design the best way 



for. individuals to fit together in m overall scheme. The rationality of the^B 
formal organization was thpught to arise not so much from the nature of itslr fc ?^; 
;, participants .asfroia^ of its plan, but the>plan depended on'Z&i' 

. '•*/ rational decision makers. The design could minimize the nonrational. effi^^ 

ciency-undermining features of human beings to the extent that the par££^$ 
ticipants consented to authority up the line. The very design of brganiza<>&W ; 
tions thus was-oriented toward, and assumed to be capable of, suppressing!^ 
irrationality, personality, and emotionality, and people who had the$$##$ 
• unfortunate characteristics were devalued and kept from influencing i$0:illi 

otherwise flawless machine. For Weber this gave bureaucratic organi^?t?£§ 
tions their advantage of efficiency over other types of corporate "g£aap0i'0$ 
• bureaucracy was. the truly "passionless" organization (Gerth tod'Mill^i^ 
. v '. 1958:215-16)^ ■■ ' ■ - ' ^40^11 

The development of the classical rational model limited research ^ 
theory in several directions. The model assumed that it was possib^^i^:^ ; 
design or engineer efficient structures, given specific, m^surable igokl^i t#f>: 
In emphasizing the goalrdirected features of modem organizations 
sideration that in itself posed analytic difficulties, 13 it in turn fp^^^^U-}, 
^ attention on the visible, public-role players, th^ 

"speak for" and decide for the organization. The focus on gbals-f^^t^/^ f ^ 
legitimized managerial authority on other than political grounds, {q3^^ 
agers were conceplualized as the keepers of ^ 
were seen as free to act in terms of their oy^&ti^ 
sfo n of the concern with gods anct to 
■ that the Relative importance pf sectoir^pf an organiizatio^was s^eeiip^ 

^ pf.thfir connection with; the s|o§cifi^:g6als and/or profiiictibn '^^^t^W^. 

\ kP8™e?ts j^^^ in other ways 4 v- 

7. '■ ' 

""; '(Mcenfr 

work, it w|8£ likely that the position o^ 
demands of their roles r their particular stmcti^ 
tribution to the system would be imdete^i^nedv.^s -indeed 
have been in the organizational lkefratuije^ 
model tradition emphasizes eithef, ^ 
i^alyses of suc^ issues as commim^ 
- vertical linkages. Wider issues of orgapia&^bMl^ 

* to narrower issues of the ' number :afifr^^^ 

> linkages, were generally not cdhsktered/Fm^ 

- supported managerial authority and a m^pi^ 
organizations were be^ 
/ principles were dominating their -authfenty's^ 

HU^IAN-RELATIONS The 1930s and 1940s gave rise to an^ther modelbf prgahizafipns, A gi!6up H ' 
MODELS of researchers working with EJtpn Mayo at Bai^d:Busm^ i 
beginning in the mid-1920s, discovered&e iirip 
% primary, informal relations am^ 

(discussed later m this article; see ^ls 
Mayo, 1933). 14 this generated the c^^ 

include tKe emotional, nonratfcfaal, and sentimental; aspecti of huipaii 
- behavior in organizations, the Jjes ^d ! loyalties that ^ 

7\ * J "Formal organization" c^ 

sical model, i.e., the organization^- p 
,, . positions, functions, division of labor] relationships, as defined % the 

organisation chart, distabution of material rewar^ 
* official rules; "informal organization-::^ 

among workers beyond the formal onesgiy^ 




v . • • • ' ' .. . •* ... . •■. - » :> ;•' ' *V. . • ; ; ; ' ' v ; 

the actual behavior resulting irom working relations rather than rote 
% . obedience to official rules (see Etzioni, 1964:40). The human-relations 

model assumed that people were motivated by social as well as economic ' 
rewards and that their behavior and attitudes were a function of group 
memberships; The model emphasized the roles of participation, com- 
munication patterns, and leadership style in .effecting organizational out- 
■■ . • -'comes.- . 

While introducing social considerations and focusing on the human side 
of organizations, the human-relations anialysts supported the concept of 
managerial authority and managerial ration^ity. In Mayo's view, workers 
' wei;e controlled by sentiment, emotion, and social instincts, and this \ 
phenomenon needed to be understood and taHen into account m organiza- 
tional functionmg. Managers, on the ofr^ 
• • and able to control their emotions in the int^re^of bcganizatianal design 
(Mayo, 19^3:122). Though the emphasis on informal, sbcial'factors could 
not be further from the factors cons idered important by scientific manage- : 
merit, the view, of the role of management in an organiza 
similar (Bendix, 1963:3 12)."If the human-relations schoo 
the "family" rather than thje "machine" of classical models, the prgaiiiza- ; 7 
, v tion was still thought to require a rational controller at its head. A con- / 

,,'.*.y. sequence of this perspective, Reinhard Bendix has indicated, was a simpli- 

fied version, which viewed the successful manager as the maiKwho could 
control li& emotions, wherieas workers could not. Bexidix quqjes a 1947 , ' 
v management mariual: "He [the leader] knows that the master pf men has 

v % = .L physical energies and skills ^d intellectual abilities, vision dntfintegrity, : 
v ^f aiid he knows that, aboyp-^ 
% '-' : ;> eqfttrbl. The great leader : ^^ rag>; V/; • 

dttiers fear, calm when others are excited, self-ton trolled when 6thers './" : S 
indulge" (Bendix, 1963:312). He found a. strikingly similar description of ; , ; 
|he superiority of we manager lying in the manager's ability to control 
emotions, in a 1931'volume. Ones.does nqt have to look too far beyond 
such statements for the basis of the viewpoint of some managers in a 1965 
suiypy>that women were "temperamentally imfit" for management be- ft 
caus^ they are too emotional (Bowman, Worthy, and^Greyser, 1965): 
F^rth^; the.literature on informal organization d^ived from the human- 




IpSS /their writing between the managerial elite's 

;\ ' ^ > 'i logicqfj^ 
.^M^k^M^ among^workers or between workers and 

% , A^ilK^ be some support 

■■\ too, then, for managerial authority and the 

\ . ^ 

\ V V^vl^v^^^^ on the human-relations model provied limited 

' \ . to focus on informal work-group relations in 

/ > 't % X% V ■ v of task, functional/or structural relation- 

■t ' f V %hipte|c% units, power and status outside of the group, 

many studies considered, to be 
*'v ry^V" 6rgam?atiohaji^^evant were conducted in the laboratory in artificial 

^f<^0j^l0^^^^^^^^M-itie field. Findings about group cohesion, ot 
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• Such, then, was the historical legacy of American , organization theory. 
The early rational and&uman-relations models tended to support a mana- 
gerial viewpoint that, in turn* can he seen to have latent functions as a "mas- 
culine ethic," congruent -with the nearly exclusively male qccu- 

^ pancy of the newly prominent careers in management and administration. 
The focus on managerial rationality, could also justify the absence of 
women — the bearers of emotion — from power. At the same time, these 
leanings ot traditional organization theory also' had intellectual cg$&- 
qliences, limiting its * analytic perspective. Larger issues* of 
organizational structure and stratification and their relation to social 
vglacement in the Jarger society*,; the differential distributions of men 

* arid women, and tj^jconsequenqes of these for orgaijizaiJional behavior — 
these questions were largely unnoticed. If the status quo of power in 
organizations and Women's disadvantaged position was supported, it was 
as much because of intelle^Hl)feiders as because of deliberate in- 
tent. Theorists did not. necessarily want to neglect women or keep, them 
ijr their place, but the theorists tended not to see them because of the 
lii^ftts of the early models, and the theorists tended to assume that wom&n 
were doing just 'what they ought to be doing: the office housework.. 

It is now. time fo^use. of a newer, more eclectic 'and integrated model, 
one that can etfamipp structural issiies in organizations and tijieir conse- 
quences for behavior: This more jecent model, , which Ariiatai Et^oni has 
termed "structuralist" (1964tf%) (though it also encom^^||s the 
work of Argyris, Katz and Kahh, neo-Marxists, and others}, ■ ^ado5|ises 
itself to the weaknesses of the earlier theories and is papaW^; of offer- 
ing enlarged understanding of women's position and behavior in organiza- 
tions. A structuralist perspective views the organization as a ^large, 
complex^ social unit . tn which many groups interact. These groupis are 
defined both .by v,thfe^;forftial (task-related, functional) and informal 
connections ^d;diff6rentiauon^. .The relative number and power of such 
organizational groupings, thei^t^ks^ and the ways in which .the^- cpme y ; 
into contact shape the natoe ofifh^ Groups niay comprise 

different strata, like differeiif Social classes-, with interests and 
values potentially in conflict, and integration between them limited 
by the potential for conflicts of interest. These with power wield it in 
the interests of their own group as* well as perhaps in the interests of 
the system as a whble (though in -this model it is often difficult to define 
such collective: interests). Self-interest, including material self- 
interest, is considered as potentially important as social, needs, sb/that 
the formation of relationships should be seen in the more political sense of 
advantage to the person a^ well as in the human-relations sense of social 
^ satisfaction. Further, people are viewed ias members of groups outeiife 
as well as inside of the organization, which both help to place them 
within the organization, give them status, define their involvement with 
it, and may or 'may not articulate with the organization's interests. 
Finally, the tasks of the organization and the tasks of those within it 
(the division of labor) are -important because they define the number, 
interests, and relative arrangements of organizational classes as well 
as how informal relations may articulate with forjnal ones. 

The "sex- typing*' of occupations arid professions is^irel&tively well 
known — the fact that many occupations are nearly exclusively filled 
by members of one sex and come to have a "gender," to be described in 
•■ sex-role-appropriate terms. But to fully describe the position and 
■ ■ behavior of women (and men) in organizations, we must understand not . 
only their laical occupations (e.g., manager and secretary) but how 
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these are related to one another and to the larger context of the organiza- 
tion as a social structure. Occupations carry with them membership in 
particular organizational classed Each class may have its own internal 
hierarchy- political groupings and allegiances, interactional , rules, 
ways of coming into contact' with other classes, promotion rulegs, ^ulture, 
and style, including demeanor and dress. 15 In man^otgaiyz^ation^, man- 
agers and clerical workers, for example, constitute ttvor separate^ 
organizational classes, with separate hierarchies, rules, and reward, 
structures, and practically no* mobility between them. The, manageri- 
al elite has the power and a group interest in retaining it. The position 
of clerical workers, on the other hand, is often anomalous: in cdhtact with 
the organizational elite, dependent on, an<f in service; to it, thus.facili- 
'tating identification with it, but similar to other workers in sub- 
ordination, lack of autonomy, and subjugation to routine (Crosier , 
1965).' ■ . ' ■ - ' - '.. . ' ' • - 

v The economic concept of an "internal labor market" (Dderinger and Piore, . 
11971) is applicable here. When womeu .enter an organization, they ar& ,; 
Kplaced not only in jobs but in an bpport^ffity structure. Internal allocation^ 
of personnel is governed by h^mg,*profebtibn^ each- 
structure, as well as by ^-sliitabUity^- as defined- l^'the customs of eacli \. 
separate workplace. And ability jn one workplaces-is not always transfer- : * 
able to others^ what leads ^ be dysfunctional 

for mobilityiinto toother. T^ie rules of the intem^fetjor market, Doeririger 
and Piore theprize, m^y vary from rigid ajid internally* focused to highly 
responsive to e^ernjil' economic f orces; rules also vary among organiza- 
tional strata. They -aifgue, for example, that there is a tendency for man- 
1 agerial markets , incoritrast with other internal labor markets, to span more 
than one part of'a company, to carry an implicit employment guarantee, 
and to reward ability rather than seniority (1971:3); But women participate 
in a different-labor market than men, even within the same organization. 
Their "typical jobs" in the office carry with them not only sex-role de- 
mands but also placement in a class and hierarchy that itself limits mobility 
into positions of power. 

/The issue, thus, is not a mere division of labor between women and men 
but a difference of organizational class , at least oil the administrative levels 
of modern organizations. Simplistically, women are part of a class re- 
warded for routine service, while men compose a class rewarded for 
decision-making rationality and visible leadership, and this potential 

, membership affects even those found outside their own sexual class. This 
phenomenon constitutes the stnictural backdrop for an understanding of 

. the organizational behavior of women and men. 1 

Even though it is largely ignored in the organizational behavior literature, 
sex can be seen to be an important variable affecting the lives of groups, 
given the significant differences in the positions and power of women and 
men in society and in organizations. The sexual composition of a group 
appears to have impact on behavior around issues of power and leadership , 
aspirations, peer relations,, and the relative invplvement/visibility or iso- 
lation/invisibility of members. *. * 
■ ■ " ... -*> ' ' 

Does a group of women behave differently from a group of men? The 
situations in which women ajid men §^ are often so different 

that common-sense observation indicates a differffice in both themes and 
process. Organizational research, on the other jiand, has generally treated 
all groups of participants or workers alike* for the most part not distin- 
guishing "sex as a variable, and thereforer impUcijdy assuming that ggfftier 
does not make a difference in organizationall)eh^vi6r — reiitforcingTbe 



mistaken idea: that modem organizational life is universalistic and sex- 
neutral Yet, even in the classic study that first discovered the importance 
ot small primary groups in worker behavior and opened the study of 
human relations in organizations, the sex of the groups studied varied and 
may have contributed to the different sets of specific findings; The experi- 
ments at the Hawthorne plant of Western Electric in the late 1920s and 
early 1930s developed the concept of informal organization by indicating ~ 
how important a role the small group might play in worker productivity; 
(tf . Roethhsberger and Dickson, 1939). These researchers have been exam- 
. med and re-examined for all possible explanations of the findings, includ- • 
ing, recently, operant conditioning (Parsons, 1974); sex composition is, * 
to my knowledge, not mentioned among them. Three small groups were 
studied, In two' sets of conditions, the Relay Assembly Test Room and th# - 
Mica Splitting Test Room, workers encouraged each Other in raising pro-i ** 
ductivity. and believed that their ( effortS Would be.rewarded. In the thirds 
the Bank Wiping Observation Room,; workers developed an informal sys- ; 
temihat discouraged "ratebusting" and kept productivity atah even ke'ei",' ' 
partly out of a mistrust in management — th,e belief that increased pro- 
ductivity wpuld result in highet expectations", hot higher rewards. There 
were differences among the three sets of conditions in size of group 
(fourteen in the third, vs. five or six in *fae first and second, depending on 
how the team is counted), nature, of the task (a large' number of units 
processed by individuals In the first two conditions',, a small number of 
units in the third), experimental manipulations (lik^ftest pauses)*and 
"laboratory" vs. "natural" working conditions, ButinSfoer striking 'dif- 
ference is sex. The first two sets of groups, co-operative and trusting of 
management, were all female. The third. couriterdependent, aggressively 
controlling, and suspicious, was all male. - 

There is also evidence, if we reinterpretpther studies not explicitly focused 
on sex, that, women in female groups may be more-oriehted toward im- 
mediate relationships than men in male groups. SeVeral studies of male 
professionals in organizations found a correlation between professional- 
ism and a "cosmopolitan" rather than a local orientation; The exception 
was a study' of nurses by Warren Bennis and colleagues. In this7emale 
group , the more professionally oriented nurses "did not differ from others 
in their loyalty to the hospital, and they weremore apt than others, not less, 
to express loyalty to the local work group" (Blau and Scott, 1962:69). While 
Blau and Scott conclude that this is due to thelmiited visibility of the 
nurses' professional competence, other evidence indicates that this find- 
ing is consistent with a sex-liriked interpretation. Constantini and Craik 
(1972) found, for example, that women politicians in California were 
oriented intraparty and locally rather than toward higher Office, as men 



were. 



Other evidence confirms that women in organizations, especially in the 
clerical class, limit their ambitions, prefer local and immediate relation- 
ships, and orient themselves to satisfying peer relationships, .In a study 
of values of 120 occupational groups, secretaries, the only female group 
studied, were unique in placing their highest priorities on such values as 
security , love, happiness, and'responsibility (Sikula, 1973). Female "game- 
playing strategy in se^ral laboratory studies was accommodative, include 
ing rather than excluding, and oriented toward others, rather than toward 
winning, whereas the male strategy was exploitative and success-oriented 
(Vihacke, 1959; Uesugi and Vinacke, 1963). All-female group themes in a 
comparison of single-sexandmixed laboratory groups included affiliation, 
family, and conflicts about competition and leadership, self, and relation- 
ships, in contrast to the male themes: competition, aggression; violence, 



v^timization/^ and fear of self-dis- 

closure- (ArieiSi 1973). : An^earlier study compared al^-miale with all-female -., 
groups and foxiqctrinQ: sigi^icarit differiBnces in nine different conditions 
except pejsubslbility ; (higher iri^female groups), and level of. aspiration : 
^igher in male grbip^^ 



In attitudinal '"s^dies. distinguishing, fe^^ increased per- 

. - formance as ppposed to thos^; m 

giene" fact^|)v toward interpersonal delations with peers: con-: 

stituted" the tinly vmable differentiating men and women. (The women 
. in two studies ^ncluded those in both high-level and low-level jobs.) For 
yypm$ji, peer relationsMp&'were a motivational factor, whereas for men- 
^ v.; .1); V :^>they were merely a-;hygiene factor {Davis, 1967:35-36). Structural factors / " 

• ; r . ;( 1 ^' can explain this. My field research in progress on a large New York-based; 

■ . : ; 'f V Qprporatipn indicates that peer relatioip^ffect a woman's decision not to . 

^^''-^ ■ ; seek promotion into managerial ranks, where she wiJJ no longer be part of 

\, jffii' •,: a group of women; for men, of course, peer relatiotis are a given throughout 

■; vA. ; • managerial ran,ks, and therefore, perhap?, mbre easily "taken for granted." \ 

T v ; '.. " \ Other differences in male send female behavior m single-sex settings fail 

i * tobeconsistently demonstrated, as&e.Cattell.and:Lawso'n (1962) research, 
above, indicates. (See also Mann, 1959.) In studies qf sex differences in the 
' . "risky shift," for example (the tendency for groups to make riskier deci-v 

■ sions than individuals), there were no significant differences between 
^ : "\ irfale and female college students in initial conservatism or in the shift to 

risky decisions in the single-sex groups (Wallas 
♦ Organijjati'qnal comparisons are rare, but ; Crozier's data on forty groups o^ 

" French office workeirs revealed* no difference in an atmosphere between 

1 male and female workg^^ 
\ range (1965:111). . * - 

Thus it is reasonable to hypothesize that groups of women differ from 

■ : groups of men primarily in orientations tow^diriteipersonal^^ 

_^ and level of aspiration. One might ihterpfet this ias consistent with the 
training of women for family rbles &nd thus label it a sex-linked attribute. ' 
' v But such orientations could also be seen as realistic responses to wojnen-s " 

structural situation in organizations, of the kinds of opportunities and their 
limits , of the role demands in the organization^ strata ocaipied by women, 
and of the dependence of women on relationships for mobility. 

NfKEDnSEX GROUPS When men and women are together, ii%oughly equal numbers, as peers, 
V tensions Aay emerge, and the behavior^ of each sex may be influenced. 

In Aries' laboratory study, people in two cross-sex groups were moie tense, 
* ■:• serious, self-conscious, and concerned with heterosexual attractiveness 

than those in the same-sex group's. Women generally spoke less than men 

■ r •'>; . (Aries, 1973). 'the sexual questions and "cross-ciflturjd" issues that, can 

. { arife in mixe$sex groups are useful explanations for their tensions;- 

♦ ' ' William Fbote Whyte has hypothesized, extrapolating from studies of the 

v ethnic composition of groups, that "other. things being equal, a onersex , 

work group is likely to he more cohesive" than.a mixed-sex group (1961: 
r 511)YCrozier's Parisian study found male-female conflirts whqn men and 

; ^omen worked in the same office (1965:110). 

- ■ - . • In 3 addition to sexual and cultural issues, there are also Status and power 

■ issues when men and women ^terac^ a function of the structural positions 
and organizational class memberships of the sexes. Much social psycho- »/ 
; logical research has indicated the importance of power and status, in 
\. determining behavior in groups: elg^, those low in power tend to engage 
:■ in mote approval seeking, while 'those high in power engage in more 
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^H^^^^^Pt?; those in r low-status; positions -teiid ■ to Gbmmunicate :-i 
upwar^ ^substitute :iocoiridti9h y ' ot " vicarious! 

^mbjHli^." The d^ential behavior of the mpreMd jes^ppwerfuf coin-" • 
^ cides with the obsemd gtoup behavior of men aind Wbmeh. A field experi^ 
menttofc^ low powers on group> 

relations, using ^irty-tWo six^ersorf a. orie-dajr professional . 

coAference. -Partic^ labeled high-£ower/or loW-power on tiie 

basis of the prestiga of their occ^ 

to influence*. While the authors do not report the sex distribution of par- 
ticipants, it is'Jiikely occupational sex-typing that men were found 
more often i^ 

women in the Igw-poWer tat egory (nurses , social wbrkfers, teachers). The 
researchers foi^d that 'Oiighs" were liked mbre than' f i6ws''-Vhighs' '\$ed 
"lows" less than the£ liked other u toghs'f ^highs" talkedmore often than 
flows''.;. "lows^cbnroW "highs' ' than to other 

"lows"; and the amount^ 

rated, as thoughp^pple felt the-lows rffikeri' too/much (Hiirwite, Zander,' 
and Hymovitch, 1968). ' .> \ :;■ , , 

The interpretation^ 
women may nbt, in fact,^b^ 

and organizational class memberships ace disfdrepaiit. The resulting be- 
havior, including frequency of 
may reflect status^a^ 

traits.* <<: ■ ;• .-' '■'■- : - :: \ ''K ■ ■'.-■■A ^.'U- r . ;'■ : 
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The dynamic of interac^on to skewed sex ratios -4-: 

numerical dominance b^membi^ 

member of the other sex — also deserv^s^ in management and 

some professions, women are often one of Viery-few vvbmen in a group of 
men. This makes "sex status ^ important for interaction as occupational 
status (Epstein, 1970:152). v ': [ ; / v >" 

Skewed sex ratios lend themselves, first, tb;cas0s 6f "mistaken identity" 
— td incorrect attributions :"Lclne women in miale settings . ^ 
initially misperceived as a[;resuli^ 

'whom they come into contact may make a judg^ a woman 

is doing in that particular situation, based on reasdriing ^ 
abilities of various explanations, and may act^ 
This can be called "statistical disCTimmation" ^ Ad- 
visers, 1973^1D6)r4o^ distinguish, it c ftott .prejudice; that is, an unusual 
Woman niay be treated ais though she rteseiribles • Women oh the average. . 
This msiy be the case every time someone assumes a female manager 
answering the telephone or sitting in an office is a secretary (cf. examples 

i, 1970:191). Given the current occupational distrir 
: person is likely to be correct a high proportion of the time. But 
)man in question amy still feel unfairly treated, as indeed she is, and 
> awkward exchanges while the woman's true identity is. 
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may I 
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Afeibutkms may also be mad^\about the lone woman's expected informal 
role. The^ attributions put the woman in her place without challenging 
the male culture of the group.. Field.observations of lone women in male- 

' dominated groups (including business meetings, academic conferences, 
sales training programis, arid postprofessional training groups) have dis- 

• tinguished four kinds of roles attributed to lone women in male groups:; 
"mother";; "sex .object" or 4 "seductress"; "pet" (group mascot); arid "iron 
maiden" (militant and unapproachable), (Kantei^l 975). Such attributed 
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. roles affect bofh what the men in the group expect of the woman and how V- 
/.they interpret what she does. For her, the pressure is to confine her be- 
havior - to the limits of the role, whether or not it expresses her competence. 
/ Indeed, the roles provide^ a measure of security ^d. uncertainty-reduction ' 

for some women, .while Qthere 
• implications of the attributions. In either case, a woman's behavior la a 
situation like this is less-likely to reflect her djompietencies, and it may take 
' h^Jpnger to establish them, than at other times, when she i^ not a statis- 
ticlPrarihr. ; ■" .• ' " ' '\' 

Several hypotheses are T suggested. When a perspn is a statistical rarity ,< 
. it may take her/him more time to untangle mistaken' identities and estab- 
lish ^.com^eteiirCe-based working relationship, particularly .with members 
f ' of the niimerically dominant category. This may, in turn, generate a prefer- 
ence for minimizing change -in work gelations with peers ; superiors/ 
subordinates, or clients.- As Epstein argues, "status discrepancies make 
continuous role definition necessary during interactions that should be . 
routine' 7 (1970:194). Margaret Cussler's (1958), sample .of female execu-v 
tives in the 1950s suggests th^thi^hypothesis may have^ some Validity; fbp 
the women apparently chaffed work- situations mush less? often than 
" " • ' would'be expected of male counterparts. Thus there may be aToiiger time- 
' span f of the establishment pf competence-baseci relationships and a con- w 
servatism about changing relationships, among "ldiie'^ wamen in male- M 
dominated organizations. J V t " ; v - 

Isolation ^nd invisibility, self- as well as group-imposed, are often con- = 
sequences of status as a lbne 

In one study, six small training groups with only one woman each in a 
group' of eight to . twely£m§n were observed: three t sensitivity training • 
groups for business ;schLQpi;stu dents, and three work groups of psychiatric 

- residents. ,In each casfe^ -the woman y/as eventually isblateid, failed to ' 
become a leader or ally herself with the emergent leiaders, and was defined 

$ by the researchers as a " casualty* ' of the groups.. The rese^chers f§U that 
the six groups' productivity in parf because of the prob- 

. lematic interactions around ;tHe solo woman (Wolman and Frank, 1975)/ 

^.•"^J^ilethe results of this stiid^ should not betaken as definitive, 17 they do 
^ suggest directions for £uj^^ inquiry. > '; ['S ■} '}'■ 

The female executives $^d^ed hy Margaret* Hennig! (l97vpj support the 
isolation hypothesis. They Reported that their most difficultrela^6nships 

\ ; yteie with male peers' when tfrpy (t]be women) wei^ iii ih&e&fy to mi ddle 
career. The wom$n had littlfe: contact pif relatiojiiship witl^ tihe mep, tried ; ' 
to be unbbstrusiyp or invisible, and practiced strategies Qf conflict avoid* 
ance, as did loi^professioiial women in Cyirihia Epstein's research (1970: 

'[•. \. 176}. Epstem that team membiership mayJbei Karder^r the' 

lone tybmiaii ^pipng Aal^pyrbfessional pee^&^'lq^^^ pointing to* i 

v . institutibii^ 

-asso^tfo^^ isolation/ As "a pon^equencer, she 

I^ptopS^ 



. ave been less likely to be s^ 
requ^^p^ml^atibn on a team of peers as opposed to individual activity * 

Lo,rfe*wpmeii may reinforce* iflieif own isdlation^by a series of accommor * 
v • datiye^trategies. \^d'4fyitirig of visibility ("taking alow pTofiie-Ois bne 
< , such: a^pmnioclation to and reinforcement of lsola|ipn? Hennig's respoii- / 
• (^ts reported early career strategies o minimize the^isexllal 

£ ^attributes so as to blend imnoticeabjyinfo Sie predominant male culture: 

• .: 'Tfeti dressed carefully anc}/ quietly to avpid attracting attention; you had .to re- 
membeifctp syvear once m a" 'while; to know a few>dirty jokes, and never f o ay if # 
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> .■ . --■ .} ' . ■ ,wv ; ■ ■' ©. /. :. * 

. you got attacked. You fended off iXL attempts of men to tifeat you like a woman;, *v \ 
you opened doorS before they could hold them,, sat down before a chair could te. 
held, an^' threw on a coat before it could be hel<M6r youJHennig, l§70:vi-2il 

In other reports, lone .women managersMve also participatedi 
Ting of the visibility of their competence)^ . 
ments br letting someone else take the credit (Lynch Cussler, 1958). ; 
Some wotofin, in interviews, even expressed pride that they could in-; «" > 
fluence a "group.pf men without the meii recognizing the origin- of the idea, W 
* or they rejoiced in the secret knowledge thatthey were responsible? for their ^ 
boss's success. (These reports match the Megaree finding reported below 
that high-dominance ^romen may 'let a man assuihe officialvjeaaership 
while strongly influencing the decision.) Epstein (1970) points out th^t, *V. ■[■■ 
in general, on elite levels women have less-visible jobs than men , promote 
themselves less often, feel the need to maike fewer mistakes, ^Md try to 
■ be unobtrusive. J ' h ... \ 

T" With another* con^ Sarason (1973) has argued that 

members of minority .groups who iiaVe succeeded "may try to limit the 
' visibility of that success in fear of reprisals'f^otn the majority-doniiriant ; '4- 
.... v group, which might not be qware df the minority's syccess and might take : 

. action against it if known, He has reported a prevalent jjggi ing among, Jews / ^ 
" that statistics about the high percentage of Jews in elite collets* such as • ; 
Yale, for example, should not be broadcast. A concernlike this r rather than € 
a female sex-linked characteristic, could account for the woman'manager's . j 
^ Vr ^ acceptance of the invisibility of her achieveipents; In the case oMone 

7 ■ ^ woinen, the pressure to adopt this stance must be even greater because of . 

. , V. attributes like modesty assigned to the female Stereotype; • : • 

" -r ' This- analysis sugge^l a reexamination of the .''fear of success" in women-. 
. hypothesis. Perhaps what has been called fear oif^succ^ss i^ really fear of , N 
. ' ■ "y;; . visibility^ In 'the origiri^research by Matina Horner (1968) that identified 
' '■ :■*"'■ /■ this conpeptV wqmen responded to a hypothetical situation in which a / ^ 
womaii was dtth^top of her class in medical school — presumably a lone ; 

* ; ; woman in a nialfe peer group. Su(^ thfc kind that creates 

^pressure for a woraan to m^e herself aijd her aldiievements invisible. 
v When similar research was conducted using settings in whicfi a woman is 
- not a statistical rSrity; "fear of isuccess" imagery was "grqatly rediigiil 
. % V: (Tresemer, 1973): ; V ;• . 

WOMEN AND If it's hard to demonstrate' competence as a woman anioiig^men, it may be. . 
LEADERSHIP even harder to eXefcisie leadership, given the current sex-stratification pat- :.: 
tiern^^ prgahizaUons. It iSjfitill an open question whether tfi^ 
sex differences in leadership style (Grqzier, 1965:126, finds none); but the 
. ^ structural and' interactional context is ceitainly different for vWpmen;; * , 

Taking directives from ^ woman has been anathema to most men 
, women; In a 1965 HarvwdBusiness Review survey of 1,000 male and 90% r ?' 
\ female executives, over 

women reported that they themselves would not feel f comfortable working 
0 for a woman. Very few of either -sex (9 per cent of themen and 15 per cent : 
of the women) felt that men fefel comfortable working for a women; and a 

* proportion of the malfe respondents said that women, did not belon^|j^ 
.executive positions. ;A total of 51 per cent^ef the m0h responded that 

. ■ women we^e 4 temperamentally unfit ,, for management, writing comments 

such as, "They scare male executives half to death....As for an efficient 
; . womii inanager, this is cultural blasphemy.... ,, (Bowman, Worthy, and' 

• -.. V . : Greyser, 1965.) : v \" : . . , : • :.;//:;, ' 1 < : ;'"'/." 7 ' •■;.■*■ • • ; 

" ; e ■'• / Male resentment (ff taking orders from a wonian influenced-tlie work /low; 
and the interaction between waitresses and counted 
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studied by Williairj Foote Whyte during World Waj H, a classic of organizfc- 
, e tional analysis! Th^ were- several devices in oM restaurant by which . 

' >: V.; s " 1 counterrhenficoiiltl'avoid "direct contact with waitresses 1 
; * orders) or. could make^their,ow?i decisions about the order in which topre- 

%v A ; pare^od and^dj^ks , thus taking initiative^nd to 
: p , : wait''-(ftfders w<-jra 

\ compart 

\. . ^ ^ % tq^men, thus eliminating fat^-to-face interaction.. In a restaurant w^out 
-M these equalising devices > satisfaction was low; and there was coffSSmt' 

wrangling; WhyteVexpltoation is -simple: People of higner status (m^n^ 
* like to do the directing for people of lowe&statiis (wome^ T aijd resehr 
reversals (1961:128). '[■.. : : . \ V & ^ 

Etferirif women ha^e formal authority, then, they m^y not necessarily be 
able to exercise it over reluctant subordinates: Margaret Cussler'^f (1958) 
_, study of female exeqjitiyes provides several examples or this. In tme,case a 
wpiriaji had formal leadership of a grqpp of men, but the men did ifebt accept 
this* reporting informally to her male superibr. The subordinates further 
met together at lunch to Share information, excluding, |ier. More fprmal 
meetings then developed, "conceived (rf by the wojnaih as meetings of 
her staff, by the men as a mutual protection society |pr the interchange 

of ;^^^|igi58';76 r 77) : . • v ':{^^;'tf;^ 

At thersaine time, woirieiihend tcmassume -visible fesWEshiD relvustantlv. 
in keeping with the invisibility of the lone woman ^retrtion^ earliej^ A 
V s .- ; . ; .; .0!, \ Creative laboratory sti|dy discovered that for women to 

> \'S'f" , ' m *> : ^yj y ^ : ^' r \ rather than a doniiriiaiupersonality 

visible leadere^^ 

o * * /-I *~»-rv"i i -w-i nir»ort * ' rnnnnn^o W*5>i*lrT* iron o for»L- in t\VV» i r*Y\ r^n d TY"» QTTT1 r^QT* r» in 



* : ^ a"dpmihance M measure a^^ # 

v ; >.' : -'^ lead and one to follow. Assumption of leadership by^ > 



women paired with a low-dGminahce man was sijgnificaiitly lower than in 



any other pairing^'ffie greatest assumption of leadership by higfi-dopnii- f ® 
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nance subjects occurred whrigslt high-4pminance man vv$s paired y^|h a ■ ,■■ * 

low-cjominance woman; the high- and lo^|^oiTiinance single-sex pairings $ 
; ^ ' showed about the same intermediate distrft^ 
^ in the situation in which a hi^-dpmix^ce woman was paired with a low*f , > 

^ dominance man, tie woman made the firial decision of Who wtfs tQ^ie the . - , ^ 

; leader more pfteh than in arty other group ; i91 per cent of the time appoint- ^ , ' : 
ing the man . iGhe study suggests that men are not neciessarily mbre 4< doiX|i- : y'\ 
nant'' in character than women, but women are moraj^liic^nt to assume 
leadership, particmlarly^wheA^^ 'to 

The leadeflhi^ strategies chosen by sticcesisfur women executives in r# , 
i Hennig's research (197D}4en,d tg • , f 

The woQien tended to minimize the authoritative exercise of powec and i-V- 
iriaximize Subordinate autonomy. and learning through delegation. , : * " 
But a leader^ style may bg ^ ultimately lesslmporfant for the impact drtf his 
^* > or her subordinates than anotor resoiirce iiriec^ally distributed bqjtween f± 
the sexes: power outside of the immediate^work |roup. E§rly theory in 
organizational behavior assumed a direct relation between leader behavior . . 
and group'satisfaction and morale. However, Donald Pelz discovered in \ 
the early 1950s that perceivied external power was an intervening variable. • 
H6 eompare4 high- and low-morale work groups to test the hypothesis ^ v 
that the supervisor in high-morale groups would be better at corhmunicat- 
* ing, more supportive, and more likely to recommend promqtion.' Yet^ ■ 
when he analysed the data , thg association deemed to be nonexistent or^ 
even reversed, in some cases supervisors who frequently recommended 
. people for promotion and offered sincere praise for a job well done had* 
. lower morale scores. The differentiating variable was whether or not the 
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leader had power outside and upward: irtluence on his^or her own 
superiors and how decisions were made in the department. The combina- 
tion ot gopd human relations and power was associated* with high morale 
Human-relations skills and low-power (a likely combination for women 
-.^aders) sometimes had negative consequence^ (Pelz* 1952}. 
The implications for female leadership in organizations are significant A 
woman's generally more limited po wer (partly a function of her rarity and 
isolation m management), as well asheRsimilafity to a subordinate clerical 
class rather than the elite,.may interfere With her effective exercise of lea& 
ership regard Jess of fcer own styleandcoinpetence. This hypothesis also 
helps explain the greater resistance to wbrlhng for a woman. It also may 
account for the evidence of the importance bfla male sponsor in the success 
ot^women executives (Cussler, 1958; Hennig, 1970). A high-status man 
bringing the woman up behind him may provide the visible sigh that the 
woman does have influence upward. While sponsors serve multiple func- 
tions (e.g coachin&and socialization in ..the informal routines) *and are 
tound in the- ! careers of men, the "reflected power" they provide mav be * 
even more pivotal for women, • « * 

/'•*»'-'• • " ' ' •• " : ' ' : '.. . ^ ■ ' 

■ Women's places in organizations have .largely had limited visibility and 
low status; they have been.part of the unexamined infrastructure. When, 
men and Women interact in organizations, they often do it across barriers ' 
like that of social class; Women's mobility has largely been restricted to the 
infrastructure. In this the women within organizations have a kinship with 
the ''women's auxiliary" outside of it — the network of wives of managers 
and leaders that perform unpaid tasks r play unofficial but noririatively ex- 
' ' pected roles for the organization, and whose behavior can potentially 
affect relations in the official organization (Kanter, 1974). Just as managers 
have a group of women behind them in tHe office," they do at home, for 
.male managers are largely married to. women not employed in the paid 
labor force. iat ' :. . ■ i i 

I Ijave suggested a feu£ of the issues surrounding the sexual structure of 
organizations-M groups that deserve further attention — . from the prob- 
^iems of token women to the nature of internal labor m&kets for managers 

: or secretaries. The sexual division of broad a|ministrative classes Ivas 
solidified very early in the history of ferge corporations. But'the nature of 
organizational life for, these broad groupings and other occupational sub- 
groups ^nd how their opportunities afteractions vary in different 

■• ki^ds of organizauons (e.gVmose wi%1fewer bafflers to leadership? for. 
w6men}, stilljarequire investigation. The 'ideblogical underpinnings 0 f 
modern organizations, *uch lis the connection |>etween a "masculine 

|rethic". and a "spirit of .managerialism," need farther examination. To 

• understand the-structutal conditiong for men and women in organizations 
and the organizational behavior of men and women is critical for both- 
social inquiry and socud change. • ■ «'. ' " 
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l.wish to Etonk the#f611owing people for their critical comments and sfippoH:^Nancy 
Chodc^ow Susan Eckstein, Joan Huber, Barry Stein, CfcrTs Argyris, ZickRubin, William 
p Form, William Torbert, Caroline Butterfield* and Joanna .Hiss. 

J Data are frSm ^JEW via a University of Minnesota publication, reprinted by the. 
iWbmen's Equity ATtiqn League, Washington, D.C., in 1974. M.B.'s and othef 
professicma.1 doctorates are not included. Women earrfed 11.63 per cent of the total 
^pctprates reported, but only 2.82 per cent of the doctorates in business and commerce 
(a totaljg 86 women in 1 0 years), 5 per cent of -those in hospital administration (1 woman 

* om ur,20 doctorates), and none of thc^se in trade. or industriSl training. Women earned 

• per CGnt ^ e socia1 ' science doctorates but only 4.17 per cent of those in 
industrial relations and 8.13 per cent of those in public administration. > 
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20f the Managers and administrators earning over $15,000 per year, 26.1 per cent of the 
womfcn vs. 17.2 per cent of the men are in retail trade, 2SS per cent of the women vs. 8.5 
percent of the men are in "professional and Telated services," and 12.2 per cent of the 
women vs. 26.7 per cent of the menare in manufacturing. Women represent 9.3 per cent 
of the total managers in services but only 1.52 per' cent of the total in manufacturing, 
Calculations from Census Bureau (1973b).. ^ 
^Several popularized accounts treat management as an expression of the instincts of 
male hunting bands and make management, indeed, seWr^charged with masculine 
culture and traditions. See Tiger (1969) and Jay (1967, 1971). . 
^Margery Davies (1974) discovered that^a 1916Ladies' Home /ournai article was already 
glorifying the feminine traits of stenographers: radiating sympathetic interest, 
agreeableness, courtesy. In 1900, however, the same magazine was urging women to' 
stay out of offices. 

3 See also recent journalistic accounts by Garson (1973) and Langer (1970); on secretaries 
see Benet (1973) and Halter et al. (1973). 

6 A.New York corporation informant, a former executive secretary promoted into 
management, told me that leaving her boss was like getting a divorce. For the first four 
months of her new job, she stopped in to see him every morning and hung het coat in her 
did office. 

7 A manager of clerical employees told me that sometimes promotions meaiythat 
secretaries have Jess work 16 do and have trouble justifying their larger salaries to their 
peefs. As with marriage, if a woman has the good fortune to be connected with a 
mgh-status male, she gets more money and does less work. 

*ThB large corporation in my research, beginning to design "upward mobility" programs 
for women, has discovered secretarial work to be arbitrary and particularistic. The 
change effort includes generating job descriptions and decoupling a secretary's status 
from herbossVso that she wijl no longer derive rank from him or necessarily move with . 
fyim when he moves. a 

9 A chatty adviceUo%ianagers book (Burger, 1964) devotes a chapter to "living with your 
secretary," with whom, the book declares, a man spends more of his waking hours than 

* with his wife! She is a status symbol: "In many companies, a secretary outside your door 
is the most visible sigh that you have become an executive; a secretary is automatically 
assigned to each executive, whether or not his work load requires one.... When you reach 
vice-presidential level,your secretary may have an office of her own, with her name on 
tfafi door. At the top, the president may have two secretaries.. ..'Miss Amy,. please take a 
letter,/ are words which have inwardly thrilled every young executive with a sense of 
his own importance. ..they symbolize power and status" (Burger, 1964:219, 220). 

10 Even today management has legitimacy issues! The tasks of management are largely 

^intangible, and the results of managerial efforts depend largely on products of the work 

, of other pedple. Technical expertise, according to analysts from Chester Barnard on, 
plays only a small role; indeed, many sociologists assume an organizational conflict 
between expertise' and authority — i.e., between professionals and managers, The 
necessity (in economic and social terms) for. large cadres of managers has yet to be 
demonstrated definitively (cf. the conflicting results of the several studies in 
Heydebrand, 1974). Barry Stein (1974) has marshaled evidence to indicate that the 
presumed efficiencies of scale^ in large, organizations are often instead inefficiencies, 
and administrative costs afe one important cause. A recent study of 167 large 
corporations over a 20-year period concludes that much of the variance in sales, 
earnings, and profit margins can be explained by factors other than the impact of 
management (Lieberson and O'Connor, 1972). To some extent, then, management may 
still have the tasks of justifying its necessity, importance, numbers, and privileges, 
though of course management in the 1970s is already very different in character^rom 
management of earlier years. ' , * 

A provocative analogy co#ld be made between management and fatherhood- necessary 
for conception but not visibly connected to or necessary for production thereafter. The 
uncertainty of management's actual, connection to the results is like the uncertainty of 

. paternity — the bioldgical father can never be definitively identified. Yet in both cases 
control and the product's legitimacy are vested in the paternal figure. (I am indebted to 
Nancy jay for the insight about fatherhood,) . 

V 1 The first school ofbusiness atan Americanuniversity was the Wharton School, founded 
in 1884 at the University of Pennsylvania. Management as •'■<* separate field was not 
introduced until decades later, at the Harvard Business School. The connection 
between theory and practice is especially great jn this field. Many social scientists 
consult, to industry and teach at schools of administration. A great deal of the early 
research on organizations was done at the invitation of management. Both Frederick 
Taylor and Chester Bernard, influential early- and middle-organization theorists, had 

o backgrounds in industry, Barnard as president of New Jersey Bell. In Reinhard Bendix's 



, (1963) analysis of the development of American managerial ideology, social science 
was seen as playing a role in feeding concepts to management justifying authority and 
defining distance from workers. Alvin Gouldner goes even farther in connecting social 
science with legitimation of managerial authority (1959:414-15) ' 
"Weber's notignof the virtues of bureaucracy's exclusion of passion converges 
^interestingly with Freud- 's argumentthatwomen^thebearers'of passionandsexuality 
' ^ J?. U . excluded- frcim the workaday world of men. Women, Freud wrote in 
* ' -Civilization and its Discontents (1930), are driven by emotion and incapable of 

suppressing or sublimating their passions and sexual instincts/as men could. Further, 
since the work of men in civilized societies removed them from* their homes and 
families, yvomeabecome hostile to the male world of organizations, constantly trying to 
" : men away from their higher, reasoned pursuits. Resisting female enticements, men - 
carry. on the burdens of government and rational thought; rationality is the male 
^ principle in opposition to the female principle of emotionality. Men master their 
-sexuality; in the Freudian view, while women cannot. It would be interesting to study 
the convergences of Weber and Freud, not only on male arid female principles in 
organizational life but also on the origin and nature of authority. 
"The literature abounds with examples of the difficulties one encounters in the concept 
* of organizationaUgoals. According io familiar analyses, goals may be: : unclear, 

undefined, utopiari, or nonoperatiohal; precarious; changeable, in a process of goal 
succession or changing external conditions; ignored and/or deflected. There may be 
+ multiple goals, unstated goals, professed vs. operating goals, "task" vs. "maintenance" " 

f goals, and subgroup goals. There may be conflicts about which goals are thought 

appropriate by various segments of the organization, depending on their organizational 
.position, internal or external constituency, arid primary reference group. And there. may 
be a wide gap between the stated goals of an organization and its functions for members 
or for society. See also Etzioni (1964). < 
14 Mary Parker Follett was among the influential figures in generating this more human 
« approach to management and one of the only important female organization theorists. 
V . Her interest in management grew out of her experience* with the administration of 
social-welfare organizations. ' 
, ls In a discussion of labor women; Patrida i(^yo Sexton defines dress and hairstyle as wel^ 

as personal appearance as a barrier to upward mobility, since the styles of labor women 
are very different from those of more elite wom6n {1974:392-93). Informants in a 
corporation told me that there was a "caste" barrier between secretaries and ' 
professional women vis'ible in style differences?)^., secretaries wore platform shoes 
while professional women wore pumps. • ■ * 

Sometimes the categorical attributions have extreme and negative implications: e.g., a 
\ $ feniale manager having a drink with hfer boss and assumed by a neighbor to be his 
mistress (Lynch, 1973: 136); In another example^a woman executive was the only female 
present at an executive cocktail party at a New York hotel, when a drunk male^guest 
entered, accosted her, and tried to tear her clothes off, assuming she was a call iirU 
(Lynch, 1973:137). ; \ - 

"Aside froni posthoc reasoning, one of the researchers, a woman, was also a group leader 

in some of the groups and does not discuss the impact of her own presence as another 
woman in a powerful position. . ■ ; 

18 A total of 9349 per cent of the male managers earning $15,000 or more in 1969 were 
married; 72.25 per cent of their wives were notin the paid labor force (Bureau of Census, 
* - 1973b). , . ■ . 

' • - " ' - ' ' " •' • " ' • " ' ' .' 1 ' ; ■ ' * 
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The Womaii or the System: Who Changes Whom? 



Magazines directed toward teen-aged girls in the 1950s and 1960s over- 
flowed with advice about attracting the right young man by being a good 
listener, finding out about his activities and asking appropriately interest- 
ing Questions, smiling a lot; and generally trying to fit in with his expecta- 
tions. As women have entered the mple worlds of businesses and the 
professions, they have heard siimlar Advice: Learn the system from the 
male point of view and pursue success in male terms. - 
In many ways, that is not bad advice. Understanding the functioning of 
. the work world and then learning how to operate within that world must 
be the basis of any woman's career plan. Certainly, concrete and reliable 
means'for obtaining entry into the corporation or the profession must be 
a very high priority for career-oriented women. But for some of these 
women that advice alone is disheartening. Even assuming that equity of 
opportunity and participation will exist someday, for many women the 
male model of work life and success does not match their views of their 
own lives, responsibilities , arid needs. Such women wonder if alternatives 
are possible, pr if "out-manning" men is the only way to have a succe&ful 
and rewarding career. 

Many women have riot experienced the conflict suggested above, but 
many more are contemplating careers and ar e seeing a host of difficulties 
yet to be resolved. Some of their conflicts concem the wlationshipubetweeri 
work and family responsibilities;^ some concern questions about the qual- 
ity of life and the enormous amount .--of time commitment required to cliriib 
traditional career ladders in almost any field. Other conflicts include con- 
cern about personal yalues,as they may : collide with institutional values, 
and personality trai^ in th e 

;.teaditi(^r;^ystems of business and professions. For many women, the 
• issue may simply be that their socialiMtion^has determined for .them a 
iemaleness which appears inappropriate to th^pialeness of the systems 
they wish to enter. , 

An ideal which riiany people have envisioned for our culture is the an- 
drogynous person whose personality and life style represent a blending of 
traits long considered by our culture as exclusively male or exclusively 
female/Included in;this vision is an end to the neurosis created by thfe 
suppression of individual traits by an environment which considers them 
inappropriate. Men in an aiidrogynous 4 society would feel free to express 
the traditionally nori-male feeling of nurturance and weakness, for ex- 
ample. Women would, feel free to express the traditionally non-female 
^hostility and feelings 6f ambition. All persons would feel free to express a 
ra H§e of htiman^leelirigs and -to live a variety of human experiences. 
Ancffbjgyny, Jorjaahy people; is an ideal hard to resist. , 
We may, however, nee d Another step before we can reach an androgynous 
culture. Since our institutions have been dominated by males and reflect 
male values, we don't have models, other than in the domestic sphere of 
life, of the acting, out of non-male values. We have no experience with 
what a female-dbinina ted university would be like, for instance. Wc^ftfe 
done very jittle.extrapolating from the values and experiences of "woman's 
place" as they mightgffect "man's pl^ce" on a large scale. We do have the 



individual experiences of women who have achieved in business and pro- 
fessions* and we do know-^it indi vidual women have adarpted in a variety 
of ways to the "system." What might be interesting, however, is to con- 
sider what kinds of influences might be present if we examined some of 
what we know about the traditional female experience and then imagined 
th^alues which might emerge in the- world of work. . V 

A better term for the values and experiences .being discussed here might 
be " non-male- ' rather than "female," for they are; characterized more by . .. 
their absence from malfe- dominated .institutions vt|ito-by' their presence ; . 
- in women. Indeed, there is no unified female code or set of values or 

, * ■ experiences, except perhaps in the minds of some males who wis|f to ex- 

clude women from the world they have claimed for themselves. Through - 
much effort and support from other women, many womeri^ in fact, have 
: ; . teamed to redefine themselves, to evaluate their lives, to determine their • 

■ • ; priorities, and to discover their strengths, their compatibility With other; 
s women, their own ambitions and ability to bemdependent in the detenni- ; 

. nation of their own lives. One question is whether or not there is indeed -y. 
anything in the non-male subcUltoe that women can and will choose to : 
retain and use as they achieve full participation^ 

■ * ' ' . fessions. ■ «' V: v - ; \ l 

THE ^NON-MALE" Several discernable aspects of a • < non-ma(lie" value system can be isolated, 
SUBCULTURE and inspected; For instance, many recent feminist writers and researchers ' 
.' 'haye noted, that part of the traditional female socialization experience is 
. that development of an awareness of the context of human activity. Eliza- v 
beth Janeway recently noted this charartOT atteii- ' w 

v tion to the physical environment in which people, work and play. 1 
Women's attention to context is not surprising sijice many women axe . - 
taught to be concerned with hdmes^c clothing, and other items and ^ 
ai^pects in their immediate environment. But the learning produced by this ; : J . 
V ;•• • ."G^iiestic fr consequences- Caring about thje environ- 

■ ment of the home or office is part of caring about the comfort and pleasure;^ 

: of the people who will 

"'" " • A ' as Janeway points out of being dependent on the whim of another person : • 

for st^port. 2 In any case, concern for context' is a way of attending to ; 
relationships at work and at home, and in ordgf to attend to these human ; T 
needs successfully, a kind of rad^ about people's feelings is required. T 
fact that all 'kinds of men and women with very different: personalities 
and backgrounds have developed this radar, this sensitivity to human V 
..... ,;. heeds, and this ability to provide comfort and pleasure, argues for the ; 
Reachability" of, what we have called intuition, once considered simply, 
an inborn trait, especially of females. If allowed to develop in all persons, . ; 
J" " the intuitive, sensitive approach to relationships and interpersonal inter- 

v actions could operate beyond the office birthday pai^ to the highest levels 
f of administrative decision making* :•■ ••. 

At lejast one feminist thinker has gone a step further to say that atten 
to relationships is the central concern of many .women. Anne Wilson \ * 
• Schaef identifies J^f emale system' (although not all females l\ve it) in which 
ry . the world is seen not in terms of tasks or self-development but f in terms of 
relationships with important others. The male system, on the other haira, 
as she points out, has as its center a combination ot work and self. Wot 
. * ~ males in th^at system, self arid work are the same: man is what he does. 3 

Elizabeth Janeway. lecture at "Why Women's Stucfies? A Conference University \pf 
, * : Missouri — Columbia, November, 1977. ; 

- : ■ 2 ibid. . - . ; iA$Jz: ■ : ' • 

>, <:•■ > : ' ^ 3>Vnn Wilson Schaef , NAWDAC lecture, Denver, CoM&ib, 4pril, 1977. 
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Neither system-produces the perfect life, but this focus on relationships 
may well serve to distinguish many women from their male cblPeagues 
Perhaps the systems have something to teach each other. What is to be 
teared, however, is a world in which everyone becomes what he or she does 
tor a hying,aiid:useful non-male values are overwhelmed or lost. If women 
have, indeed, been acting put their, non-male world for men, as they 
abandon traditional. activities and spheres, there may be no one acting out' 
that traditional world. ■; ' ; v / 

. One possible; result of the difference in systems is the^llkelihood that 
wo^nen will define themselves in terms not only of what they do but of 
their relationships as well. Sometimes women may see o&y the relation- 
ships, to the exclusion of their own identities. But even if that doesn-t 
occur, multiple relationships often require that women pfa? multiple 
roles, and while a woman may, want to complain about conflicts among 
the roles, she may also see a diversity of possibilities which the roles 
produce. This part of the rion-male experience also has its hazards. Mul- 
tiple roles often contribute to feelings.of being scattered and unfocused. * 
Ifrple qpniplexity were an acceptable or even an holered feature of men's 
and women's self-concepts, however, those hazards might be reduced- add 
-if role complexity did not, entail 'role conflict, perhaps many men and 
women would choose it over the more narrow, cateer-only definition of 
self, modeled by the traditional male pattern. Meanwhile,, part-time work, 
flex-time, performance contracts, and limited career paths are options 
which might reduce role conflict tad enrich life for both men and women. 
The nori-mkle subculture may also '^provide an increased appreciation of 
life as a process instead Of a product. Although bur society has not yet 
found a way to reward people for the beauty of their lives or the rhythm * 
of • their activities, as we face shrinking; resources and markets and new 
definitions^of progress^ which may not include endless streams of goods, 
We may have to consider such rewards for those who work with skill 
and ' beauty and' develop their talents, thereby increasih 
quality of their work; rather than the quantity only. Some Japanese busi- 
nesses have implemented a systehi in which! seniority (individual rank) is 
separated from statu? (hierarchical position). The individual is rewarded, 
for increasing skills and improving work perfoifeajice By being given' 
increases in privileges, salary, and respect, rather than tty being promoted 
out of a particular job to a more prestigious position.* Such job develop- 
ment might increase work satisfaction without pfessXiring the individual 
to asstime more responsibility and to devbte moi^e and more time to the 
job throughput the career path.: And the emphasis on the quality and 
process of creation would change the social definition of success. Success 
might /ultimately becoime a quality measure rather than* a quantity mea^ 
sure: ',:> \ , . ; : .:>rf-' : V' ' • . . ^ .. 

To some extent all people, ^ffl^es^diie^alMi'-have eri^^itered these 
aspects of the human experience; b|jt they liaye riot been rS^tiized in the 
male world as importer^ metaphors for what goes on th|^Tha sports 
metaphor, "...sports — the lames boys play arid men foa^phas. 5 The 
language of sports as an assumed shared, experience^^n^feles fias 
determined the strategies and policies of btf sinesse£ pra 
even governments. Few non-male values or shared expenenqtev have 
shaped so much of the world. ; V) • ' " : . 



4 Rosabeth Moss; Kan ter, Men and Wo.mfen bf the. Corporation' (New York: Basic Books, 
• ••• Inc.), 1977, pp. 272-3. , ' ->; v -. "> " 

Margaret Hennig and Aimi^^ 

DoubledayJ, 1977, pp. 20-2. ".>: - v ; v ^ ' "*■ '■"' ' V 
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FROM DICHOTOMY 
TO CONTINUUM 



The samediialistic thinking which has separated the ijiale and non-male 
value systems, has operated to separate the work and non-work world in 
pur society. Efficiency and tradihon have'demanded that what is defined as ■ 
male cannot also be female; what is work c^dt t aUo be hon-work/ whether % 
oiie defines non-work asjlay; social activfty, or personal life; At least .part .. 
of the difficulty which pS^e who have not been brought up as males in . : . 
, the male system of ^lUes fadl,whi5ii they enter the male world is. the dis- ; : '■ ■ 
. comfort they cause themselves and : others by their very unfamiliarity " : 
within tha>. world, 6 They alterthe landscape, and they remind the others ' 
of another^ world, perhaps creep within themselves or perhaps totally 
strange to^them; : , ;r ■ 

What we may lose in efficiency wheij the dualities of male and non-male ! • 
values an^l activities exist, we .will gain in increased utilization of Skills 
-and talents where they are sorely needed. And we also gain^ change in,, 
the hierarchy of values. f_ 

An alternative to the- work/life duality may be the ^work^Iife-GOntinuum, 
yhich assumes a flow from activity to activity. A continuum offers an 
integration of re^pphsibilities arid functions from one "sphere" to.another, 
and a definition of people according to their multiple functions and per- 
sonalities rather, than according to a narrow, uiii-dimensional view. v 
Jn current practice, a person; with multiple roles may suffer in a hier- 
archical system of values which places one' role below anpftttte, and may 
feel conflict and resentment. A society based on a continuum between 
work and life, on the alternation of activities, on the integration of social ;". 
and corporate values and responsibilities, with varying patterns for vary- ; ^ 
irig life styles among the individuals participating in the system, Would ' . <? 
ease,-the frustration. The continuum notion would spread the responsi- . 

_ bility for the nurturance of our society among th6s e whd also have respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of its institutions, tasks, economic growth, 

- and^ political policies. 0 . ^ 

Cto th€T other hand, assumptions about women's multiple ioles can create 
a female ghetto within male iristitiitioris. The recognition of shared female 
experiences can work against . Women. There is often the expectation that* 
all women in the organization will automatically take care of housekeep- 
ing, charitable, and human relations functions. This expectation Abt dnly>^ 
abuses individual differe^p^jBmd preferences among women, but also ^ i 

■ perpetuates the hierarclij^^l^es which ptecesT achievement, con^eti- - 
tion, and success above y|it|$t^^ , and nurturance. Womeri 

should not be placed M^?^^ "female" value system within the & 

organization. It is the- -<^^ workplace to obliterate the dual -57 

system which either deiU^||6^S|i9 ignores the values Whidh women may . \ 
bring with them as they elaf^St- or assigns the acting otfr of those values 
to women only. The values arid lessors of women's socialization must be 
infused into the values of the corporation, ^professions^ and laboratories 
of our society, 'and not hy ^omeh alone. 



THE SYSTEM MOVES There is some evidence th»t^the process of values adjustment which we 
: > '■ . ; • have been discussing, a^ 

,;~^^n&le system, hgs already begun for some males. Herbert Sheptrd has 
v pointed out that management practices are in the process of changing in 

response hot only to the women's movement, but also to the realiz^^a 
- that the values of the past have become dysfunctional in the success of 
' organizations. .Competition has been replaced with problem solving, cpt : 

• 'Elizabeth* 1 Jahewayi. Between Myth and Morning: Women Awakening, ', (New York; 
' Willialn Morrow & . Co., Inc.), 1974;: p. 48. 
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laboration, and commitment tojthe success of colleagues. New skills of * 
. resolving conflict, extending and earning trust, personalizing relation- 
snips, and snaring resources are now requirements for successful admirii- , \ 
..vSgfe s W9f ; Corftrol as aggressiveness and domination has been replaced by 
■i ^ ontro ! 355 f° aspect of open, responsive communication. 7 Carolyn Bird 
r • has. painted out that the Harvard Business School is now teaching its male 

students what Women have-known allalbng — that collaboration and trust ' 
|/ are better motivator's than control and Correction. 8 ' ' • 

v; Perhaps me;work-life ; ; : c6ntinuum, in which" values and activities flow 
• from one sphere to the other, is simply ;me- continuation of a process 
$ already begun. Perhaps oursociety and its institutions are ready for a wider 
acceptance and use of the, non^niale experiericeT lf so, ^men the possibilities^ ; 
tor change are even brighter, and the entry of women on a large scale into , 
responsible, leadership positions will be a change for the better in an 
' . already restless and searching system. - „ : .: V, 

Herbert A. Shepaifd, "Men in Organizations: Some Reflections," in Beyond Sex RoJes ; 
..; ,, AhwSarant (ed.) ; (St. Paul: West Publ.isteng.Cbmiiaiiy), 1977, pp, 392.3 ^ 
Slf?97* 8rou P discussion ' Pi °neers for Century III Conference; Cincinnati. Ohto, 
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Ibw^rd a Woman-Centered IJ^ereity 



Adrierine Rich There: ^two wa^ is v 4ikely to under- ^ 

mined fey^theproce^ 
T V>' ; V • : • y^^other st^eMthe process of her entire eduta^^ 
* ' * : ' gUmps^df television ^ f ; 

. : . "feinlninity ,r that become emphatic in. high, sphpol: But when a wrimaius 

; v . adiiiitted to higher education ^particularly; graduate school '^if-is^f :i 
• often made to sound as if she enters a sera^ • 
' : v : "V" . • . Rested" a^ y 
.... 1; [ : the equal education, sideby 

.V -' -J • ;•• • further from the. truth; and^ol&^cpuld^ effectively seal a woman's^ :v y 

"V - v; 1 ; > v sense of hter sircdrid^;^ 
^: ;-V; v " * as % "privileged" 

•' " .:> : ^vvhat sHe; lives daily, r '•■-./^vv^v v ...-\ ; y.y % ; ■ vVv -VV'.L- 

t?- -v ,/■ V/ fa.teijms of thte cpntent bfhetedfo nd.^isar^^tKat does 

. ; -V" . ; '>-S'^ , -not: obScuTe^/deyiailue the history and' experience of ; 
... ■■. >•' WhatiDtto Rank said of p^chblogy has tab& said of ev^b^ef disciplme, : ; 
r ; * ^ including the* 'neutral".^ 
. v " ; / : in its 

" ; have beeh ^ijtte^ 

Mary B e^d V'titje: ^ 'does/iipt 's^ern bizarre to . us now. Outside, of wpmen's. \ 
V studies, though; liberal rnalk profesfsors-may . intrjoi^ce material . about : 
: women into theit coinses, w^liVe^ • 
arly sources, aiiid lechires 'diat teeaf iivomen as a $ubspecies^mentibried • : 
only as peripheral to the history of meh.'In every discipline Where 4 we aire • 
\ considered, woirfen ^e perceived as die obj^ts rather the originators '"' < 
of inquiry, thus priinarily through m eyes, thus as a special category. . 

; be^hjin;the haii(^ < ''q^eh- ; iS: the 

.• lesson absorbed by every student of the tira^itjto^i sources. Hp w tins came, -. ; * 
be, arid -the process ' that kept it so, may well be the im^^ important ' ";\ •.. • 
^ ques^ survival of thje hiiinan species; 

^^t the exterit to whic^^ ]b^s beeh built on ihe bodies and ser- > . 

■.v^r. is ai subject . app^entiy Unfit for scholarly decency. The-. witdi perse-,^ 
^ulions of the W 

v the great historic straggles^ • 
^ between the jlliteratebut p^ \$;? 
ah aristocratic iiouveau sbierice , ^Iween &e,p o w^rfiil p atriarch al Church • 
arid enormous numbers of peasant, women, between fhfe pragmatic ex- 
periende of the wise^Woman atul ^,the supersUtidu^ practice? of the early ■ 
male iriedicirie. ' ^ ■/ '. ^ . • ' ''\.\ % , i 

The^pheriomena of wpman-f ear; ^rad wpmanJiatre^ illuminated by these . : 
% ' centuries of gynocide are with us cert^ilS^h^ory of psycho lo§y or* 0 .' c 
history pf science, that wa^ not hopelessly Con- ? : . 
.front £md examine this period and its cbnsequence^JJke^e History o 
- v slave reyolts, the history of women's fesii5trince to d^g^^S^'aw^ 
' * cbvery by the°oflfepririg of the ' dominated. The dhriHnSes,' s^stemg, and ; ^ • 
invesfigatioris of the humaiiitieg arid the spiertce^ are in fact ^pollectioh of * • 

■-■ . — ' . 'X ":- : V ^ ■ ' '." ■' :\.;- + - m ; ; - . 

Repainted with permfssion of the. jRrd^ect on ;fhe Status and •Education, o/-VVomen t x 
. '^ Association o/ . American C6iiege^ i318 R Street, MW. f Washington. DXi 20(3^/ The-' 
; Chronicle of Higher/Eplucat^ .,'1/; * \ V 



half-truths? and lacunae that have worked enormous daniage'to the ability * 
of the sexes to understand themselves and on£ another. ^ 
If this is changing within the rubric of women's studies, it is doing so in the 
face of prejudice, contempt, and oiiMghf obstni^iqn^K it is, true that the v 
culture Recognized and ijansmitted by the Univeysit^ 
nantiy white Westeitixulture, i t is also true .that Wifeih^ 
World studies the^emphasis is Still predominantly m^euj^^ 
female perspective needs to fee fought for and defended >there ais in the 
academy at large. ■■ >■;.; .- : ;>- 

I have been talking about tte content of the university curriculum, that is, 
the mainstream of th$jc|^ fcolleges where a women's-' 

^studies pra$^ are beginning to 

be taught, ^^^$fi^^^^^m°^ e ^ that the "real" i^niculum is the male-^ 
centered Q^^^^J^^ ^^ ^ S ^ e Third Wprld studies} a "fad' ; 
that feimiiist te^heM "Unprofessional,'' or "dykes."? * 

BUt the content of corals and* prpg^ams : is only.th^ mo?e concrete forni of 
undermining experienced by the* woman student. ' ^re invisible, less « 
amenable to change by committee proposal or fiat, fflfe the hierarchical, 
image, the structure of relationships, eVen the style of discourse, including 
assumptions about theory and practice, ends and means, process and graL- 
The imiversityVis abi^ve all a' hierarchy. At the top is a small cluster of 
highly paid and prestigious persons; bhiefly men, whose careers entail jthe 
services of a very large^base of ill-paid pr unpaid persons, chiefly women: 
wives,: researdr assistants, secretaries, teaching assistants, cleaning 
wbmen\ waitresses in tjie faciUlty club, lower-echelon administrators, and 
women students who can b& used; in various' 1 ways to gratify the ego. j 
Each of these groiips of women sees itself as/distinct frbni the others,, as • 
having different interests and a different destiny. The student may become 
a research assistant, mif tress, pr eVen wife; the wife may act as secretary j 
^r .personal typist for tier husband,, or take a job as lecturer dr minor ad- 
^lustrator; the graduate student may, if she demonstrates imusual bril- 
liance arid carefullyiollows the mles, rise higher into the pyi^idywhere . 
she loses her identification with teaching feflows, as the wife forgets her 
-identification toth the student f br secretary She may once have been. 

The waitress or cleaning woman has rib such mobility, and it is Vare ..f&© 
other women in v the university, beyond a- few socially aware or feminist m 
students, to suppotther \f she is oh strike** unjustly firei.Each vtroiriSin in , 
the university is defined fey her relationship to the- men i^pow'er instead 
.'of her relationsl^|) to other women up .arid dbwri'the scale. ^ ; > . , 

Now,*this fragiri&n^^ wbirien is merely a replication of the frag- > 

riierifeition from clich othjertMt women undergo-in the society outside; in ; 

/accepting the precise &at'advjmcementarid security ^eyen the chance 
to do one's' best wb& ^ lie in propitiating and ident#iug witji me)i w)id 
have some powe* We have always fauiid ojurselves in 'competition Math ; . 
each other an^ blinded to our common struggles* This^fragmen^ation and 
the invisible d^jriqraliza'tion it geneiates^rfcc * 
lectuai and eruotional energies b^the woman student.. . r ' 
The hidden assumptions on whi(3ht t^ie University is built eoiriprise mor^- 

> than simplyc,a e)^systeiri. Iii a : curious and insidious v^ay the "work" ofra^ 

' few me^^fespecialjy irijthem 

becomes I SacrecJ, ^ue^^hose name emotional and ecbridinic e&plbit-c 
ation of womeriVis taken For granted: The distinguished professor may- 
.understandably lflce comfort and even luxury anjl hte*egP* require not 
merely a wife and secretary but an au pair girl, teaching as^stant, program- 

•"vS ■ k- 



mer^and student mistress; but the justification for all this service is the 
a^jpost religious concept of "jhis work." (Those few women who rise to thfr 
top bfitheir professions seem in general to get along with less, to get their 
work done along with the cooking, personal laundry, and mending vyith- 
out the support of a retinue.) * ' '', '; , > : 

. In other words, the ktnirture pf the ma^-cente^ed university constantly 
reaffirms the use of women as means to the end of male 4 'work* ' — meaning 

*&uile careers an<^ prefessipnal supcess. Professors of Kantian ethics or 
Marxist criticisni are no more »cempt from this exploitation of women 
tbgn are professors of military science or behavioral psychology. In its very 
sfmcture, theri/'the university encourages women to continue perceiving 
themsdyes as means and not as ends — as indeed their whole socialization 

; ha? dc^*r -y^pr- ; . ; ^ y - ■ ^ - ■ ■ ' ■ + . ■ • ' 

It is % some,tinies pointed out that because the majority of women working; 

in the university axe in lower-status positions, the woman student has few 
J^MpY; 'rofe mod^^he can identify within the form of women professors 
? or even high-raffiKmg ad^nistrators. She* therefore can ; conceive of her 

6wj^ttire only in tef^ Jimited anibitions. But jit should be one of the 

gpals^f a wpm^^qente^ed university to do away with the pyramid itself, 
Nmsofar as it is based .on s^ age, color, class, and other irrelevant dis- 
' linc&oji^ . ■ :\ _ .A-"- "• ■' ■ * ' f^:^'^-. ./ ■ . : '■ 

I have been bymg to think of a celeorated literary Utopia written by a 
woman^Thl? 1^ contenders woiild be contemporary: Monique, Wittig's 
Les GuefiliereS — but that is really a vision of *epic struggle, pr Elizabeth 
Gould Davis's e&ly^apfers in The First Sex — bi^ those are largely based 

• on Ba6hofeh: : Shulamith Firestone noted the absence of a female utopia in 
The Dialectic of Sex and proceeded; ifi the last chapterrto invent her own. 
These thoughts qcciir because My v yision pfjthings^t^e^than-as-they-are 
tends ^o riieet with the charge of ^ f utppianism; , : so much ppwer has the 
Way-ihings-are v t6 denude and impoverish the imagination. Even, minds 
practiced ixi criticism of the stetuis quo resist a vision so apparently unnerv- 
ing as that which foresees an end to male privilege and a chgnged relation- 
ship between the sexes. The university I h^ve been hying to imagine does 
not seem to Jdfie Utopian, l^iigh the problems and contradictions to be < 
facial in its actual transformation are of course real and severe. For a long 
time, aradepnac feminists f like dillteminists, are going to have tcrtake. per- 
spnal^risks — of confronting- their own realities* bespeaking their minds, 
orbemg fired or ignored jwhpn they do] so, of becoming stereotyped ais 
"maii4iaters" when they^ince a primary loyalty'to women. They Will 
also,, encounter opposition from successful women who have been the 
token a left- 

; over^of a very ancien^competitiveness ahdreelf-hatred forcefi on women by 
patriarchal cultme v What is how required pf the ^ fortunate excepflpnal . 
wpmeri are the modesty and cputage to see why and how they have been 
foirtunate at the expe 

|beir community with them." As Susan Sontag has written: 
Jpfie first^ 

; most, imagjpative ^ife she can. The second responsibility is her /solidarity ~with' 
other ^ live and work and make love with men. But she fids no 

righftp represent .her situation^as simpler, or less suspect, or, less full of con#. 
promises thai it. really is. Her good relations yvith men must not be bought at tfre 
price 61 betraying her sisters. * " { . v ' ^ , 

To thig I would, add that from a tixily fem^ point of view these two 
responsibilities are Jinsepar'aWer^/. -^^jV'- ' v ^■' " A ; ./ "ek- ■. 
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I am curious to see what corresponding risks arid self-confrontations men of 
, intelligence arid goodwill will be ready to undergb$>n behalf of women. It 
fs one thipg to havS a sirigle "exceptional" woman as your wife, daughter, 
friend, or protege, or to long for a humanization of society by women; 
another to face each feminist issue academic, social^ personal -r-as it 
appears and to ev^de none. Many woriien who are not 4< man-hater$" have 
felt publicly betrayed time and. again by men ori whose good faith and 
. . comradeship they had been relying on,accpunt of private conversations. I 
know that academic men are now hard pressed for jobs and irityst fear the 
competition of women entering the university in greater numbed and with 
greater self-confidence.. But masculine resistance to women's' claims for 
full humanity is far more ancient, deeply Too ted,. and ireatjonal than this 
year's job inarket. Misogyny should itself become a cental' subject of in-* 
quiry rather than continue as a desperate-clinging to qlqjp|sfructive fears 
and privileges. It will be interesting to see hdw mariy^e^re prepared to 
give more than rhetorical support today to the . sex fr<^^Jhich they have, 
for centuries, demanded and accepted so much.: : 

. . ' - . ■■ •'' ;; . . - : <$f ; _ - 

If a truly universal and excellent network of child car^ fean. begin to de- 
velop, if women in sufficient numbers pervade the university at all levels 
—from coirimunity programs through college and professional schools fo 
all ranks of teaching and administration — if the older, more established 
faculty women begin to get in touch with their (always, I am convinced) 
latent feminism, if even a few men come forward willing to think through 

• and support |pminist issues beyond their 4 own imiriediate self-interest, 
there is a strong chance thkt in ojir own time We would begin to see some 
true "universality'- of values emerging from the inadequate and distorted 
corpus of patriarchal knowledge. This will mean not a renaissance but a 
nascence, partaking of some inKeritances from the p&st butN^qrking- 
imaginatively far. beyond them.,.. v * ; 
It is likely that in. the immediate future various alternatives will be «x- 

/plor.ed. Women's studies programs, where tjiey are staffed by feminists, 
f will serve as a focus for feminist values even in a patriarchal context. Ey^n 
wher'e staffed largely by tpkenists, their very existence will make possible, 
some ri^.irig consciousness in students. Already, alternate feminist4nsti- 
tut§s are arising ,to challenge the curriculum of established institutiqnp. 
Feminists may use the man-centered university as a base and resource 
while doing research "and writing books and articles whose influence will 
be felt far.bg^ohd the Hademy! Consciously womariTcenjtered universities 
—iri which woirien shape the philosophy and t^dej|^ thoUgtt 
- m8n may choose to stuci^ existing in- 

* stitutions-. Whatever the forms it maj take^ ^ re- 
possession of ourselves is irreversible. Within ai^ vdtfiout academe the* 
rise in women's, expectations has , gone far . beyor^Jhe: middle class and 
has released kn incalculable new energy— not itiwly for changing insti : 
tutioris but for huirian redefinition; riot merely f^equal lights. but for a' 
new kind of being.' 



Men over Forty, Women under Forty 



The power to change the frightful imbalance of the sexes in the faculties 
of our institutions of higher education rests, I believe, with the twogfoups 
least likely, at first blush, to offer hope for that change: men over. and 
women under 40. Inspiring these two groups to action is certainly uphill 
work. I am reminded of the Vermont farmer who, asked for directions, 
replied: "If I wanted to get where you're going,' I wouldn't start from here." 
Here, nonetheless, We are. 

Why these two groups? Why not, for example, the group to which I belong: 
« academic women, mostly tenured, 40 and over? 

I can only state bluhtly that this group of older women of achievement 
must be counted out. While there are marked exceptions, as in every char- 
acterization of groups* older academic women appear to exist in an irre- 
versible state of fear in the presence of their male colleagues. 
Women now under 40, however complacent about enjoying what has been 
won for them, did not grow up as slaves. Doris Lessing has told us that 
slaves, set free, ' 'are marked by the habits of submission; and slaves imagin- J 
ing freedom see it through the eyes of slaves." There are many etfplana- ' 
tiohs for older women's failure of courage, and I hope one day to identify 
and describe them, but this much is clear: Established academic women 
will not offend the male club which has initiated them. ^ * 

As to men under 40, if they can discover ways to survive in the shrinking 
academic world, and to live with wdmen without dehumanizing them- 
selves, that is all that can be asked of them, and it is erfbugh.o * 

Men over 40, in whose hands all power lies,' are the conservatives of the 
academic world. A conservative is one who,, in defense of principles he 
considers iinpfe^tive, can bear w n ith equanimity the sufferings of otfters. 
We are aly in some ways cpnservativ^but complete "conservatism and 6 
absolute<Dower are a dangerous condonation. I susppct thai; forgnany 
T$tpopd t nldeT academic irien ^re now subtly aware of this, and that that 
awarerieita Can be encouraged. (I remind myself that the harshest penalty* 
for naivete is to look a fool.) \ e * . 

There is another characteristic of this group, little noticed and less com- 
mented upon, whii^i they share with other successful -pien of their age: 
They ar/e at Shat point in life when tiie self grows restless and*asks, Is this 
all there is? Freud had his work cut out for him exploring the unconscious 
of ^aricy,'and his followers have paid little attention to the crises for, 
as Sail Sheehy calls them, the; "passages") of middle age. Colleges and 
universities are being run by men as unconsciously sick of power as 
women are of powerlessness. It is, moreover, being Gontinually^ffirmed 
tKat the feminine selves in tnales (like . the masculine selves in; wom^ri) 
become, in mi^le age/adamant anjd persistant in their demand for expres- 
sion. Of course, the average. head of a department (think of one!) woiild 
so0ner admit to plagiarism than to r a feminine self. Nonetheless, that 
powerful male iji crisis, although he appears as arrogant as ever, may, 
givc^i a' face-saving way to change, be tempted toward uncharacteristic 

Reprinted with permission of the Project on the Statu^jmd Education of Women, 
Association of American Colleges, 1818 R Street N.W., Washington, B.C. 20009, The 
Chronicle of Higher Education, and the author. Copyright 1977. .'• ~ % 
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actions if these can be shown to be sternly practical • - 
What might these practical actions bet 

First/ those prestigious institutions that set the style for the; profession 
might stop trading tack and forth the few ■ 'acceptable" women professors 
and administfators ./There, is one woman professor who must have had 
more offers of alienee in the last decade than Elizabeth I had in her whole 
lifetime. Male professo* and administrators appear to have one criterion 
of achievement: W^ulfl Harvard hire her/him? w ".' 

By the timfe those in^arch for tenured women have eliminated Ifronien 
-:wbo will not moy^T and those who are suspected of feminism (such\a 
woman is often caflled a "women's libber"), they are r^dy to declare that, 
of course they haven't enough tenured wojjjen, but .suitable* candklates 
(sa4 1<? afdmit) just aren't available: Every study tells us where these women 
aire: in the less prestigious institutions, whe^re they arelisuaily teing mar- 
rvelously competent and gaining valuable experience. Since the less presti- 
gious the institution, the more women it has, the source of trained women 
is obvious. Think of farm clubs, think bf the minor leaguesVXs to^tlie femi- 
nism of these women, is it really that dangerous? Jn facVthe fewyfrankly 
feminist women with tenure, in or out of prestigious institution/are so 
endangered a species as to interest a zoo. X 

Second, so-called "women's or gender studies ar$ the fastest/ perhaps the 
only, growing, academic pursuit in a dreary world. Even some'ittenl are 
teaching these courses, or trying to. Instead of treating, this whofe subject 
as a duchess would treat a dog. who not only got into the. drawing jQonft 
but made a mess on the hearth rug, why not recognize it for its; sheefr 
money-making,; scholafly, growth possibilities? Isfq academic- field, out- 
side of. Jjiose sciences whose chief characteristic is their purity, cannot , 
be seen in a new way if every aspect of femininity, or what has hitherto 
been defined or ignored as femininity, is explored. The whole question df° 
human cognition is now being challenged: Piaget, for exanipl^ r corisidered 
only logical rationality in his pioneering work. Was this too limited? Male 
administrators, scrounging for funds, must not ignore this source simply 
because they find it not quite" nice; 

Tliird, the largest group 'of potential students is no longe»the 18- to 
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year-olds. Many of the snootiest universities have more nffi-matrieu.l 
than, matriculated students, 4 although they are careful not to tell ..the 
alumni. This group consists of women and men wearied of stereotyped, 
male pursuits. Courses must be geared to their needs: not made'simpl* 
but less rigid and less authoritarian. Women are those most likely to 
possess the skills for devising centers and programs for people who wish „ 
to study after adolescence or even middle age. , v ■ ' 

Fourth,: chairmen might stop*tellihg every man who is .not hired that, 
affirmative acfioii forced &e hiring of a woman Jnstead. It is a lie, arid if it 
soothes the-disappointed male applicant, it is no less evil or harmful for 
^:^: .-piat. Even with all the unemployment around, one rarely meets > these, 
.'•^days.-a man turned down for any other reason- . '< V . , T 

Finely, Jftal^admi^stratbrs milst allow themselves to recognize that large 
numbers of their students, graduate and undergraduate, ; are woijien. Can 
meli m ppyf^i be absolutely confident that womeri students will cpntiriiie 
* to pay higlrafes to bG taught exclusively (%rith only flew token exceptions) 

by m§h?-i:>/ ; r" '.' ^ ' "v .' * 
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Whichbrings ; ^ 

* i* since I include students :^^^*^ : '&^^mcd^^ilm^i^icie> re- 

. considered a malting; MosVvVbrrieridon't run for off^e..^Io't of women 
;>.•;> -.,are afraid td be labeled^ininist. ,> x y r ;. £ ■ . V- 

thrown out a collection' of clippings fpipni ;the New yprk Times (it h'ad 
° grown stflsr^that 'l^^jt' wlib^to'gqjj^l. accburits of women who had 
. made the..grlate§t . advances in'cehturies. They had entered :the.military 
academies,; tekeiTjobs do^yn' mines and up' mountains i joined Papa in 
father-datig3$er firms, started •businesses,' deserted . tired marriages , and 
X ' joined formerly all-male hoards. One'^and all, they announced that, of 
bourse/ 1^ 

\ Everything m a female's life^neourageffiier to believe that any struggle for 



: - vfi» po&iblepr^t^ 

■• . * *gS^.£fe: ^ ^B«; that diHHfldfi whwlVl tri&h© cumf ri*HTTiic^rl;rrtrt^«iVW«« 54 lN^.^-lutt .LlviwU 






ueit^e^ c^/thos.e stu 
*nig|^ fa 
The'safee is no w true at 
>^ Ehr< 
^^Aroi^^Jo^ ^yere it not for- 
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•tferly. aU male that no j^cial^ 
M giving, them admittance to these hallowed, halls, Thay; were taken in 
because Spools of academically qualified applicants wuftl not be en- 
la jaiB^ without them and %6chise^ 
mc||Wipplie ant |; , ; '< . r , ,■ .' ■ ' 

These students need not b^jji^ly griatefiil^bn^ 
'; 3e^apd t^ thq insti^ .^^^^iiWitsv 
— ■ ^ ^;Si^ 

p in^bers.; ' 
£ graduate level,. particularly in thehumianities ' 
>pnfo'>iri^ disas- 
..SSjjjjtigG numbers: of ^dmen students. These 
■briHlant women are at least hla — and, in many departments, the better 
* half — of graduate students, yet there-are few wofAen professors in their 
;^epartihent^/a& are uncfei^^^ must learn 

own p6JitiGal and economic power,, and ist^p iacU like charity chil- 
dren at a ChH|tmas party:. . ' ;* ^ ■ ^ : v.;:^; v • • r v . . 
Like tofimagiri§ the male chairman and the woman student in dialogue. 
^He^feis feet ^5the desk^tigar '^;-^u^^iMwdziB8'- her, eager for her' ' 
ins so long as shelwill let him pdhtificate and not ask tcf be /;' 
m$ equal^his* colleague; she, ^afraid, somebn^ she is not • fem- 
inine if sl|e .expresses w^ called the manliness of Jier girl- 
teh^eartf I fike to iihagiiie that suddenly, to him, she is the self ne never : 
"eloped, that self that might have talked without its feet on the desk; 

to her, he i$*the possibility of real selfhood, without, of cdurse, 
the pomposity. 

Can I really be fool enpugffto hope for change from these two? Remember 
Matthew Arjiold, who spoke of two* worlds — one dead, the other power- 
less to be born? I think he was wrong then, and I think he's Wrong now. 
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Educational Admiiiistfatioii ^ \ 

M ^f.Mn^uH Ml ? e , h h f ^written about %^^ga4iJ^ihistratioh, but a 

- affirmative. 
,.. . * -^ction.^womeri's pjpjeets, womb's cbllegWCiftle^as been written or, 
V : are 
•■. Ptsnoul.d be doiftgto equip w6 ad . • 

f i- '.; inimstrati^slruetyrf . The recent p^if#ktiGai *of literature about admin- 
>¥ ^ istrat^e oppprtunij^s for ,wonie'ri : :rSpts We problems of socialization : 
and steffepty^pg, ^limited, ac^^f ate^atfori and employment op- 
P°rtj^!U^, the.^ bpducational institutions, and •• 

%e dearth of female rol^njo^elslbr ^dirten siting their career goals, Even 
nVthefacfcof the p^ent?^^^ aware of what 

.. . »• » T • ■ V ' . V, ln sntWtions are do^g ^aija^rec^uif ^promote capable women into ■ 
■ : #'Sf 7"" •# ' • :f ^ belt, the i answer is "not much" 

: ' .* / * ' : *r • ill! *? ost ^eav adefihite;v^<pmmg§|)y> and over studies are knowing 
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! '%w^&y .^JeH could' snSe f^^l^ some to argue in favor - 

-oMie; v statiisquo (Hd^l975f^.7^ "' r ; ; : :>- V v ; - 

The.quesfion then b^comes, not ^hajf^institutibns doing for women, but 
.rafter wha|-^ 



to do for each o 



Itence is not enough, but why should 



.. . *b 



Lipr^^us-^l^rarely eypfisjthe "old boy ,? network; has always 
_:d tov^ac^ltepf 0 f the profession to 

, .chosen m^e ^pfe|e^ to professional colleagues, the 

: j§sc^alrebc|iir^ top 
•, joB opporto^ suggests that meri ar^ often un- 

y^'SPS^fi 1 ® 151 © ^W^alf>stu4etitis and hence they seldom become proteges. 
S ^^??^P^ ndi ^ (1976) espouses :the theory that most 

itMto administfation Kave had male mentors: 
^ '^^^^^gues-who setV^d to* provid^bose opportunities generally 
^resec^d fo? male prdle^e^. - v - 

We, .as* won|ehJri^ must begin to seek out and provide 

pp^ortuniti^for other Women, through o inservice programming and intenj ' . 
e3q)erience$2^ mus$ accept the responsibility to recommend and recruit 
c ^^ le '^ovSSn whenever our input is solicited ^nd to speak up with our 
r9ffiffnmendation§ wlien it is not. 

JCohnilyn Fei| says that what we are attempting is the impossible: 
we ar^ying to. change an institution that is in its worst crisis in decades; the 
chiracferistics of higher education today^iust be kept in mind: fear, panic, inse- ; 
, curi^».^Tp cKang^ that institution, we must plan bur strategy around the strongest 
♦ : ari^most vital motivation present within-the walls on tte p^ of most: survivif 
-dynamics (Feig, 1973). * 

•'•i ■'. v " ; - dynamics is what we are about, and when we get down to the 

" k : "nitty gritty," that includes national, regional and local workshops to 

Reprinted by permission of the Natibml Association for Women Deans, Administrators, 
and Counselors and the authors. \ 
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equip Voxnen witK the strategies as. w for moving into. the 

administrative mainstream. > ^ T * . £ 

A thorough iinderstari^ng of the nature pf discrimination as well as the 
legal means to combat it are vital tools fpr women seeking administrative 
roles. Although considerable .progress has befcn made in changing laws, 
women have not obtained all their legal rights. While nupierous laws 
exist to guarantee these rights including Title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964; the 1963 Equal Pay Act; Executive, Order 11245, as amended by 
Executive Order 11375; Title EX of the Educational Amendments of 1972, 
our problem is educating women and men to the common ,but subtle v 
aspects of discrimination. They have come to accept discrimination "in - 
taxes, credit apd wages as well as in employment and educational 
opportunities... ~ • ' - . 

The idea, for example, that neither women nor men would willingly work 
under female management is one discriminatory argument used to keep 
- women out of the central administrative hierarchy; Considerable avail- 
• able research suggests that those women and men who have worked foF a 
woman have founcl the experience to be positive, that women supervisors 
were inclined to assist both men and women in their efforts to advance, 
and were more democratic in their administrative practices. This last fact 
was established in 1966 by a University of Florida Kellogg leadership •.. 
study team, who found the response so surprising that the researchers 
carefully checked their work, but the result remained the same (Taylor, 
1973). • - '■; ■ - . . - . . •.' 

. In defining survival strategies for women in administration, therefore, 
. one goal must be the development of those coping skills which will enable 
them to respond to dehumanizing behavior in an assertive and intrinsically 
rewarding manner. Tbis positive, integrative behavior can only emerge as - 
women begin to look within themselves ^-to. other women for support 
akd feedback. ' v 

An understanding of the politics of personal power is essential if women 
are to become effective admimstratbrs, to take ^n the risk, responsibili- 
ties and excitement of being autonomous and of having the; freedom to 
shape their individual lives as well as to affect the future 6f higher edu- ■ 
cation. Recruiting women for high administration positions means . 
changing the status quo, and change.is nevereasy — no less so when it is a ; 
challenge to the white, We*lominated power base. Adrienrie Rich asserts^ 
that the University is above ali a hierarchy. 

At the top is a small cluster of highly paid and prestigious persons, chiefly men, i 
whose cafeers'entail the. services of aQery large base of ill-paid or unpaid persons, 
chiefly WQmen....In its very structure; then, the university encourages women to 
continue perceiving themselves as means'and notas ends —as indeed their whole 
socialization has do&£(Rich, 1975)., 



Men in admini^ation realiz^the importance of fiscal control and plan- ; , 
iiingi The fact|$iat wbtfien neither realize theimpc^anceof working with' 
budget nor seek out bfl^^ ... 
h aren't good at arith^tic/' A recent study of women* in continuing educa- 

. • ^ ♦ . "tion administration.^n'dertaken'by the'Asfcociation.for Continuing Higher , 

* Education showed that the majority of women in this area of administra- : 

tion had' no responsibility for fiscal* planning or personnel .supervision 
(Sisley, 1974). . ; \ ' f . 

■ egies "anl skills ta administer effectively. On Campus with Women, the 

newslf tt& of the Pro}ect on the Status and Education of W<toien within the . . . 
tMctetion of American Colleges, reports that less thanlive percent of 

9 " $ 86. : 

eric :r : ■ •• ; ' . : , ■■ , . ; < ^ . . • - ; 



%t^t-/ .V;/ : ; .-:.-V-.. 

{ the colleges tod universities in the United States are headed by women, 
•ancl $eyenty-five percent of those positions which are held by women are 
wthiii small (fturcfcrelated institutions (Long-Laws, 1975). Correspond- 
ingly,' the University Council for Educational Administration survey re- 
pealed that only two percent of the faculty responding to their question- 
naire were women. Of these 1,333 professors of educational administration, 
only 24 were women (Caqibell & Newell, 1973 j. ; 

Let us start by prbyidmg female meritort;. Given the lack of female models 
in the profession s^ training puggrams for. educational administra- 
tion; a woman ||^|^g: h education, generally evaluates her. own 

. future in terms of limited and possibilities. It is the responsibility 

of those of us who are now on college and univereity campuses to serve 

•• as "mentorsy" to make sacrifices if necessary to serf that opportunities for 
women'begin. to become fair,, open arid equifebleV- to survive'. If that 
sounds martyred, the truth is, things are not getting better and we can 
no longer afford to simply sit bac^id decryihe lac^ of female colleagues* . 
or even worse allow ourselves fall into the Queen Bee syndrome. v j/Civ 
We do hot believe that women have to accept the philpsophies of adriiift^ J 
stration espoused today by our'male-ojiented^society in order to get ahqad. 

* We are all naive, however v if we think we can ever make any headway 
without our own base of support arid power, or insights into and defenses 
to deal with the arguments and stereotypes which have sought to alienate 
wOn*en from one another. / : : -: ,> 



TWENTY SURVIVAL 
STRATEGIES YOU CAN 
START IMMEDIATELY 
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1. Find put who is responsible for Affirmative Action, ^^land Title IX on 
your campus. Invite them to lunch or a seminar wit&vpther. campus 
women. ']{ ' V ; ' V C : & 

2. Enrollan an assertiveness-training group or organize brie with other 
administrative and faculty wopien. Encourage female students and co- 
workers to pSrticipate in assertiveness training and consciousness raising. 

.3. Keep yourself posted on professional vacancies on your cdriipus; share 
-this information with other women in your institution as well as at other 
schools. . ' v ■ 

4. Give your, dean or department h§ad a list of the names and addresses 
of the women's caucuses within your professional associations/ Then fol- 
low up when vacancies arise to sedfthat he or she uses it. V:.'v^ ; 

5. Join professional organizations, and actively participate (hold ; offices, : 
serve on committees, write articles, develop workshops, attend riieetings, : 
voluriteer!). ■ / ^vf?>^:.. 

6. Join professional organizations whose primary memt^rship is Woineri 
in 'administrative roles (such ^ the National^ Association for \ Woriieh 
Deans, Administrators , and tHounselors pr the|^||^nal Council of Admin- 
istrative Wopien -in Education). " . . - \i 
7: Establish ties with community wornen's organizations (like. NOW, 

"AAUW league of Women Voters, BPW, arid women's centers). . 

8. Involve yourself in your campus Commission for Women (you need not 
m bef member to attend ppen meetings/request minutes, express ah interest, 
or respond to an issue). ■ ■ 

9. Go to yxiur chancellor, provost or president and express your desire to 
serve on university committees and/or special projects. ' 

10/Establish a women's caucus on your campus. Intra-institutional com- 
munication is important, but alsb spend time analyzing the power struc- 
ture and decision- making prgptices at your university. 

. • • " . / ' . . - 



1 1 . Find oXxtwho newiemale st^toiembers are each fall and invite them to 
" a women's caucus- gathefiiijg. 0 /' •' • 

12. Give "credit where credit is due,- ahid give support to women i\i your 
institution who are challenging the system (headway they m%e will be 
your gain also). / . ; : ' • * ^ 

I y jl : 3. Blow your own horn to ybur supervisors — let them know tjie worth- 
t : $iX-v^Q e things you are doing and the positive image you are 'projecting for " 
^0X^i^;>y^ division. - ' :.;.,>f- ; " • 

:;1f4. Support male colleagues who are attempting to promote opportunities : 
for women. 



15. Analyze y oiur o w^lBrking pr^ptices with clerical staff to insure that 

• /ypu; are not practicing those** things you find dehumanizing 4n the main 

;adininistrative structure. ■ / •' 
. " .. •• • '■ ■••'v. ♦ '• a ;: •/ / 

16. Work with the College of Education to provide beneficial praqticum ex- 
periences for graduate women. (Share strategies as well as experiences, 

. and failures ,as well as successes.) Be* open to learn from your students, 
17: Share the power -^delegate responsibility and involve people in the 
decision-making proqpss; keep them informed of all the information that is 
needed to make a decision. : 

18. Find but when budget planning begins and ask to be included. Attend 
open hearings on the budget. 

19. Be aware of yoiir usage of the^eneric "he" and begin to change both 
your writing and speaking to reflect "she/he." 

20. Discuss salaries; ask for a salary review. Open discussion of salaries is 
one way to determine whetheir women' are being treated equitably? 
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Contributioiis to Practice: Organizational Ghange, 



Rosabeth Moss Kanter The reasonable m&n^ adapts himself ta the worlcl; the unreasonable cine persists ' 

; in trying to adapt^^ 

./:'.' \"- , unreasonable man/ j .-. . \ • 

* - . r .— 6eorge Bernard &haw, Man and Supeniurn 

> i '■■ ' v . A long habit of hot thinkincfflhing wrong gives it the superficial appearance of 

being right/ ' , T ' & 

^ v - -" "y Thomas Paine, Cpmmon Sense 

-.\ The workplace has long^been dominated byj^ie rule of the carrot and the stick — 
as if we were a nation of donkeys. But the fcarort — the lure of material wellieing 
■.):•■ .. . as defined bymoriey and possessions— is sUbtly losing its savor. And the stick — 

once a brutal club labelled /'economic inisecurity M —hasthinned down to a flaccid 
• bundle of twigs. 

- — Daniel Yankelovich; "The Meaning of Work" 

/Throe important concerns <onverge around tf^>neeci to change the struc- 
tures of organizations. First is a growing recognition that improving the 
quality of work life and considering the human consequences of dtganiza- 
tional arrangemerits are as important a measure of a system's ^effective- 
ness" as economic indicators. This movement reflects 3 demand on the 
part of the workiiig population. Opinion; polls, though themselves not 
always the best indicators, have shown v a steady erosion in the satisfac- 
tion expressed with vyork. since the early 1960s. Daniel Yankelovich points 
to a, cultural Zeitgeist in which ever greater numbers of people expect 
work to involve challenge and meaning as well as opportunities for self- 
expression. 1 An American* Management Association survey of middle 
management discovered that ov*er half of the respofuients f oijfifi their work 
"at- best, unsatisfying." There is evidence that blockedjd^Brtunity and 
powerlessness affect the work-life quality of manageiJj^Hp-ofessiohals 
along with other workers; in oiie report, dissatisfac wBB as growing in 
ipiddle management as°a function of job insecurity, ^rared-in" feelings, 
and responsibility without authority. 2 Remedies clearly involve organiza* 
tional changes, ^ * 

- Equetl employment opportunity/for women and minorities is another cur- 
rently pressing issue, and one that cannot be solved without attention to 
the structures of opportunity, power; and numbers. Effective strategies of 
affirmative action must be based on e^mination of thedesigjn of jobs and 
their settings. Since Women and blacks have legal remedies that disad- 
vanta^edM^jite^men.may lack, the levejs are at; hand, via this issue, to 
encourage policymakers to reconsider organizational design; equal em- Ai 
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OPPOR'L _ 
sfaANCING EFFORTS 




ploymeni' opportunity is a stated p : olfcy "of the United States government 
and practically all major organizations ;' Furthermore, there is a- need for 
change models that do not merely improve the situation of one group at 
the cost of Another, as is often the casb now, but rather create more generally 
satisfying as well as more equitable arrangements. As I haveargued earlier, . 
the problem of equality for women cannot be solved without structures 
that potentiallj^benefit all organization inembters more broadly* 

Finally, organizations, themsel^s should have an interestrn effective-be- • 
havior. Blocked opportunity, powerlessness, and tokenism tend to gen- 
erate employees who, among other things, have low aspirations, lack 
commitment to the organization, became hostile'to leaders, behave in- 

* effectively in feadership roles themselves* take few risks, or, become 
socially isolated and personally stressed. Aside from the cost to such 
individuals — often wdSpen, but also men — organizations are wasting 
a large measure of thei^ human talent. Systems that are more generally 
opportunity- and power-constraining are not developing the resources of 
either their $£en or their women to the fullest. Such problems of limited 

'._ ppportiariity^limited power, and unbalanced numbers arise especially in 
large hierarchical organizations. Where rewards and status become in- 
creasingly scarce closer to the top, where the gap between "professionals" 
or administrators.sfad other workers is particularly large, and where rigid 
bureaucratic models of task organization prevail,Hhere is also likely to be a 
~Targe group of di^dyantaged arid' underemployed workers. This grojup* 
can be the source of behavioral, blockages and recurrent organizational; 

•• jfbblems. .. ■* .. • ' « , ;V . .. 

What can be done, in policy and practice, about these critical social issues? 

: The staalysis of opportunity, jDower, and numbers provides guidelines for 

; the kinds^ of programs and-imaiigement^that will broa'^p access to favor- 
able positions iri'of ganizations. The theoretical framework can be iised to 
suggest new structural alternatives, on the ope handyand to provide a eon- , 

— eeptual underpinning for better-known strategies, oil the other hand — \ 
_ strategies which afp currently being applied tip some managerial personnel 
but rarely below^ Policies are useful, in, this reg^d,^if they enhance op- 
portunity, empower^ and balance the^ttmbers of socially different ; kinds! 
of people. , .. . ■ , • \ ; 

Elements of structural change are outlined in- this chapter. Systematic; 
application of these principles, with supporting airarigefhents in the Organs 

. ization as a whole, has the potential to make a big difference. For example,; ; 
people who seem to be uncommitted or at the limit of jtheir al^lies might. 

. take on greater challenge and be more productive, with beneficial c6n? 
sequences to bQth person and organization. People! who *seem to; jbe jagid, *> 

^ules-mindeci^a^d hostile to change might; with greater ^ccessitb ppwer, 
become more ^^ctive and more innovative. Biut to reap sU<A .benefits, 
thoroughgoing. Revision of mtlch present organizational; pr^&tfce \i l re- 
quired, incluHi^u job ..redefinition and . redesign, AgdificatS)n y § q£ tb^ 
hierarchy, aipL^^i^h more flexibility of oppor^nity stnictute3/Jn sdmfc 
instances, this^mieans developing new strategies, -but it also involves the 
systematic application of much bfvyhat is already kho3Arn.aboT.j1t structural 
change, in organizations. We can combine the ihtegrare^ ^pproac^ to 
organizational behavior contained in thyethree-Variable mpdef witn p&c-* 
tical policies based on, experiences in i^ovating organizations tp suggest ' 
some of the elements ,of ppportuiiity-eriteicirig, empowering,. and nura- 
ber-balancing : strate^ete. -'• . v , •"'./** ^ >.. i; 
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Whenever people are coricenfrateid: in Ipw-opportuni^'and low-taobility 
jobs with few prospects for growth in skills pr kdvancenientand few open 
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. pathway^ out arid, up , their full p in the orgianizatiori is con- 

strained and t^e^inyolvement iri work is lijnited. While some jobs offer 
v higfcmcfti]^ probability of -advance-. 

; /laent, J^^oM :^e^p^)to^0ti : ; advances, the chance for incr&asirig 
.challenge, arid e^eritual access to the most rewarded jobs); other positions 
s systematically block bppqrbnity^ rates are low, there is a 

8 long tiirie-span between moves, takks do not change, skill and mastery do 
; not increase, and there is no route b5t of the job into rewarded positions. 
Internal allocation of personnel , v in a complex organization, is governed, 
by toing, promoti(&; an^ layoff rules within^eparate "labor markets" 
or kinds bf workplaces (office work, professional^ areas, management; V 
public relations, etc.); Each workplace also formulates its own definition of 
"suitability" for its jobs. Thus, one issue is not only^to provide advance- 
ment for some iridivicluals f but also to decrease the gap between labor-mar- 
kets so as to raise the stature of low-mobility occupations as a whole. 3 
To enhance opportunity, the nature of such interilal labor market* must 
first be uncovered and then modified; a thorough review of job ladders v 
and an effort to open new ladders is-required. Organizations can afoo ipore 
routinely operate in ways that increase skills arid competences required for 
advancement At the sariie time, opportunity can be broadened in other, 
less hierarchical ways that take into account the imperatives of economic 
efficiency: that not everyone can be (or wants to be) at the "top;"' tftat some- 
undesirable jobs mristbe done, that monetary rewards may not be infinitely 
e^ajidable. New. structures can reinforce alternatives to definitions of 
siiccess-as-upward-iriobility. Organizations can malce'more widely avail- 
able enhancement of skilly, movement into new situations, or continuing 
challenge backed up by recognition. * .V 

Opening opportunity for clerical workers is ope structural chang^issue. . 
Because the labor markets and adyancementtadifers for clerical and man- 
agerial personnel are often so different persdnriW strategists may have 
\ difficulty even in deciding what paths and channels can be opened be- 
tween these two distinct worlds. What path can a secretary take that would 
put her en an aamiiristrative ladder other than toward clerical supervisor? 
What kinds of jobs can serve as the links? A system's size and complexity 
can make such questions difficult to answer. The first requirement is a clear 
piqture of the skills and training required by different jobs, so that it is 
possible to see whether Job B is an appropriate next step from Job A, despite 
how different their titles and content area(s' iriight ma^ them sounds 

: bridges between job lad^s^cah be ideritified.^But even before opportuni- 
ties can be cr^ated^ theh; the "organization must acquire information and 
•find a Way to make comparisons across technical, clerical, and lower- 
management jobs. If /as is often thevCase*, many clerical positions have no 
job descriptions or rionrad-hoc way of discovering or evaluating what the 

\. skills of people in those positions actually are, a first step rriight,involve i 
v diagnosis: seriding a.team bf people into the field 'to interview clerical or 

, other Ipwropportunity wooers and write^ob description? . Thetee deScripr' ■ 
tions should ipclude a Hs^t of tJie^ac^d tasks performed arid, therefore: 
identificatipn v Qf competences needed rather than a -title for the overall 
fu^ctibn, and they shdulfi outline thfespecial content knowledge acquired 
in the job. They should .particularly include afry special opportunities^ 
offered by the job fb move' beyond ^.titie limits of the : formal, title (such as 

«, typist) arid "exerci^ s pecial skills (such as budget writing). * 

r 3 Peter B. DSeringerand Michael J.Piore, Internal Labor Markets and Manpower Analysis 

/_f (t'ejxington, Mass.: D.C. Heath, 1971). On individual mobility versus occupational in- / 

;equality, see Christopher lencks, et »al t . Inequality (New York: Basic Books^JSTSJ, 

,'pp; 196-99.. ' ■' . ■■;'*'.■-. ' "' V " . ' ■> 
' . • -i' "• ., i, ■ 1 « 



; : ; ^ *A Aext step is th V 
: learniiig^as in a patforiha^ 
V; / subordinates or groups ofwork'peers and coHeagui^ 
— meet to review the ind^m 

• ^ levels *of the employees siftce the last meeting 4 such as- new proffcieMg^ 
S : or educational experiences.. Son^ , ajialysts ; a ^o^m Wd^fr ^h'ent' . V.'. 
" / : " ' pfa^ • 

v.' ...V'' ""anGe.-appraisials;^ .."•'".'/. V v;v'//V - r-''- : i'':"-- m ' '..V : ' 

> Both of these steps ^ 

. ^ > /selves. The people -M^ 
.. '. '■. :v v ;., . themselves and theif^ 
. /' - ./ v cm boost self-esteem 

canseetlra^ 

V ; : ; . ; . ^ 

: ^ i :■ • - -niiinberof quite : sjiectfic qompetery^thaj resem^ 
-.'^ \ in jobs tip tK$'la^ • 

i-- ;'-). .^r;-- . and' subordmaite or within a pfeer grbujp tvorks as it is^planned, managers • 

$ * can be seen as counseling,^ hoWto \ 

• v ^ ^ v ; ;•. impxove:'their Skills .and -transform' ':'ju§t a job"'intb°a step .-in a cokSqious 

- career. This requires manager^ who aire traiix^d. in ^people-Heveld^ 
.y/.k 7-% m y skills," a&discussed"below, and vvfeo ai« rewarded by the orgM^ . 

the development of td 

V : conformity to rules. , ' \ : ■:■ ' '"■ \< /;/•:•' ■'■ v ; : " '■■ •• 

■ ; • The opportunity-enhancing fea^ 

, > require formal placing those who think . . 

. V.- 'V it is a gqp4 idea would rarely undertake It on theif 'own; 4 Assiessment of / 

; : ' ;'. V competence is certainly an emotipliall^pharged issue , for all parties in- '■[, 

; ; . volved. .jto used ' r y 

. -r * r ^ ; for control (e.g., to justify low pi^y pairings) ratlier than to increase op- : 
1 ^ . . - .' - : portunity; when bqsses;tohx) iaire irieffecti^ qomraunicatpi;s evaluate judg- • % * 

^ ' mentally rather" than analyze capacities . in -a helffl^il way, focus on person- * 'f 

" V \ • ality, rather than performance, or fail tp riport performance accurately but 

of fears that their owii competence as ain^nager, will be; called into ques^ ; 
•'. ;. •*^. . v j ' , * tiioja^pr when .the ^ data are used for peer corn parisons^ 
\ ' ' : v to distribute a scarce pool of rewards, and |>eople&j^ . > 

, . / fitged to a curve. 5 But as part of a program ^ / 
'{' '■■ *■ ' * huir^ua ^talerit and/ hence, boost Opportunity,: systeffl^^|peiforliian^^^ ; ' " 

^ • . • appyaisaT can be useful: . ' -/v.- . t ' : ■'■\] : '$fe < *' v,' : 

: -v . .i^tthes^ilie^t^ 

cpmeio see ^e^§^ 

■ ° ':" " prais^ prpceife) as^i^l^ ' than they had thought, 

' - the brgani^atioaife^ now have a pool of ih/orriiatjipn on the skills V r 
^ ' -and tderits of emplq^ 

8 p'cdd/ Soma oif the inform^ • . 

v ■ :'V for promotion^ or more chailenging respdnsibilitife that might not become • 

: ■: .; % . kj^qwn otlierv^ 

v'/.'' ' '■ * ■ " . ^ might be inqr^sing in skill as a result- of the changed context y 

*■ - # ' 4 H^rb^rt*P}. M^yer.Emanuiel Kay/and JoKn 

: f w ■' . V . ^App^sal/' Harvard Busing i . ' ■:, ■* \ 

. ' ■ - : 5 PaJut'W/ Thompson and Gene W. Dalton; Performance Appraisal: Managers Beware/; , ' ■ 

f ■ , d ' fian^ircf Business BeView, 48 (jariuary-Febmaty 

. Appraisal^ Useful b^6f ill Res^ ' 

.. : . - % .. v pp. ^4-8p.* There are a variety of other problems with app^ : ' 
'.>*-■ measurement: problems of quantification/^ 

• , H \ • weighting of performance areas; and ;'h^lo 

. . t ■' bad impression's are generalized to -afl area$. ■ .'. -^H:*': «-V-, ^* # 



of opportunity. At this point r career-review, processes can be helpful. 
Managers and. subordinates, or employees and personnel specialists, or 
colleague groups, discuss employees' ultimate career goals §uid help them 
to map a series of steps by which tkey can (a) imp rove^cuf rent performance; 
(b) acquire^the additional skills, education, or training necessary to meet 
their career goals; and (c) look fob. the appropriate pathway — the sequence 
of jobs — that will move them toward their goal. Sometimes this can in- 
volved Averting a job that does not yet exist, and it can be. an important 
source of innovation for an organization. \. 

Change should not stop here. To lehgthen N some ladders for bloc^ed- 

* opportunity people on paper and to identify the hidden talent among efh- 
ployees while encouraging them in their learning still does not guarantee 
that opportunity ;fias;rpally been opened or that the "next step"" does not 

v itself turn out to b'a|£y|ad end. Job posting provides one form of insurance: 
a . system by* ^ announced publicly and empifyees are 

fbe^ to bid dh any job: But the natureo'f certain jobs and their role relations 
should also be reexamined/ M '* ^ • 1 

Since women are often concentrate^ V; .in dead-end secretarial positions, 
Secretarial work is one example of afrrotful area forjob redesign , in a num- 
ber of ways. If a secretary's stati/s i^^sed on that of h^r boss, these 
% statuses should beidecoupled so that secr^&jes are rewarded for what they 
actually do and not for how senior the bq^^. Secretaries could also be- 
come apprentices. to their bosses,, and part or bosses' responsibilities (for 

* which they themselves would be eyaluatMWe uld be to tp arh sftfc piarKes 
enough over iperiod of time ttiat they could move ahead on management 
gadders. Again, managers could be officially rewarded for developing 
talent and losing goocrsecretaries in contrast to thteir present systematic 
stake in keeping one as long possible in the same position. If more work 
in large organizations begins to take placeaxi project teams and committees, 
secretaries could more readily be viewed as part of the team rather than a; 
note-taking ad junct, especiallywhen they could have as much^„oriinote 
information than managers by virtue of reading correspondence and talk- 
ing with other secretaries. This soi^etijnes occurs informally at present; 
but there are several problems with informal arrangements. They continue 
to Leave secretaries dependent on the whim ahd^approyal of bosses to get 
training or team membership, they do not permit' offical recognition of 
what secretaries are leaning and doing, and they do not include such 
opportunities as regular feature^ of the job so that the next role occupaint 

'lacks comparable opportunities. However, to formalize an apprentice or 
assistant status for secretaries and then enlarge also the framing and 
autonomy of pool typists in preparation for apprenticeships would in- 
crease mobility prospects associated with secretarial jobs. It would in- 
crease*the number of men seeking them.Tt would also reduce some oTthe 

" typical "pffice wife", features of the job. There would be better uses of 
secretarial timfe.. Secretaries would have to be chosen for intellectual and . 
managerial abilities. They would have pppprnmi ties to demonstrate com-' 
petence and win the respect of a wicker audience. And bosses would have 
to see them as potential peers] " 

In addition to the redesign of typical jobs for wofl^en to addmore oppor- 
tunity to them, it is important to develop new jobs that close the gap be- 
tween different intemallabor markets.- Wherever the gap between a higher- 
status category of work and lower-status function is great, so that there is 
rarely any movement from the lower tothe higher, or from one internal 
labar market to another, the gap needs to be bridged by a seqtfenqe of 
ever more highly skilled jobs that could gradually move employees in the 



lower-status positions into eligibility for the higher status.' For example, 
this could involve gradually adding functions and competence to clerical. 
Workers until they were operating like managers and seen as capabl%of 
taking on the higher-level job. The development of paraprofessionals to 
work with highly ti*ained professionals is one instance of the design of r 
new jobs. Sf ch intermediate positions act as bridges as well as. ensure a 
fuller utilization of humanSdent, : * 1 

A second s^t of dppqrtunit^reiated problems occurs for Higbkr-leyeV as: 
well as lovfer-level employees. Blocked opportunity is an almost inevitable 
problem for some people in pyramidal, hierarchical organizations, where 
the scarcity of place^ on mobility ladders increases with each step up and 
where there is ai demand for large numbers of lowrpaid ^personnel at the \ 
bottom v In other wordsv there is not enough room for ^\^%one at the top. 
Some people havejto dp the less desirable jobs, and .^Pfi^ of those in the 
desirable jobs reach .deadends, tqO; In an extreme ins|^p^bf a new organ-* 
ization model, the Israeli kiDbutzim have tried to Solve sUdh problems by 
rotating all management positions so that after °a certain ^number, of years 
a,t the top, people give up th|ir'places andgoback to lower-levelpbsitions. 6 
There are variants 1 of this practice in American business and piwessidn^T 
organizations: temporary assignments, "flow-through" jobs, . academic 
departments that rotate/the chair, ioans of managers to^outside orgiariiza- 
tions. 7 : ; 1». " . \\/'-- -V'"/ '\ 
Job rotation coulcl be increased and extend^ throughoiit the -system, and 
creative plans could be wdrkad but by irmovative organizations willing;tb 
experiment. Job rotation helps bre^ down, the fj&rochialism of . many 
bureaucrats; such as those in dead-end. or'powerless positions prone to 
' cOTicern with territorial control-, an^ it builds ccjmiriitinentto the 'organiza- 
tion, as a. whole, as I found ill my studies sof long-lived Utopian communi- 
ties. 7 And, of'Course, v mahy executives'akeady <f ^ot^te ,, . jobs'. Even if it is s " 
"unrealistis to imagine in the corporate or- govefpmental context that job; 
- rotation-SGhemeS:Cquld really work to reduce the^por^^ity^ap between 
high-mobility and low-mobility jobs, they cdulfi help ibTe'define oppor- 
tunity's involving lateral as Well as vertical moves, as a change in territory 
" offering new potential for growth and Teaming ratiie^ thap. only a change 
in statps or Span of ^ifthority. Although Hierarchy restricts the number of 
vertical opportunities, the number of lateral prospects remains high. One 
company appears to have successfully avoided layoffs fthus enfeancihg.job 
security as well as opportunity) through a program of encouraging "Career 
bends": posting job openings and offering extensive retraining for people 
to move into new fields. 8 , " 

Project management, an organizational strategy that involves the creation 
of temporary teaiiis for particular tasks, teams that cut across departments 
and even hierarchical levels, is one already '-viable option* Although much 
routine work might iieed to be p ermanently assigned in fixed de^tortments , 
non-routine workean be given to short-t^f m.project f teams whose j^embers 

6 The kibbutz mode?fs>interesting in a numbisr^riBspeCtSi fori^ represents a successful 
attempt to .manage industry as well as agriculture on a communal fcasis. See, for 
example, Menachem Rosner, "Direct Democracy in 4he Kibbutz," in. Communes: 
Creating and.Managing the Collective Life, R.*M. KanYer, ed. (New York: Harper & Row, 
1973), pp. 178-91. Trtere are also descriptions of the kibbutz organization of work in 
Arnold Tannenbaum, etal. : . Hierarchy ^ Oi^aniz^ati6ris:An Internationai Comparison 
. ^ {San Francisco: Jossey Bass, 1974); David French' and Elena French, Working 
* Communally (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1974). V ■ • ' >. 

TRosarjeth Moss Kahter,, Commitment ana t Community tbambridge, Nftass.: Harvard 
* 'University Press, 197.2), especially pp. 95-97 and 236.. 

*- 8 "How IBM Avoids Layoffs through Retraining," Business Week, November 10, 1975, 



spend part of their time orf their ongoing, taslcs and* part pn the project. 
; (Consulting organizations typically Work in this fashion.) I^ven if the 
routine tasks do not change; the opportunity to make lateral irioves^— 
that is, to be involved in a series of ehalleuging projects — 0n create a 
/ definition of success as consisting in ever-increasing* learning experiences 
and new f ields to master/— an expansion "of personal horizons. Oppor- 
tunity qan mean access to growthvand learning as well as promotions. 
' Project organization offers the option of a view of the rewards in work 
,-stemming froni new adventures arid new challenges ratlier tiia^th^ long, 
climb to'the "top/' And it is clear that alternative definition? of^uccess 
are long overdue. Careerism is riot^vers^thing^knd it contains its own. 
dysfunctions? in overwork and family, neglect; Organizations must learn 
other ways to : reward people and provide a sense of growth^ movement, 
progress, and value. This is especially important when, as I saw at Indsco, 
an organization appears tij|promise more promotions than it can deliver. 

One useful alterhativ^to Western definitions of "success" as vertical mo- 
bility exists in Japai^L Large Japanese organizations distinguish between 
' individual rank (seniority) and Merarcnfcal position (status), an arrange-'* 
ment that periiiits //continuing growth in recognition and rewards (as 
seniority !increasesj:everi*when the individual's vertical mobility is low 
and pronation ipf^equent. 9 Of course, unions do a somewhat similar 
thing in the UnitedlStates by tying certain benefttsjancl raises to seniority 
rather 'than performance, but the* Japanese model includes a wider range 
of rewards, including increased respect and privileges with age and rank 
regardless of job. status. ' * ■' '', , 

. At the same time, jobs eould be viewed in, terips of advances in skill] 
rather than in status and "level," a^owth brien£atirin like that of crafts 
people. "Mobility" can mean becoming more slciilfetl, getting better at 
what one is doing, and being rewarded appropriately for the increase in 
/competence. For this meaning of opportunity to make a difference, how- 
ever, jobs 'need to be designed so as* to involve creativity and skills — a 
tas^: for programs, of joh^nrichment. 10 It is hard to take prid6 in dull, 
. routine work, or to gairf a sense of mastery and growth' when no challenge 

r is involved.-Addmg ^succession of challenges as signs of Ypromotion" or 
"advance, 0 ' insteaiof jumps in privilegie and control, could be a way of 
opening opportunity for women and others at the, bottom and rfedefinii\g 

* ; it more humaneljf for those at the top. Richard Walton reportect&uccessful 
experiments in Jeveral pliants in which pay increases were geored to 
^employee mcte'te^, jvith no limit set; people were encouraged to learn and \ 
to teach, each other. 11 One key here is that the learning opportunity was. 
associated with material opportunity as well. As I have already porinted 
out, a sense of new future prospects opening up may be ais or more ini> 
portant than change in the tasks themsfilveHn accounting for the value of 
job encroachment or jtyb enlargement, ^t ^GumminsJEngine; ior example, 
the redesign of jobs to i^glude higher-order tasks led; in effect, to promo- 
tions, because the increasdti responsibility brought a higher girade designa- 
tion and pay, transforming what had been seen as a 4 ' dead-end job" with 

^See Ronald Dare, British FactoTy-Japdnege Factory: The Origins of National Diversity in 
Jhdustrifll Relations >(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1973). ' i 
4^ 10 Robert N: Ford, Motivation through .the Work Itself (New York: American Management 
. Association. 1969) and "Job Enrichment Lessors from AT&t\ M Harvard Business 
Review, 51 (January-February. 1973), pp. 96-106. See also Louis Davis and Eric L* 
TSrist, "Improving the Quality qfflVork Life: Sbciotechnical Case Studies,'' in Work and 
.■• . the; Quality of Life. James d'Tople, ed. (Cambridge. Mass.: MIT Press, 1974), pp; 246-80. 
"Richard IE. Walton,, 44 Innovative Restructuring of Work;'' in *The Worker and the Job, 
Jerome M. Rosow, ed. (Engl9wbod. Cliffs, New Jersey: Prfintice HaII,vl974), pp. 145 r 76. 
The plants were General Foods and Ncfrsk Fertilizer. 



poor pay arid no chance for advancement into a position with oppor- 
tunity. 12 . ' ' . ■'" '' m> v > 
There is.another way to approach theprdblem ofscareity of opportunity in 
hierarchical systems. De<:entralizati6n of large organizations could open 
mare leadership positions; Tacreate more units, to break larger structures . ' 

'.' into smaller ohes/would not necessarily increase the ntimber of workers,. 
■. butit could very easily increase the number of opportunities and. 4 ■ mana- . 
gerial" openings. The Hutterites, a set of over one huridred communal 
•villages in the American and Cauiadian Great Plarn^, offera striking qx- 

. : ample. When a colony gets to l?e over a certaiii size (mucn^iore than a 

,- . huridred people), tensions increase — in part because there are only so . 
many leadership positions in a colony, and some people's alienation grovtrs ^ 
ii\ response to opporftinity blockage, e^eri in this society of alternative 
"values. So at this point, the colony divides in two, perhaps along 1 the': 

y lines of contending power blocs, with half the members going pff to found 
a new colony. 13 Leadership opportunities are also doubled in the.process. 
>In this sense, t£en> decentralization reverses the bureaucratic t$end toward 
' putting more and more people under the control of^ewer *&nd fewer. It 
requires cfiuntering ,the .concentration of power thafis part of qligarchic 

" development. Yet, more decentralization is possible than most organiza- 
tion planner^ usu^ly ^sume. JDecentralfeation also, enters later as an 
aspect of empoWejringO - ■ . — 

A fyial oppbrtimity-fenhemciri^ organization design, strategy is addressed 
fa two issues especially relevant to wpmen: (a) helping people acquire :* 
more skills and co^etences on the job itself ; and (b) helping people meet ■ 
v outside family resTOiisibilities whil& still receivirig equal treatment inside ? 
the organization.. ff^;is : m4nridVa'tion originally developed in Germany * 
but ^gradnally spreading worldwtidfe, in foe .public sector as well ss the 
\, private; flexible VQfkjng hours. Und^r flex-time systems, empjpyees con- 
trol the exact hoijrs they work (out of a full-time week) within limits speci- 
fied in advance ^-r : for example, everyone might be required to be present 
■ between 10 A.M. iid 2 P.M. 14 y 
Flex-time represents . iriore than a rearrangement of working hours; *al- ^ 
though just in tl^is aspect alone it, is helpful to/wbmen with family re- 
sponsibilities. (It.shoulfc come as no surprise that one piece of research 
^otind married women with chilciten to.be the most satisfied witfl flex-time 
of any group studied.);Time control can bring with it many other oppor- . 
tujiity-erihanciiig modifications of the organization of work. Rfis difficult . 
tfinaintain certain kind's of limiting hierarchical structures, such as super- / 
visors' totat^on^rol of decision making', when people have the freedoip to 
'choose when they work and how to make sure that their job is covered. 
A sense of belonging to a team with responsibility for an overall effort, 

l2 E. James Bryan, "Work Improvement and Job Enrichment: The Case of Cummins Engine 
Company/' iii The Quality of Working Life: Cases and Commentary, L. E. Davis and 
B. Cherns, eds. (New York: Free Press, 1975), p. 318; 
l3 J©hn HostetlWHutterite Sooiety (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1975). 
14 Results are summarized in Barry A. Stein, Allan Cohen, and Herman Gadon, "Flextime: 
Worl?WheBr%u^ant Ta Today,'10 (June 1976): pp. 40-43, BO. See also 

Alyii>efrElbing, Herman Gadon, and John R. Gordon, ^'Flexible Woi&ing Hours: It's 
-7tf5out Time/: Harvard Business Review, 52 (January-February 1974), pV 18*33: Robert 
T 'Golembiewski. Rick Hilles, a*nd Muhro S. KaghQ. "A Longitudinal Study of 
Flexi-Time Effects: Some Consequences of an OD Structural intervention," Journal. o/ 
Applied Behavioral Science, Tp (October-Novemijer-December . 1974), pp. 503-32: 
Virginia H. Martin. Hours of Work When Workers Can Choose: The Experience of 59 
Organizations with -gmpioyee-thosen Staggered Hours^and' Flexitime (Washington, 
D.C.: Business and Professional Women's Fpund^ion. 19[75). . • . ' ' " 



s v rather than a feeling 'of being just an isolated worker with limi^^ 

sibility, is crjeated in peppl^,. because they must be able to act as replace- " 
- ments for one another when someone N W not at work. Members of work < 

/ teams come to train one another and seive as teachers as well. as fellow ; 
, - ■••'* workers, as they do in many organizations using dutpnornous^ work 

. groups. 15 A*fl these conditions can improve the prospects for people under . 
c ^ . flex-time. to gain self-esteem and a sense bf.persoried efficacy, along with. 

V work satisfaction/ motivation, and learning — all very importantvfor 
> ; ^ women in low-mobility and low-power jobs. Employees under flex-time 

axe, in effect, increasing their »wn competences and learning decision- { 
k \ /making anid "mahagerid" skillsN 

Organizational .officials also need to Be reeducated to provide the neces- 
sary backup for opportunityTenhancmg structural interventions. Thejirst 
involveS'Counseling or "peopJe-deveJopment skills" for managers. Many 
♦ of the structural innovations suggested require. .the support and active 
participation of managers in helping low-mobility employees get assess- 
* ■, ments of competence, guidance about further education or improvement, 

, and help in: mapping put a future career plan. This means transforming 
• the managerial role .from tyrant to ^ teacier. The organization, of course, 

must back up such innovations with rewards to managers for their sub- 
ordinates' mobility (especially those managers who feel powerless or are 
'* understandably reluctant to .lose good employees), making "human re- 

source development" a critical part of a mafiager's own "performance 
^ appraisal." But,<in addition, manlpers will need tifbe taught how to be 

p.. effective counselors. This is particularly important in cultures where (a) 
.{'/. " a deference bonier exists between superiors and subordinates,^)'r (b) where 
m . . norms of politeness interfere with a manager's ability to offer criticisms, or 

' (c) where men in authority positions do 'riot know how to talk honestly 
to woipen about thetr jobs, or (d) Where the ideas of. evaluation of com- 
• petence, goal setting, and future planning are not prominent. Managers A 

* -o could be taught how to give and receive feedback, how to evaluate the. 

' ' \ - elements entering into a job, and how to collaborate with another person in 

■ V setting mutually agreed-upon objectives. These skills would also be useful 

' "'- . to managers in th,eir own career development, especially as "management 

■ ' ■ ■ by objectives" spread^ to more systems. 
. In general, organizations with enhanced opportunity Would bevl propose, " 
^more alive and exciting places ^ TTjere would be fewer people indifferent 
* to work or considered "dead wood." There would be more enthusiasm for; 

: innovation and less dysfunctional conservative resistance. And thprV 
V would be structural supports for more equal' treatmeni of women, minori- 

ties and disadvantaged clas^. . . . \ . / *' \ 

EMPOWERING THe sec6nd set of issuesi^ce thosg in leadership roles who are expected to/. 
STRATEGIES mobilise others and are held accountable for decisions and results. Their 
- effectiveness is shaped by their relative power or powerlessness, which J 

affects their desirability, as leaders, thfc-morale and satisfaction of their' 
. subordinates^ and their supervisory style. Low system power has both 
' organizational^pac IS -r- in the^^rson's ability to gaiqcodperation and do 

l5 These results are^iir^fr to those reported for some experiments in systematic work''. 
fc redesign. See Walton, "Innovative Restructuring. of Work." Ah informant from a large^ 
insurance company utilizing flex-time very effectively told me that the biggest benefit ■ . 
was the change it forced in management style, away from ''babysitting'^ of 
, ■• ' i ' '"headcountfng" ("the visual school, of management") to longer-rangfe planning.. On - 

./ - semiautoriomous work tearm^. [see] Stephen C. Iman, JTk^evelopment of Participation 

~ ■ ~ "" • ' '' ' by Semiautonomous . Work Teams: The Case of Dprfftelly Mirrors." in The Quality -of 

. Working Life: Cases and Commentary. L.Ei Davis and A.B. Cherns, eds. (New York: >Eree " 

: ^ - . 'Press. 1975), pp. 2J^1. ° r 7 
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the job— arid social psychological effects— in a feeling of powerlessness 
tKa* often promotes rigid, c^fltroUing 'behaviors. Power, we saw in Chapter - 
7, 'Jias both a job-related anjd a social cojpponenj. It is associated with the 
exercise of discretion, the chance to: demonstrate put-of-the-ordinary ca- 
pacities in the job, handling imcertainties rather thanproiitine events; with 
iaccess to visibility; and with the relevance of the job to 4fcrrent bfganiza : 
tional problems. As is well know^, brgai^^ informal 
power structure coe^istingialongside of the ferm^l Relegation of authority,- 
which is influenced by formal arrangements but; may or may not corre- 
spond to official hierarchical distinctions. Thiis< power is also accumulated 
through alliances with sponsors, ^uccessfur'peers; and up-and-coming 
subordinates. To empower those women and other^fwhp currently operate . 
at a disadvantage* requires attention to both* sides of power. It is always - 
hard to get at real power issues or make impactfutfbhanges in a powet struc- 
ture, since, almost by definition, those with power have a stake in keeping 
it for themselves. However, with this limitationm taind r it is still possible, 
to try to structurally improve' the power position of npre peopile. 
Just as opportunity enhancement begins with change in the formal struc- 
ture of the organization (career patHs ^rid job ladders), empowerment mijst 
also start with, and rest.ftindamentally on, modification of official struc-\ 
tural arrangements. Flattening the. hierarchy — removing , levels and 
spreading formal authority *— is among the more general and important x 
strategies. It has the /virtues ,of adding to-the "power component of jobs 
**{the rion-rbutiiie, discretidnary; and visible aspQqts) along with increasing 
contact among ijiahagers, at the $ame tinie that it can speed up decisions 
v and improve communication. ^ 

; Some executives I interviewed^felt that^flattening managerial hierarchies 
is a good idea, for a number of reasons worthiquoting. Too many levels of 1 
managers/were "seen as detracting ftofji the power of each of them. It was 
considered hard, with an extra layer and thus fewer people reporting di- 
rectly to any one manage^ to avertd ^ 

tqo' closely or jumping in per do- ther job oneself . J^ypical comnjents in- 
cluded: "Our steep] hierarchy prevents effective^ammxmicatidn^everyorie 
puts his^ own interpretation pri vital .messages^lt taakes me. doubt the 
validity of some c^ nam to get a . decision that J 

think of this as .aglass, forty-story graveyard. Impediments in.the decision- 
making prbcess^fect the mtirkle of the wholS organization. It's hard to 
bridge levels:" : ' -People doii't take risks, because things get reviewed more 
Critically in % deeper ^anization —r there are more channels to pass 
tiirough... .So I thinly thle Best thing we can do is to have as flat an organ- 
ization aspossible|iriaflatbrganization;peop 

managers. They £ie more autonomous, and they feel more powerfuLV 
Evidericejlbouf the tel^tive effectiveness of flat and tall organizations' on 
overall performance riiea^res is mixed, but one research team', reviewing 
"iif depth five studies ,witti moderately dependable results, concluded that 
job satisfaction, at least; is associated with flatter Organizations; job satis- 
faction goes up as number of levels *<rf the hie'rarchy*goes* , dpwn. 16 Flat 
organizations appear to.incr^ase satisfaction^ in part, through the greater 
power they provide'— grekter exerciser authority ^at lower levels, more 
c<$atrol'over organizational gQals and strategies, and a greater "fueling of. 
mastlry and esteem. 1 * 7 In one carefully researched (fese, a level <5f manage- 

J6 Suresh Srivastva, et 'al.Jbb Satis/action and Productivity (Cleveland; DepartmfeTTfpf 
. .Organizational Behavior, Cause Western Reserve University, 1975), p. 52. 
17 H. H., Carpenter, "Formal Organizational Structural Factors and Perceived Job' 
Satisfaction of Cla^sroonxTeacners^^ Admihistrative .Science Quarterly, 16 (1971), pp. 
* 460-65. L. W. Porter and E.'fi. Lawler "III found', in a survey of rhana'gers.vihat flat 



■: snent was eliminated and replaced by project team^'Snd downward dele- , 

* gation; gains were derived in job satisfaction ^commitment, and personal v 

• 5 and group productivity (though riot in overall organizational effectiveness - 
A or satisfaction with superiors). In another ca^'e, the hierarchy in a pla^t 

was flattened from seven to four levels q£ supervision; ataong other things, 
7^ this helped supervisors become more partidpatbry. 18 This association of 

flatter hierarchies with participation is nofsu.rprising! In general, there is 
■'^ an association, holding acrbss many Cultures, b9t>veen an organization's 

degree of participation and the gradient defining the sharpness of dif- f 
. ferentiation of hierarchical levels;* more participatory organizations have 

* . flatter- gradients. 1 * . * * . * : 

In all of these ir^tances; what should be noted are the effects on v those 
•hojding authority and accQuntabilityy as; ^vell as the effects on workers.' 
According tamy analysis, 'many of the positive effects of^tter organiza- / 
tions would be phenomena associated with power^mediated by the em- ^ . 
pow'ermentof remaning ma 

* accumulate more power upward and- they cdii: become more * 
participatory" downward (less controll^) less closely supervising, more . 
supportive of the autonomy and d Isicret iic^p|df subordinates or clients), thus 

s w increasing the "job satisfaction" bf thdse beio\v/ If jotx enrichment or " 
flex-tim^>fe)r example, turrFthe supemiso^ from watchdog to long : range v , 
. • planner, thW can serve to empbj^er th^f^ujpervisor — if they reduce the 

* routine component oi the job, provide ^(G^e ; acces.s to' the chance for non- , 
4 ordinary aid visible acts,g?erhaps link-the.$ilp@rvisoF more closely to top 

power-holders, and so fortji. Some thebn$tsT^ 

have recognized this. 2 9 Yet many writers sepm to imply that ' ; thei super- 
visors, in these cases, are becoming Jess:pQwerfiil, because they are less 
* controlling. Sometimes they are rendered powerless, but here is* where my 
'thteory differs substantially. When such alternatives work; it is because V • 
tney enhance^the opportunity of those below while simultaneously empowr * : 
. gring' those ajDove.' ' ' ■ ' ^ . 

Decentralization c&i empower as well as, enhance opportunity, if it creates 
. " more autonomous work units. In one study of 656 sales workers in 36 
\ offices of a national firm, thfe most effective offices. — thosfe with abpve- ' 
average performances^ by salespeople/ among other features -r^were char- 
acterized by greater power and autonomy. Jher^ were high levels of inter- 
personal influence inSidei thfe office and high levels of control oveV office > 
operations by local : mariagers and sales staff. 21 * 
Any st^ctural change thjat merges an official's discretion and latitude 

f organizati o n§ seem ed b#tte r for sel£actua14zation, wrlile tall met security^ needs, in^ 
"The Effect| f oPTall 'Versus 'Flat* OrganizatiolsS^ctures on Managerial Satisfaction/' \ 
Personnel Psychqlpgy, 17 (1964), pp. ,135-48. A lktoratory experiment using 15-person- 
organizations with, either two or four levels concluded that the tajli^rganizatioh was * 
.superior in ^decisionmaking,; performance, but me ^simulated organizations lacked 
man$ featurtes'commooio real bureaucracies, such* a^status and reward differences and 
'restriction of certain information. to tog levels, which could* make tall organizations less 
. effrcient. See "Rocco' G^rzo. }r. r and John N. Yanquzas. "Effects of* "Flrft and Tall 
Organization Structure/ " AdnTim'sbative-Science Quarterly. 14 (1 
. l8 Gene W. Qalton, Loui^B. Barnes, and Abraham Zaleznik, The Distribution of Authority 
irrForniaJ Organizations (Boston: Harvard Business School Division of Research, 1968); 
Walton, ''Innovative Restructuring of Work." * . o, > 

. ^annenbaum, et al., Hierarchy in Organizations. * x 

, 20 Louis Davis and Erie Tfist, importaht^figures in the socio-technical school,, argued that 
when supervisors are given more technical and professional responsibility, they fc won't 
supervisees closely-. See ^Improving the Quality of Work Life," . 
>/\;V :, JeraldG. Bachmah. Clagett G. Smith: and Jonathon A. Slesi.nger, "Control, Performance, ; 

and Satisfaction: An Analysis of Structural and Individual . Effects." 'Journal o/- . . 
^ersonaiilty and SocioJ Psychology, 4(1966]. pp. 127-36. ^ / 
I ■■ ' • ' ' .. 9 . ■ "% . . . ► 
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i 4& ' *& n( ^ r§duces;tte ilumbfer of veto barriers for decisions is, in general^hen,,. 

wt." empqweriBg. (Note that increasing latitude does not mean increask^ the 
, * \ . number of subordinates.)* Overly bureaucratized organizations that limit 
'and box in a decision maker's domain ,tead tQ;proc|uce^fhe mentality of 
' f " . powferlessness, 'and women, in particular, may be crowded, int^t^per- 
yiscwcy or ^professional slots -where their exercise of authority is.restricted; 
But , wider latitude for risk and innovation can^be .provided, along witlV 
> \ - more opportunity to design options for the conduct of the affairs of the 
i "unit over which authority is supposedly given. In ontf case at Xerox, 
increasing responsibility, discre^ipp, and aajeas for ^autohomo^s decision * 
making among customer repr^ggntatives resulted In better employee at- * 
titudes and service performance. 23 (The (company palls thisr "jfob enrich- 
< l ii)6nt" but it would b£ better labelled Vempqw^rrtient.") By cutting out 
• V ■ some channels and veto.barriers, the organization gave people more powej; 
■ \ and improved their effectiveness. In other instances,, giving foremen, 

* ^ ' ,; , supervisors., and/or workers mjote discretion ovefr budgets and more lati- 
l tudeW implementing their t)wn decisions has led to technical improVe-. 

: ments in equipment ^nd work design associated'with ^creased output. 24 

, . Adding detision-njaking rights and increasing professional r^ponsibiliv 

• i\ t r -tjes for the ^powerless can thus imptbve^an^irganization's functioning^in 

. ; seveqral ways* First, most organizations cannot really "Afford the waste of 
• ^fclent that is involved every time^ people are put fnto empty petitions with ^ 
* . V lofty-squnding titles but nQ right td make changes or invent new ways to 

• conduct a unit's affairs. Secondly^ empowerment can furri^a manager's * 
\\ ^ attention -from control over others to more organizationally relevant m'at- 
' ters as planningand innovation, unlocking hidden, capabilities. This sug; 
> gests a~ dramatically different roJe /qr managers of the futuife: as^planners 
and pro/essionaJs/ather than watchdogs. There will be more room for 
« \ those with exp^ffise arid less room for "bosses" in the traditional sense. 
. ; . ^ (Radicals are not the-only onee to wonder whether old-fashioned "bosses" 

' . are really necessary.) Organization planners, then, should identify^those 
* areas where.decision-makingpower(^nbedisMbutedmorewidely,Team 
. concepts and the carrying out of work by task forces and project groups 
. ' with control over 'the total process encourage the sharing of power t?y 
more tod more people. . . 

. *- While the other side of ppvyer, the informal alliance-bas'ed side, is more 1 1 

difficult to tacklfe, it is still possible to suggest organizational alternatives. 
Strategies canalso be developed to provide access to the. power structure 4 
fop people like" women, who are the most likely td be excluded. They might - 
V include opening communication channels and making system knowledge 

I ^ -\ (such as budgeta^salaries, or the mii^utes of certain meetings) more rou- 

%■( tinely available for everyone. In many large organizations, people at the., 

I \ lower end of management ladders often lack even basic system knowledge "\ 

. that seems to be hidden for no very good reason -- the salary range for * 
% \ certain job grades, for example, or who made particular kinds of decisions . 
$v.\. Some may not know ther^rnes or faces of senior offidals or the organize-: 
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,\ 22 Recent research has shown that number of subordinates i% not necessarily related to . \ 

'• v!v closeness of supervision, a style I take as a sign of powerjes^ness. See GeralcV,D. Bell, s 
•y"\ "Determinants of Span of Co,n1*ol," American /durnal o/Socioid>gy, 7&(July 1967), pp. , .' 

100-109. . '•'/'" - * ' . • ■;■.>. .' 

23 Carl D. Jacobs, "Job Enrichment of Field Technical Representatives — Xerox> 
\v . w Corporation," in The Quality of Working Life: Cases and Commentary, L. E. Davis and 
v.'. A. B. Cherns, eds. (New York:,Free Pressri975), pp. 285-99. 

24 Derek W. E. Burden, "Participative N^na%ern^ntasa Basis for Improved Quality of Jobs: 
The Case of Microwax Department, Shell l^K., Uct^n The Quality of Working Life: : 
■'^ Cases and Commentary, L.E.Davis and A. B. Cherns, eds. (New York: Free Pjess.l 975), • . . .'■ 
•pp. 201-15. . . - ■ , • 

. v. It if . • • .." ? 
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tion of positions at the top. Women are perh_aps more likely than men to 
lack system knowledge or understanding of the ins ancj outs of fringe bene- 
fits and perquisites because they more often lack well<onhected peers or 
. sponsors who woulii^nake infonnaim * 

^ thfcreal workings of the system. Sa inf onjiation and communication can 
be a first step toward empowerment. Access to operating data and jormer/ly _ 
restricted informatio^ is^Tmust, furthermore/ f or/any ^ decentralized or Jcf 
' teaDftciriented system. Often the effectiveness of behavior in organizations/*^ 
isii$rripered by ^ / 
.Philip Selznick has pointed out, full disclosure of corporate information \ 
may be demanded by employees as a right in the future;* 5 ifis also possible 
*that "organizational civil rights" sucfr'as information access will^increas- 

-% ingly be backed Illegal guarantees. ■ /: ; ; , /:■■".■ 

- Second, since sponsorship is an important ye^icle^ fqr^ccumulating 
power, it is ppssible tp conceive of ways in which it might ba extended tq 
more people. Now it occurs* informally* but it could -be a formal part of a 
management- or talent-development system. Indeed-, .superiors could be 

" ' officially rewarded for the number ,of successful - subordinates they pro- 
duce, for developing the youn^eople Under them, particularly women 
or minorities who do, not usually "make it." Managers would be en- 
couraged to sponsor their "subordinates for better 4obs and wpuld have a 
v - stake in seeing that thgy do/W.eli, even to the extentof helping them in the 

^^Rew^position* "Artificial 'sponsorship" caii also be created for women/ 
through connections with senior people <5ther than their immediate mana- 
gers. W& saw in Chapter 7 how subtle the sponsorship relationship is, but 
there is still some benefit to trying to create formal mentors. Such people 
are in 3 position -to help ease women into the system and, hopefully, to ,. 
provide a contiauing Lktf to power over time. Organizations shouldalsb 
routinely schedule meetings and events which give women an opportunity \ 
to' come into contact with 'power holders. , 

Orientation programs for new women or people in new jobs offer an, ideal % 
time for empowering interventions. Both "foster sponsors" and the com- 
„ munication of system information could be a routine part of the iiro oduc-» 
tion of women, for example, to new positions. Procedures that do tius v 
would help solve a lingering question: Even if women are hired, how'cah 
their success be reasonably guaranteed? The government can set down 
guidelines, a^d the organization hires the requisite number of female - j 
bodies. But what do they do then? What happens next? What sorts of train- 
ing are offered, how are women introduced to the organization? Are net- ^ 
works created ? The network issue is of special concern for women in fields f| 
where they are still numerically^scarce. And hovfcare the women to be^g 
. s integrated with the&? male peers in empowering ways? '. || 

' One useful model can be derived from a management-training program 
designed that prepared both women and men for k job held formerly only £<| 
by men. Women as well as men were about to be supervising a largely male, g| : 
blue-collar work force, end they would be the first women ever to 1kd1^^| 
such jobs; This design was intended to address all of the structural is$Bes^ £ 
that often defeat women entering formerly all-male jobs, hrthis case, ; r 



^Evidence about the need for employee sharing of management informa/fon is in Walton^;*; 
"Innovative Restructuring of Work"; and Paul Bernstein, "Necessary Elements for ^ 
Effective Worker. Partirip'atipix in Decision Making/' Journal 0/ Economic Issues; 10;:; 
(June 1976), pp. 490-522*. The issue of valid information appears throughout Chris £ 
Argyris' work: for an 'application to the question of individual efficacy, see "The^; 
Incompleteness of Social Psychological Theory," America^sychoiogist,,24 (October ^ 
1969); pp. 893-918. The Selznick reference is to Philip Selznick, Law, Society and.::. 
Industrial Justice (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, ,1969). ""vi 



politics was cqnsidered more important than skills; management skills 
would be included, of course; but some "system'' . power" would ako be 
provided* for the trainees. ^ > ' . * * 

First, team feeling was created among the men and women being trainejd 
so that the women iri the group would have sponsorship and support later. 
from male peers who would be more initially acceptable, to their subor- 
' dinates. Joint participation iri tradning.programs is often a source of power- 
ful peer alliances. 26 Higher-level supervisors Were brought into^the pro- 
gram, and the links of communication to them were opened. They got to 
know the. women bainees better than any previous group of new ihatiagers. 
Other managers in the field (especially men) Were involved and made to , 
feel part of tlje project so that they, too, would be motivated to help intro\ 
duce the vyomen later. A cycle of field placements in between training\ 
activities was developed, so the women could get to meet a.wide variety of < 
personnel and would be, in turn, less mysterious to those who loved to 
gossip. Thty were sent out to "interview" the few senior women managers 
in the system, in the hope that sponsor-protege relationships would de- 
yelop there. In "short, the program tried to offer rolp models, potential 
sponsors, and aJlies. It tried to lay the groundwork for a support system and 
a jpower base that would help the women as well as the men succeed as 
managers. (Buf note that we also did not force anyone into relationships; 
we merely provided opportunity and access.) 1 
Empowering can proceed through training /or managers as well. Managers , 
must be routinely educated to provide power backup for decisions made tyy 
those under them [always.short of catastrophe, of course) and to eliminate 
behavionfc/that disempbwer women. Managers can learn about their own 
behavior and see how much, power they offer tor subordinates. They could 
be. encouraged to eliminate any practices creating the appearance th^t 
women or other subordinates have less than full authority to make deci- 
sions on their own. Such negative practices often include: watching 
women more closely than men, thinking of women managers OE-profefe^- 
sionals as^ an* "experiment" that must be. monitored, or reviewing the 
decisions of woiijen more frequently than usual. "Protective" Sfctions that 
prevent -\yomeri from solving their own problems should also be dis-* 
couraged. It makes a woman look weak and powerless to have a man take 
over for her in emergencies or crises. The message that gets communicated 
is: "She's only capable of handling routine matters. She cannot be counted 
on when the crunch comes." Other forms of power-defeating protection 
include oversolicitous 'treatment, giving women the easiest assignments, 
and making fewer demands on women than on men, letting.them slide by 
without ever having to prove themselves on the firing line. 
Educatipn for managers on: traditional male behaviors toward women 
would help ensure that women arte given challenges and full opportunity 
to handle crises on their own. Men in the system could learn to check* any. . 
tendency to rush in and save a- woman; if they slow down, she can save 
►herself — £tfid contribute to a moire powerful image in the process. Mana- 
gers have a role to play in empowering women. They should let others 
know that women managers or professionals under them have the power of 
the systenrbehind them, and that they will riot keep on peering over the 

? 6 One top ntfnager from General Electric, reflecting on his early days as a trainee, recalled 
the camaraderie of his training group.and the lasting friendships made. It also turned 
out (hot surprisingly) that that "fine bunch of people" all became high executives, and 
the esprit^de corps was' translated into advantageous, peer alliances. See GeojgB W. 
; : Dowriing's.repprt of his experiences iii "The Changing Structure of a Great., 
Corporation/'in W. Lloy^Warner and QaratiB. JJnwalla, eds., The Emergent American 
Societyr Large- Scale Organizations (New Haven: Yale ; University Press. 196$, pp. 
158-240. ' "■ " ■*' J i"';'' V > ' , ... " .. . 
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'Woman's shoulder to make sure everything is all right. They shoj4$ rQii- 
tinely refuse to listen toj^ple who try to come directly to them, circurn^ 
venting the woman-. They /should conuhunicate/'She is in charge of her . 
area," with every gesture. Since so much of managinent revolves around 
trust*, around delegation of authority to people with the legitimate right to 
make decisions that coriimit parts of the system, organizations need tbfind 
official ways tp let Members and client populations know that women, too, 
are trusted, aild that womeii>too, can be powerful. Particularly in cultures.^ 
where paternalism ahd'attitudesof chivalry prevail, there is a need for men 
to learn How theirbehayior affects the prospects for women's work effect 
tiveriess.- : \ . ' • .: ." 

Organizations which empower larger numbers of people would be more 
effective on a number of dimensions. Th^y would reduce the dysfunctional 
consequences of powerlessness: low morale, bureaucratic rules-minded- 
ness, and tight territorial control. They would benefit from speedy deci- 
sions and ability to take advantage of innovations*. And they would develop 
better leaders, even among members of groups who have not traditionally 
become organizational leaders. ■ „ 

The third structural constraint requiring change is particularly relevant to 
affirmative action. It stems frpnr the numerical proportion of people of . 

% minorities or women in the organization. In any job category or peer level 
where men vastly outnumber women, for example, so that women are 
virtually alone among all-male peers, the problems of "tokenism" arise, 
and those women operate at a disadvantage in the organization. Tokenism 
is not unique to women, of course. It is a situation that Handicaps members 
of any racial or ethnic minQrity who find themselve's working nearly alonq 

- among members of another social category, , 

Tokenism, is not a problem, for the majority of womegt in organizations, 
because by definition they tend to be concentrated in typically "female" 
jobs, where they are likely to constitute the bijlk of employees.. But it 
becomes an increasing problem for those women who occupy jobs most 
frequently held by men, generally closer to the top of the*organization. 
And it is a problem that must be overcome in efforts tp reduce occupational 
'segregation, for the first women to enter a formerly "male v field are likely 
to encounter the dynamics of tokenism. It is here that the informal factors i 
and subtle behaviors identified as "sex discrimination" come into play, for 
they are elicited by a situation of unequal numbers. The constraints to . 
equal participation brought about by tokenism can occur even if it was not 
the organization's intent'* to put a woman into an. "empty" jop for display 
purposes (the conventional meaning of tokenism); , 

Some policy implications are obvious in this area. Tokenism is to be 
avoided, if at all possible. Batch rather than one-by-one hiring of women 
for top positions, shquld be ^he rule. More than one or two women at a time 
should be placed in every unit where women are scarce/ Secondly, when a. 
numbfer Qf women are brought into positions where they are numerically 
rare, clustering rather thian spreading is useful. Women should be clustered 
|n groups in sufficient numbers to be no longer identifiable as tokens, even 
if it means that spme groiips or departments or units or locales have none 
at all. Many organizations currently disperse the available women and 
spread them over evefy possible group, as though they were a scarce re- 
source of which each office or group should have at least one However, 
this* policy may be counterproductive for the organization as well as 
potentially damaging to the; person _who is thus forced into' the position , 
^of token / - 

Role models are .especially important foremen in token positions, who 
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are likely to feel alone. They have Rttle'idea of what forms of behavior are" 
•most appropriate, since their only sources of information- are the riien with - c 
whom they work, and, as discussed, earlier, -sometimes majority-jgroup 
members -would rather see tokens as stereotypes than equally competent ; 
peers. It; can be verf useful for tokens to learn* abdut, the strategies and 
coping mechanisms of successful women. Organizations can schedule 
meetings and public lectures, or they can make information about sue- 
.cessful women in the system. available through employee newsletters. 

The development of a women's network should also be considered. Woift- • 
en can offer each other feedback and support that it is difficult for those in 
token positions to get from immediate colleagues. These networks are : 
more effective when they are task related and havea meaningful 'function ; 
to perform for the organization, instead of more peripheral social clubs 
(which reinforce stereotypes about women's greater' interest in talk than 

1 tasks^. Ond useful format is'a seriesuof women's task -forces to ^id in the " 
recruitment and orientation of other women. The petwork then , grows 
.automatically,, and. women are also empowered and collaborating imthe 

.'process,' \ ■ >; .*[■■■ . 

Less obvipus is the need for more flexible organization structures. Clus: 
tering is not always possible; sometimes. women (or other potential tokens) 
axe riot? found in the organization in sufficient numbers wijth the right jobs 
or skills to permit groupings of substantial size; furthermore, members of 
other groups, including the majority, category itself, might be disadvan- 
taged by sorrie forms of clustering. However, ii th& organization issuffi-* 
ciently flexible that in the course of their jobs people-belong to more than 
one group, have contact ;with more than one, leader, moye^pjniplaG6 io 
place or unit to uniCthen they also have the opportunity to come together 
with enough others of their own category for task-related purposes sb that 
they can begha.to transcend the effects of tokenism, gain personal support? 
and demonstrate to the others the iriaccuracjrojF stereotypes. With a flexible 
organization structure permitting such continual grouping arid -regroup- 
ing (as inprojyctrharidgementor/obrGtatip 

becomes more permeable to the eff^ts of the presence of minority people, 
and it becomes more difficult for*a group to maintain an. insulated, and 
thus exojuding, culture. So flexible structures that enhance opportunity 
help balance numbers. ; \; » * 

'Until there are. enough women or minorities in place, leaflets themselves 
.need to Jbe. educated about tokenism. While 'waiting for structures to re- 
adjust tothe numerical transformations, organization leaders cairhelp ease 
.the transition aWayiromte^ 

situation. Training for managers, supervisors, and otheF administrators or 
leaders ought to consider the dynamics of tokenism along with other kinds 
of group dynamics. They can then come to'see that many of the problems 
faced by tokens stem from the structure of the situation rather othan the 
personal characteristics of the tokens as individuals (or category members). 
If leaders be^oifie aware of their owix stereotypes, they can help to model a 
different kind of behavior to other employees/They can also begin to see 
the longer time involved for tokens to demonstrate tiieb competence or 
establish good working relationsl^s^eeause^fThe additional things 
tokens must ov^cdine^withrihis insight, perhaps^-leaders could treat 
^oJcens-witlrenbTigh patience to allow their competence lo surface. J. 

SupporLprograms for woitien can also be useful. Such programs offer an 
alternative to clustering or network development . They would encourage 
' women to help each other gain insight into any problems of their current 
' j^b situation, thus fostering a collaborative attitude among women who. 



"■'[• mijght btheiwise.be tempted; to side wittf rribn and turn against- women. 
. . Y' \ ■ ' ' ,. Thesi? programs should alsa discuss the dyn^ics of tokenism and 
; toward sharjbag solutions to the problems of ^ 

* ^-But number balancing should be the ultimate goal, Organizations; with a 

-"'[' ' - \ : ' better balante of people would be iiwre tolerant of the differences a 

* ' ; -ftieip. In addition to making, affirmative action a reality, there would be. 

* other benefits: a reduction in stress on the. people wh^ 
reduction in corifbrmity pres 
• ; ; V -. possible, in such an organization, to build the skill arid utilize M$e Gpmpe-' 
\ ;-- Ss %* tence of people who currently operate at a disadvantage , and thus to Vastly 
. s enhance the value of an. organization's prima resource: its people. 

THE LIMITS All of these concrete strategies represent modifications of work organizar 
OF REFORM? tipns as most of them are presently constituted. Such changes could help 
•solve the "affirmative action^ problems faced. by employers. They could ; 
: . ;; make life easier for- present incumbents of organizational positipnSj S and 

< .they could give more people,' w 

v , * • peri^nce a greater sense of "opportunity/ ppwer,*aiid: Acceptance 

' job§. out as valuable as strategies "of reform may be in^theoiy, they are 

limited in practise by serious barriers to change, as well as problems, of 
, < intervention and implementation. The. veiy proicess of introducing a. i^ew 

- ; program itself requires careful attention. Change efforts can fail for a num- 
ber of reasons that have little to (io with the ultimate value of the new 
Ci- .V' policy: insufficient support from the top or the bottom, inadequate prior 

diagnosis of the actual state of the system where, the change is launched, 
\ - • insufficient attention to the effects vof a program beyond the locaI ; aiea 

^ where it is introduced. And there is the problem of time for a' change 

to prove itself or take bold. Sometimes this 
* ' ' crises occur, stich as economic downtuins; when threatened, the organiza- 
' tion may fall back on accepted procedures; and hierarchical control. Pro- 

\ . gressiVe as well as reac^pnary organizations succumb in times of crisis. ? ? 

" 4 ; . It is also unfortunately common that innovations are^introduced on an N ex- 

f ■■^;;"v^ '. perimentalba^is in large systems, and then, even if they prove worthwhile, 
-v. : they never move beyond their first base, The 'organization attempts to 
create an insulated, protected territory^as a testing ground, and then the 
- : 1 innovation is never diffused further. Inter-unit rivalries play a role here; 

: ; i sometimes one division refuses to touch any rearfangienient originating in 

anotner department This is a dilemma of the large system: bigness mean§ 
% . . that innovations musf often start small and locally, Jbut then the complex 
J . systeim dynamics associated with bigness. can make it difficulfrfor anything ' 

V H small and local to be accepted on a larger scale. .Furthermore* there are 
v , " equity problems when one group in an organization is given benefits — 
; even on an experimental basis — that sire not avail^e to others. This gives 

the organization the costly, and often impossible, choice of 'starting big 
(dfting .it everywhere at : once) or nqit doing it at all. , 
In addition, as many commentators have noted j no one specific structural 
.v. . innovation by itself, (job redesign or job rotation or flexible workhours 
alone) is likely, over thqe,..to significantly improve work-life, quality or 
equity for disadvantaged groups. Indeed,there may even be problems", as I 

27 Even progressive companies may become conservative in times of financial pressure, 
• * See Wyiiam O. Lytle, Jr., " V\ Smart Gamel May Refuse-that Last Straw' : A Case Study of 

Obstacles to Job arid Organization Design in a New ^ Manufacturing. Operatioh, M in The 
Quality of Working Life: Cases and Commentary, L. E. Davis and A. B. Chertis* eds. (New 
. V" . York: Free Prefes, 1975), pp. 11 0-3 7. The case is about Polaroid, well known for its 

' . ;' ; advanced 'and humanistic .personnel policies.. .V 

* - s. • • •■ . ' ■ " '*•"."'■ . ' . " • " . " « " > ' 
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indicated in Chapter 9, if aerogram is introducedafirithout ofher, support- 
ing- drgsuiizatibrial cljdnges; More comprehensive approaches are thus 
needed, using an integrated combination of methods (e.g.", job redesign 
ajorig with a changed pay structure, career opportunities, a new view of 
tlie manager^ role and -flexible work hours). Yet this conclusion, reached 
py Harvard Business School researchers as well-as radical critics if human- 
relations program^, implies wide-spread system change — virtually the' 
construction of^n e^jtirefly ne\y_system, Such comprehensive-j^ange has 
inherent difficulties and complexities, ,as well as posing^the greyest threat " 
to .the greatest riuirib.er of intrenched porfter groups and those yvf ; noJik6 the 
security.of ^hat|putrpntly exists. Raypiond Katzell and Daniel Yankejrjvich 
asked a sample of managers and labor leaders how they felt aboutprograr^s ' 
to improve the -qualihr of work life. There were negative reactions on bath 
sides. One manager said/'Why^libuld I preside over ah activity th^t m^y 
well succeed in undermining management's prerogatives?" And i*union 
official said, "Why should I: cooperate when the results may Undermine 
the authority of this imion ju?t t& play management's game?"* 8 : 

For all of these reasons, the possibilities fpr reforiyi in large organizations 
may be inevitably limited. And many bureaucratic binds would remain. 
The problems created by large % size ancj its seeriiiqgly inevitable com- 
panion, steep hierarchy, would be left tp plague people in organizations. 
Inequities of opportunity and rewards would not disappear* and the power 
of large organizations over economic life in general would continue. . 
Thus, organizational reform is not enough. It is also important, ta move;. 
beyond the issues of whether or not concrete individuals get their share to 
questions of how shares ;are determined in the first place — how labor is 
divided' and how power is conceritrated: The solutions to such questions 
axe clearly beyond the scopie of this book, but they form the backdrop 
that places an ultimate limit on how much can be accomplished Sy chang- 
ing organizational structure alone. There are growing numbers of scholars 
and writers, from all -'branches of the social sciences as wellas business life 
b itself , who have come to the conclusion"that large organizations cannot 
be made effective any more than they xan be fully humanized; such sys- 
tems appear to be ecofloniically efficient only because of their power over 
markets and ot&er aspects of the environment. 29 v 

A. variety of criticisms has been leveled againfet very large organizations: " 
that communication becomes so sluggish it is not possible to deal effec- 
tively with inputs from the environment; that they are wasteful of re- 
sources, especially in increased coordination and administrative costs; 
that they have so much power that their actions can create vast imbalances 
for society; and that a pervasive' sense of powerlessness is generated in 
most members. The. larger the orgianization„ the greater the need for co- 
ordination and the moretonited the possibilities for local decision making 
and independent action 1 — necessary for empowerment — as Barry Stein 
has pointed put. 30 Furthermore, as long as the steep multi-leveled hier- 
archies that* tend to accompany 'large size remain, it is impossible to 
remedy many inequities of compensation or opportunity, let alone em- 

28 Raymond A. Katzell and Daniel Yank^avich, Work, Productivity, and Job Satis/action; 

An Evaluation 0/ Policfy-Related Research 1 {New York: The Psychological Corporation, 
?a975). ' ■ ' • ' ; 

,r 29 A vast amount of economic and sociological literature on the effects of organizational 
; £ize is suipmarized in Bkrry A^tein, Size, Efficiency, and Community Enterprise 
(Cambridge fc Mass.: CenterforGonlrnunity Economic Development, 1974). See also E.F. 
Schumacher, Small Is Beautiful (New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1973); Bernard P. 
Indik. "Some Effects of Organization Size on Member Attitudes and Behavior," ftuman 
. Relations. ia (November 1963). pp. 369-84. • 

^Stein, Size. Efficiency, a/id Community Enterprise. 4 . 
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I power more people or share decision making more widely. When the 
f model* is hiierarchical rather than collegia!] there woula also appear to be 
real limits on the extent to which it impossible to expand/anyone's power* 
other than for those peopfe who already have the managerial monopoly. 
With unemployment aii.issue and economic growth in question; there may . 
be real limits on^the opportunity to move ahead, let alone hold a desirable 
job at all. And finally, it is difficult to conceive of opportunity-enhancing - 
reforms in large organizations that do not constitute further bureaucratiza- 
tion (and along with it; powerlessness): an increase in procedures and sys- 
tems, a growth of paperwork, (These complaints already exist around 
affirmative action programs in many organizations.) But also, something 
human is lost when personal* discretion — limiting though it may be in 
some senses for those subject to it — is replaced by bureaucratic .rational- 
ization. s . ^? 

These issues about the realistic problems of change mpst be addressed, 
but<Hey dp not render reform any less necessary. We must go ahead, even 
witli^mperfect knowledge, and even iri the full awareness, that further di- \ 
lemmas Will follow actM. - ° 

Althoue^l believe that me best solutions ultimatel^lie in the develop- 
ment^fviable alternatives to large, overfy hierarchical organizations, I also 
thinfc that considerable improvement is possible in the organizations we 
hive now. Organizational reform can immediately affect the prospects for 
millions of workers and fundamentally change their relationship to their 
work, while atthe same time modelsfjf smaller, more egalifariarv/and more * 
manageable organizations *can be put forth and tested. A pood revolu- 
tionary wo.uld not agreed for reform is seen as counter to. the goals of 
fundamental social change, especially if fundamental social change is': 
required to reduce the dominance bf giant organizations,, break up mana- 
gerial monopolies on decision Tnaking,.and redistribute material rewards. 
So the* revolutionary would argue against strategies that temporarily alle- 
viate' distress, emphasizing the, ; ppsitive value of present suffering in 
heightening radical consciousness. _ • . . v ' . 

But who bears the burden of the waiting? Not the well-off. No, it j£ the 
people without advantage who continue to lose out:, the women who find 
doors . closed to Jhem in certain jobs; the people stuck in dead-end^ posi- 
tions*, whose lack of opportunity depresses their aspirations and sense of 
self; the powerless who bear the frustrations of trying to manage without 
any real resources or influence; the token women, or token minorities who 
suffer from' their isolation. ( v . 

The Costs to .organizations in productivity and effectiveness of routinely 
producing such people are considerable, in the^sheer waste of potential 
human talent. Even more serious and harder to measure — are the costs 
to thbse people as individuals. Work, which should be energizing and 
enlivening, which can be a vehicle for discovering and testing the limits 
<*f one's Capabilities, for.contributirig and being recognized, becomes in- 
stead a source of.strain 6t dependency or limitation. 

It is the people caught in such situations — and -the people who cannot 
even find a job women and men alike, that make me unwilling td*wait. 
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'The development of strategies for creptinga climate supportive of insti- 
tutional and individual change may be based on the following premises: 
1. The attainment of educational equity increases the synergy of the in- 
stitution. That isi the attainment of educational equity demonstrates that 
the good of vthe individual, the good of thenmiversity, and the good of 
society are synonymous, rather than antagonistic; 1 Increasing leadership 
opportunities for women within the university will increase the ability of 
the university to function as a model for equity in a society based on demo- 
cratic jalues aacLQn the Relief in the worth of the individual. 
3* The university can increase its vitality by adjusting ftrchanging social 
realities.: 2 The university is an open, rather than a\losed system: it?, 
■.' dynamic ecmilibrium depends up on its ability to contiguously adapt to - 
r changes within and outside itself.H^her education has been slow to^dapt 
tiqi the chaftging^aspirations and abilities of wOmen; such an adaptation • 
requires the incluskoi.of women in all areas of the system in order that the 
^niversity kee^j mce with internal and external fortes for equity. The 
-^leadership chall^^e^inherent in attaining educational equity is to mesh ; ' 
what the outside t/vor Id w£kts, needs, and expects from the institufion^ 
terms of goals, priorities, and related programs wit^whaf the interna?) 
• constituencies want, need, and 'expect, while realizing that^anrinstitution 
which aKeji to its environment canno^urvive. 3 - . . 1 ' 

3. The history of higher education in the United States has demonstrated- , r 
'an egalitarian trend congruient with the concept of educational equity.^ 
The;-Camegie Commission an H%kfer Education, reported that the three ^ 
Ff f m^ds of basic transformation of access to higher education included the i 
movement from elite access to mass access lb universal access. 4 This trend 
has had the effect of removing Sfistacles based oifrace, sex, age, and eco- , 
nomic status and can b^ viewed as the social milieu within which leaders 
. in higher education must work to see that equity in access to education 
is balanced: with equity hi access to the effects of education. Such a philos- 
ophy deafly . implies that individuals for whom race, sex, age, and eco- 
nomic status might have been disadvantages to mobility in the past must 
be given affirmative assistance in obtaining the benefits of education in 
the future. i>* . ./ •' y •• : y. ]•;'<./■'■ ■ • '• * 

^Heterogeneous leadership is appropriate tpinstitutions with diverse stu- 
dent populations..; As the leadership in highgr education is transformed 
by an inclusion rather than an exclusion principle, entry of diverse stu- 
dents into higher education should increase, along with the.'level*af 
academic achievement and degree^attainment. Legislative gains in reduc- . 
irig disadvantages based on race, sex, age,, and economic status can be 
viewed as . a reflection of the social imperative for equity in leadership and 
for the expansion of role definitions of leadership. 

Maslow, Abraham H.: Toward a Psychology of. Being. (New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 
.1968), p. 221. * 

2 Las2l6, ,Ervin: The Systems View of the World: The Natural Philosophy of the New 
•^Developments (New York: G. Braziller, 1972), p.. 61. 

3 Richman, Barry M. & Farmer, Richard N.: Leadership; Goals and Power in Higher Edu- 
cation ,( San Francisco: Jossey-B ass Pub., 1974), p. 2. 

4 Carnegie Commission on Higher Education: Priorities for Action: Final Report of the 
Carnegie Commission on Education (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1973). p. 3. 
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5. The presence of women ds role models is directly proportional to the 
development of young women of talent in to career-success/ul d/dults. The 
simultaneous decline of women in faculty positions in all undergraduate 
educational institutions and the increase in the enrollment of women stu- 
dents during the last 40 years represents,a kihd of disequilibrium which 
has senaus implications for the mission of higher^education. 5 This irh-'.' 
balancfe represents innumerable opportunities for poMive leadership and 
for thej creation of affirmative policies and pmgramsffor rerestahlishing 
equilibkjuni. ' ; Jr , ... ^ k >. *■ \ 

6. Three dominant sources bf change in eduJRion are; a) resources aVatl- 
able/or it]b) advocates interested in it, c)&penness of the system **m't. 6 
Resources for the support of education^ equity are evidenced by increased - 
enrollments of women students of^bradritibnal college age and of re-entry 

\woriien. 7 Federal fading of Women's fiducational Equity Actippojects, 
^t{aIX projects, lid Career Education and Community Education pro- 
grams affecting the educational v attfelment of won^en demonstrate the 
availability of resources, in both* external funding and increased tuition 
revenues. The fact that women and Wn work for recn^tment, counseling 
and advising, curriculum revision, ^^progranEv^velopment to increase, 
equity demon$trates-tfte availability of personneTresources to implement 

' change. Openness of the system to Ghange is demonstrated by legislation, 
political involvement, and by ^he increasing awareness of equiiyissues in 
political, economic, and educational splices. In many insututions, how- 
ever, the btfprmaJk system has been irioreropen to change than has the 
formal system/ Special programs for ws>men h&^e often been begurN^y 
these informal systems and have then been formalized when they demon- 
strated -that they met legitimate^ needs. (The development . pf women's 
studies programs demonstrates? this principle of change.) 

7. Institutions, as well as individuals, sometimes pro/ess One set of values 
while demonstrating another. The institution which formulates policies of 
eqiiai:^^cess tp educational oj^ up»n the. principles 
of the democratic ideal fend yet continue staffing patterns in which minori-v 
ties-and Women obviously occupy the lowest ranks and leadership'posK 
tions, Similarly, individuals within th&e institutions may express egali- 
tarian values while enacting reward and recognition polides Which per- 
petuate injustices stractuxed into the system in the past. 'Such incon- 
gruence or cognitive dissonance creates conflicts which must be resolved 
to insure positive change toward growth. ; 

8. Conflict and institutional or personal change are associated. Sex-role 
values are among those learned earliest and are most closely associated 
with identity formation. The intensity of conflict associated with the 
.changing roles and status of women and men is one indication of^the 

degree of insecurity in an individual and the degree of inflexibility in an 
institution; Conflict represents a learning need which calls for the develop- 
ment of supportive leadership techniques; but the energy generated by 
. conflict can' be transformed into affirmative action when growth in the 
individual and change iji the institution are regarded as natural arid 
desirable as well as inevitable. 

9. Every professional administrator is a change agent. While some(adrnin- 
istrators function as managers" rather than as lelderv every per&nin a 

5 Tidball t MT Elizabeth: "Perspective on Academic Women and Affirmative Action,". 
/Educational Record, Spring, 1973, pp. ; .130-35. .. * •. ' • 

6 Hefferlin, j; B. Lon: Dynamics of Academic Reform (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Pub., 
■1971), p. 49. * \ V 

7 Magarrell t oJack: "Women Account for 93 Percent of Enrollment Gain," Th6 Chronicle 

of Higher Education, January 9. 1978, Vol. XV, Number 17. . 



recognized leadership role can more adequately function in that role iiF 
enabled to define*, support create, and administer programs afrd policies 
which' are new and which 'produce institutional and individual benefits. 
The Ability to Assess success in effecting change and thcrability to art icu- 
\ late strategies employed ahd benefits realized by others are both^ essential 
to lencouraging equity changes. . \ 

lt^Leadershipcan be regarde^as service. 8 Outmoded concepts of leader- 
ship often focus on the status, recognitiqn; and responsibilities of the 
leadjer. Such concepts are likely tck)veremphasize the qualities of wisdom, 
control, and the reccjgnition accruing to a leader with "legitimate" or 
"sanctioned" power! However, the facilitative leader is more often one 
with "enabling" or supportive power, one who does not insist upon per- 
sonal recognition for his or her contributions to the greater good for the * 
greater number. 0 \ 

11. The implementation o/poJisies which wiU benefit women and minor- 
ities must originate in various areas o/tha^nstitution, rather than alwa 
coming from an assigned advocate or aLspecial interest group. Just 
institutions have* a limited capacity for jthe implementatibn of simul- 
taneous changes, individuals have a limited capacity for crediting one 
individual or one group with ' the leadership necessary to effect change^ 
Holding on to ownership of ideasHfor positive change retards institutional 
growth arid the professional who helps an institution become morejust in 

. its pdlicies benefits indirecfLy Md sometimes directly. '■ # 

12. Change agents^need'tS assess thp impetus for change outside the in- 
stitution and- work to resolve intfttfidual and institutional reisistance to 
^that impetus. This must be done in such a way as to increase^the con- 
gruence of individual needs and institutional goals, a process which is 

■ integral to the attainment of educatipnal equity and to the attainment of 
equitable leadership orabrtunities for women in higher education. It is 
obvious, fjSthertiiore, tr&t tjjie inclusion of women in new models of par- 
ticipatory leadership is a sound application of humanistic and organiza- 
tional theory Jto current- social needs and imperatives. x * ■ . m 

8 Hammond. Geraldine: Leadership Issues Seminar, Project DELTA^March'9, 1977. 



V t*roject DELTA — A Model for Change # 

;SiaIiy L! Kitch Project DELTA, the Women's Educational Equity Act grant program, in 
effect at Wichita State University" from 1976-J97S', has had as its goal the 
4 promotion of equity for women in higher edu^Sbn, specif iqally in lead er- 

: : . ship and in decision-making roles. Since access to and participation in 

■ V; J leaderships roles forewomen implies chang^ in both personal and iristitu- 
tionalawarepess, Project DELTA has focusdd its research and programs on 
'£>.'. aspects of behavioral changes for women: hfe and career planning; self- 
* 'assessment of leadership- qualities and leadership skills, as well as on 

* > V . institutional policies and goals. Although a final assessment .of changes 

. V resulting fr&fc^Project DELTA'S effortswill riotbe evident until mudi later, ' 
we cariatthis^ 

, see it. -i •„ • *V . • 2) • 

\ . . The programs and strategies^hidv\fce developed in Project DELTKA have y 
" • • implemented some pf the principles whidh many others who have written 

' [ ■ I, on change-agent strategies have articulated.-We began with the reaUzgtidn » 

v " l' . that we would need to build on existing support for our goals, to collabor- 

ate with existing programs which Were 'striving for educational equi.tylfor 
« women,, and to encourage- change^ in the system .which were already 

• underlay, such as those thf university Had begun to implement in otder 

to meet defclining^or static enrollments and* resources. 
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U>£LTA ACTIVITIES The initial DELTA activity in the first year .was to call a meeting of women . 
AND GOALS faculty and ntin*teaching ; professionals (many of whom-efre in civil service 

* staff positions) t6 discuss educational equity. Except for spcial function^ 

* (and there were very few of those), this group fra& never met together 
before. Women from diverse fields across the campus remarl^d on their 
pleasure at. discoverinjg oiie another and their surprise that women exist^^^ 
in .certain fields at all. Since faculty hiring never takes place in clusters, 

Vand professional wopien are, perforce/initially separated from each other,, 
we realized that clustering wotild have to Qccur Through the efforts of the 
women themselves, We "therefore designed workshops at \phioh women 
' could gather and discuss their interesis. Groups for support of various 
activities^ such as grant writing, research aftd professional writing, Were 
sujfgjisted arid undeftaken. v Project DELTA gave a Veasq^as well as an 
opportunity for yvonien from various fields to get to know one another, in 
addition to providing a" forum for the discussion of the topic of women in 
-V. higher education administration and leadership. ^ * ^ ^ 

'y^.-v In addition, to the group activities which emerged, instanc^jbf individual 

. siippdrt networks also -resulted from DELTA* contacts. One 
v , .^"fV i , 1 . tended a national seminar in her field whigh she would iiot even have 

■' Y- - >. applied for without the encouragement of her female colleagues. Several 

• • fk-'V y i *r *\. reported making career choices based on what they had learned from their/ ' 
. 4 ^y..i-,-' i colleagues, and, in- a few instances, cases of overt discrimination wefe 

" I, - ; uncovered and discussed, w # . / * ' " , . 

• As in most universities, the existencie of female role ipodels in leadership 
positions at Wichita State University 'is minimal: But DELTA activities 
gave opportunities for women to-meet across area 1 , age, and experience^ - 
* ( .■ % ; > I . liifes. By providing a series df tasks and a reason for meeting, tfite ProjSct\ 

enabled the networking process tcr begin. ^ 
pother method of alleviatingjsolatian i§ by increa^iig contact among 
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levels of administration. One df DELTA'S activities along these lines was to 
hold a workshop for key administrators^ at which administrators were' 
tasked to discuss with i5ne §nother, and others, collaborative techuiquesfftr & 
achieving educational equity at Wichita State University, jjfcplace of vyirjg 
for limited resources or competing for independently established gSais. 
Chairpersons and directqrs of programs, Kellogg interns (sfe^iaa^iiy), chair- ^ 
persons of key university committees, highly* respected nbn-administra- 9 
tive faculty, as well as collegg-and urii^ersity-level administrators, were 
present at the workshop, egidcommunication in^small groups necessarily 
crossed ^traditional lines AAutiifti the hierarchy. 

A second activity which contributed toward opening channels of com- 
municatioh ^within the informal system was DELTA'S liaison ^ith the 
Kellogg Project in setting up ah administrative internship program. 
Wichita State University was the recipient of a v "Leadershirj and Manage- 
ment* Development Grant from the W. Kl Kellogg Foundation, a grant 
designed to help Wichjta StateUniversity TOvelop.a^riiodel which (ftuld be^ 
u^ed by cqjnparable institutions in "coping with educational management 
problems under steady-state or declining conditions. " l Ail administrative 
injgwaship program wasdesigned to be on$ of four subprograms of Ph^se Ii 
orthe Kellogg prSjectTThe, purpose of the internship program was the 
^'development of leadership and administrative abilities'! to "enhance 
active participation and cpntributiops by many more people to the pro- ' 
cessefe of charfge within ^w,S.U. M2 ' '» ■ 

At least partly because of the support activities^ of DELTA, and because 
DELTA actively encouraged women to apply for the ^ntemshij&f, many 
.qualified women did apply. Four were awarded the year-long, part-time 
internships; the .fifth person was a blac£ male. The four women interns 

• have, spent the 1977-#& academic year serving with administrators at the 
collegesaiid university levels, including the Vice-President for Academic 
AffaiPgMd the Presiden^of the University. They haVSTof course, come to 
Tmdersta^ the problems of the uniyersity r and its administrators fr^m a 

. new perspective; lines "of communication have been opened; access . to 

information has improved for the interns; and peopfcwKo Gould not ordi- 
narily have moved among the ranks of higher administration have been 
present in the offices ana at meetings whfere decisions and pdlicies are 
made. But an additionalr^nplanned result has also occurred: because the 
inters v^re women and * minority male, new perspectives and sets of 
experiences have been hroughWo administrators thSmselyes -by persons 
vyjho wfee primarily apprentices. \ - - 1 

Another important step in enlaFging the role of women in leadershii 
tions is increasing the number of women employed, The more tfari 
facesand personalities^ in the system, the more acceptable differences 

' wiU b^cpme. 'Familiarity, in this kistance, breeds tplerarice and support. 

j. Project DELTA has worked from the beginning with the Affirmative Action 

* Program to increase awareness of patterns of hiring and promotion. The 
university Affirmative Action Officer has been on the DELTA Advisory 
Committee for the two-year project. One of our concerns has been adher- 
ence of the university to the spirit as well as to the letter of affirmative 
actiQn polities in order to increase numbers at all ranks and levels within 
th6 system. ~ 

In addition/ helping individual women % to consider their c^yn caree 
options with the possibility of preparing* for administrative positions 1 

— _: V : • ;/ , < " '- 

'"The WX Kellogg Foundation Leadership and Management Development'! 
Wichita State University;' p. 1.' ? *. 

2Ibid.,p.6. > 




been a priority of the Project. Enahiing a woman to see herself as competent 
in administrative skills and helping her develop strategies for dealing with" 9 
the obstacles her socialization and lifestyle may have presented are desired 
results of the on-c^pusptograms for women. Without the kind of support 
and encouragement offered by DELTA activities, even rigorously applied 
■affirmative action programs^do nof often result in an increase in the v num- 
bers of women in administration. 

Finally, as others have pointed out, there^are several techniques in use in * 
organizations, and to a lesser extent in highCT education, which coi^d be' 
developed in order to increase flexibility of fobs and, therefore, the far-. 
ticipation of women. One is flex-time, in whici\ employees selectlheir own 
hours within prescribedhlimits dictated by the needs of the organization. 
Another is part-time professional work, in which people commit as much 
of xh&r time as they wish to or can afford and are still seen as 'series pro- 
fessionals. A third is job sharing. ' V 

As part of the liaison with the Kellogg Internship Committee, as jtfell as 
during, women's programs ; DELTA staff members have discussed (he pos£ 
sibility of rotating administrative positions as a way of increasing access 
and reducing stress, tterritoriality, and empire buikling. There are good 
arguments ,f or and against sufli rotation, but basically the positiorf an in- 
dividual will take Pn this issue cari be predicted by his oriier positions in 
the hierarchy. Those who seek .access tend to favor the.nbtion of rotation 
and those already^ established to oppose it. * 
Analyzingvjhe patterns of women's careers has rtevealed that the model of 
intense eayly education ^yvhich prepares one for one's life work by age 25 is 
- hpt appftpable tb all women.' A more typical pafterix may include inter- 
ruptions 'of « education and'jbb tracks, re-assessment in middle life, re- 
education, and re-definition of career goals /An important observation to be 
^made'is tjhat the femalS patter!^ may actually offer some advantages which 
.the^male pattern of early (decision-making and a binding commitment to a 
. career jfath does not; Fox one thing, recent research suggests that adulthood 
for both'men and wbm&i is not a stable condition beginning ai 21 and 
ending at death'. Therefore change, reassessment, and later decisions may N 
prove mo£g wise and beneficial than early single-ticked commitments. 
"Various patterns of education, pf work and leisure, of self-develb^ment 
activities might actually make more sense than tile out-of-college-into-a- 
lifetime-jbb traditional one. \ . % 

There cannot be universaHy accepted outcomes pf a project of DELTA'S 
magnitude, btit aspects of the Project have addressed af variety of possi- 
bilities for change. Through DELTA^Scti^ties, women with aspirations to '■■ 
ente* the system of the university as it is, and tb prove Jthat their abilities 
match or exceed the standards, Tiaye Seen encouraged to develop, their 
credentials, complete, their degrees, seek positipns of leadership, and 
compete for existing jobs. Women who seek the modification of the system 
in order to exp!knd definitions of leadership and to increase leadership 
opportunities withij^the University have been encouraged to seek alter- 
natives by modifying their own career paths and by facilitating policies 
within the institution which will increase flexibility of,, opportunities. 
Men who have identified, through the course of DELTA^activities, mod- 
ifications-they would4ike to make in the lock-step career pattern tradition- 
al for them have also been encouraged to seek and to support others who 
seek alternatives. Men who hold positions of leadership and who wi$h 
to maintain existing standards have bean encouraged to see womfcn as 
potential leaders and to expand the pool of candidates for positions which 
become iavailable. 



In addition to the research and programming components of tiELTA, there 
was also a testing component for the development and validation of self- 
assessment instruments designed to eliminate sex-role bias in images and 
language, and to arrive at zero gender correlation in items and scales. 
*Four instruments, focusing on leadership style, decision-making strat- 
egies, sex-role values, and personal professional satisfaction wefe pij*6t- 
; tested and validated on regional and national samples of male and female 
administrators and faculty. - 

DELTA has also attempted to provide .information about the way the in- 
stitution operates which will enable people to make choices and to 
determine their own priorities withii) the constraints of the system. Dis- 
cussions of the system itself h^ve opened channels of communication and 
^contributed to a de-mystification,of the processes involved. Furthermore, 
women/have been encouraged t^ participate in university governance in 
order to help effect and modify policies relating to their own careers. 

Programs which have included men along with women haVe provide^ op- 
portunities for men and women to discuss openly the nature of maleV 
female professional relationships ^nd to air apprehensions and reserva- 
tions which too frequently go unspoken andunrecognizjed. Through this 
process, recognition of shared human strengths and weaknesses has 
occasiorially, taken place and a partnership among male and female col- 
leagues has btfen furthered. # 
perhaps the most tangible' and encouraging result', alter all, has beek the 
increase* in activity among the women on campus in artgas of scholarship 
and effective participation in the university, In addition, some- women 
have begun collaborative efforts in course desigrt and research which 
will contribute to the university as well as to tneir own professional 
development. Basic'to^all of this is an awareness -of the existence of a 
mutual support system and a resource pool which we are only now be- 
ginning tp recognize and use fully. In. fact, we have the beginning of a 
valuable network here and through such agents as similar networks in 
other places, the regional workshop, etc., we htfpe to see the extension of 
that network,,, with all that it can mean to us as individuals and in our 
collective ^bfe&sional lives. ^: 1 



DELTA Workshop Designs > 

Abstracts of DELTA workshop: designs are p^sented witho detailed in- 
structions and without suggestions for structuring timejand group forma- 
tions on the assumption that most higher education professionals engaged 
in professional and organizational development possess human relations 
and. workshop presentation skills, and have access to colleagues, whose 
assistance will enable them to explore these subjects and to develop for- 
mats appropriate to the goals and audience of their own institutions. 
The following personal, interpersonal, professional/ Md organizational 
j developnient exercises are adaptable to many group techniques, such as 
brainstorming, role playing, fish-bowl discussions, small-group task as- 
signment, and group simulations. They are equally adaptable to.committ^e 
reporting, panel discussions, and more formal seminars with presentations 
by academic experts. In all DELTA activities, the values of the participants 
were considered in designing both the form and. the content of programs 
and activities: Participants were allowed to raise their own questions, to 
define the issues as they saw them, and to formulate strategies congruent - 
with their own values and leadership styles. The {jipfessional commit- 
ment, intellectual vitality;, and ethical consciousness of W.S.U. profession- 
als were usfidin defining basic issues underlying past injustice and in 
formulating wfctable future strategies' and policies: \ ■ 

tpersonal, dAerpersonal, and professional needs - ' 
assessment .> . ■ > 

Theformation of a support network for professional women within the . 
institution w^iqitiated with the identification of women who had already , 
deftionstrate^comf^itment to the advancement of colleagues and to the 
support of policies and programs improving the status of women. The ex- 
pansion of th& support network, the inclusion of more women within it,y 
and the examination of ways in Which it could moie effectively support* 
the professional development of Wbhien were initial goals. In early DELTA 
activities, the women were encouraged: 1) to see each other as resources; 
2) to counsel one another on issues such as career development, promotion, 
tenure, and preparation for leadership; 3) to enrich interpersonal relation- 
ships in the course of collaboration; and 4) to identify common and unique 
concerns. The needs assessment provided the basis for , additional pro- 
gramming by identifying the specific issues which women within the 
network saw as relevant to their, own leadership and professional 
development., * . ' ,y y 

Jongeward, Dorothy ancLScbtt, Dru: Affinnftive Action for Women: A Practical Guide 
(Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co J, 1974. > , - 

Self-Assessment Inventory (SAI): Unpublished instrument /or the measurement of per- 
sonal, interpersonal, /amilial, and professional role satisfaction (© 1 977; Project DELTA, 
Wichita State University). • ~ ' 

POSITIVE PROFESSIONAL ASSERTIVENESS 

Assertive behavior isdirect, honest, and effective in communicating^alues 
which increase the self-esteem of both participants iri an interaction. Pro- 
fessional women often find that theuc own professional advanctement, the 
advancement of their colleagues, and the attainment of equity goals for 
their institution rest on their development of affirmative communication 



' , • styles! .The development of assertive techniques can teach-supportive ; 

attitudes toward the self aiad others. PartiQipants in DELTA activities 
'trained themselves in: 1) articulating their eftvn accomplishments; 2). 
articulating their appreciation for the accomplishments of another col- 
: : league; and 3) articulating recognition of the professional accomplish- ! ! 
ments of one colleague to another. Specific applications of -these activi- 
ties include volunteering for additional Readership responsibilities, 
recommending, nominating, arid voting for one another, and. creating 
recognition awards arid rituals. * 

' * ; - AlberthrRobert E. and Emmons, Michael" L.: Your Perfect Right (San Luis Obispo; .Cat: 
. • " Impact Publishers), 1974. ' ■/ * | V: 

Bloom; Lynn Z., Gobu^h, Kanren, and Pearlitoan, Joan; The New Assertive Woman (New 
• " . York: Dell Publishing Cpl; Inc;), 1975. . ■/ /■ ..' '. r !., '.. 

■ * ■ . |: Butler, Pamela: Self-Assertion jSr Women: A GiAde to Becoming Androgynous (Neiv 
York;-Can/iela\Press), 1976. " ' . ' : . 

. \ . Fensterheim, 

York: David McKay Co J, 1975. A 

Phelps, Stanlee and Austin., Nancy; The Assertive Vyomai/: (San Luis. Obispo, CdL: 
\_ Impact Publishers), 1975. . : 

. • • • ' * " * ■ ■ .*• ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ \ . ' ~ 

PERSONAL, INTERPERSONAL, AND PROFESSIONAL " v 
ROLE BALANCE * . - ^ 

Abstract Women are' often aware of the need to exert mote control and creativity 
in attaining balance in their personal, interpersonal, and professional 
• roles. Activities which help them examine their own values in relation to 
their roles and thek-stmctturirig of time and commitment of energy can be 
usefuhin clarifying priorities arid in setting goals for modifying behavior, 
DELTA^ctivities helped participants to: 1) share their experience of role 
conflict and their capabilities for develpping role flexibility; 2) ide 3^ 
common concerns; 3) shgtre approaches to life planning and prolessioiral 
development; and, 4) identify personal issues which might lend them- 
selves to group or institutional solutions. These activities provided a 
structure within which women could compare their perception of role 
expectations and life-stfucturing possibilities with those of their , 
colleague^ - ; 

Bern, Sandra L.: ''Probing the Promise. of Androgyny," pp. 47-62 in Beyond Sex-Role . 
■ Stereotypes, Kaplan, Alexandra G. and Bean, Joan P., eds. (Boston: Little/Brown and 
. • ■ Company), 1976. 

V Manis,. Laura G.: Womanpower (Cranston, R.I.: The Carroll Press. Publishers), 1977. 
Rogers, Carl R.: On Becoming a Person (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company), 1961. 
• Sargent, Ahce G., e±: Beyond Sex Roles (St. Paul:, West Publishing Company). 1977. 



POWER ASSESSMENT 
Abstract < Women are developing greater sophistication in understanding the nature 
of power, in acknowledging their own power, and in recognizing values 
issues related to the use of power in their personal and organizational 
lives. The self-assessment of beliefs and experiences which contribute to 
the recognition and use of power can be useful in increasing assertiye- 
n6ss, in defining appropriate leadership style, and in recognizing facili- 
• tative leadership and membership behaviors and strategies, DELTA . 
activities were aimed at helping women: 1 ) assess and expand their roles 
. in situations in which the pj?wer exchange is undefined; 2) understand and 
use position power, expert power, referent power, and enabling power; 
3) identify personal and professional situations in which they experience 
power and powerlessness, and in which they see others empowered by 
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extrinsic circumstances 'and intrinsic factors; 4) set goals for increasing 
their sense of selfrcontrol and for facilitating others' responsible use of 
power; and 5) identify the professional development experiences which 
can increase their individual and collective power to influence and change 
th^ system. 

Hdrrigan, Betty Lehan: Games Mother Nevpr Taught You (New York: Rawson Associates 
Publishers, Inc.), 1977. " ■ . \ . . 

Howe, Florence: Women and the Power to Change (New York: McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co.), 1975. '. ' * 

James, Muriel and Jongewar.d,'Dorothy: Born to Win (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Co.), 1971. . >V. * * . * ^ 

Jongeward ti Dorothy and Scott, Dru.v Women as Winners ( fie a d ing, Mass. .-Addison -Wesley 
Publishing Co.), 1976. ' ' ^ ' \ 

May, Roiio: Power and Innocence (New York: Dell Publishing Co.), 1972. 

Rogers, Car] R.: On Personal Power {New York: DeJacorte. Press], ¥977. . - 

SivingJe^PauJ G.: The Management of Power (Hillsdale, N.J. : Lawrence ErJbqum As- 
sociates Publishers], 1976. * ' ■ : ■: • - 

Trah^yJane:(^WomenandPower(NewYork:RawsonAssociates Publisher, Inc.], 197V. 

COMMUNICATION ROLES/LEADERSHIP ROLES 

Professional women can become more effective communicators and can - 
develop techniques for facilitativ^and participatory leadership by prac- 
ticing a variety of bloddng and eommunicaticp behaviors' and by pro- 
cessing the task-cdmpleition and group-maintenance effects of thpse 
behaviors. DELTA activities included: 1) simulation situations '-which 
required Uje arbitrary cu3rtailing or expansion of verbal and non-Verbal 
communication and facilitating and blocking behaviors, and 2) inter- 
actions which simulated differences and similarities between male and 
female communication behaviors and interaction patterns in the same-sex 
and mixed-sex groups. Such group, experiences enabled participants to 
experiment with new communication. behaviors and to receive*feedback^ 

Henley, Nancy and Thome, Barrie: "Womdnspefllc and ManspeaJc: Sex Differerlcesra^nd} 
Sexism in Communiction, Verbal and Nonverbal," pp. 201-18 in Beyond Sex Roles; 
Sargent, Alice G. (St. Paul: West Publishing Company), 1977. ' ', v' • 
Hennig, Margaret and Jardim, Anne: The Managerial Woman (Garden City: Anchor 
Press IDoubleday),. 1977* \ • 

Lassey t WiJJiam R.: "Dimensions of Leadership," pp. 10-i5 -in Leadership -and Social ; 
Change, LysseysWilliam R. and Fernqndez,R., eds. (La Jolla, Cal: University Associates, 
Inc.J, 1976. • " ' - . : 

DECISION MAKING 

Participants' iii DELTA decision-making activities assessed their decision-' 
making strategies with, the use of a decision-making instrument and other 
self-assessment processes applied to simulated deGision-making experi- 
ences. Activities included processing, feedback and comparison of dif- 
ferent decision-making strategies. Group experiences were structured to: 
1) help decision makers broaden or narrow alter natives, arrange priorities, 
consider values issues related to the outcomes, project short-term 
and long-range outcomes; 2) allow participants to recreate previous de- 
cisions and to reliearse future decisions or coiiflict-resblutidn experiences; 
and 3) enable participants to set goals for themselves for improving 
and.expanding decision-making strategies and identifying supportive 
colleagues. ' 

Bolles. " Richard N.: ' What Color Is Your Parachute? (Berkeley: Ten Speed PressJ. 1978: 

Gprkhuff.. Robert: The Art of Problem Solving (Amherst: Human Resources Development 
Press), 1973. ' 

• .. / v\.- : , • 



Decision-Making Analysis ■(DMA):" Unpublished instrument for the taeasuremeritVb/.' 
decision-making strategies (© 1977, Project DELTA, Wichita State University]. ' ■ .i '■ 

Harrison, E. Frank: The Managerial Decision-Making Process (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company], 1975;. . / - ' * ' 

McCJeJJ^nd.O.C^AtkinsonJ.W., ^ Lowell.'E.L.: Jhe Achievement Motive 

(iNtevv York: App]etorf-Century-Gro/tsJ t 1953. . 

Spholz, NeJJe T., Prince, Judith-S., and Miller, Gordon P: Ho'w to Decide (College. En- 
trance Examination BoardJ, N 1975. r . . ' 

fcEADERSfflP-STYLE ASSESSMENT AND DEVELOPMENT - 

Participants explored leadership and followership styles evident inthjpir 
oWn and others* behavior by: 1) examining styles in relation to role expec* 
tations and to individual and gifoup situations with various purposes anti- 
tasks; 2) exploring their perception of appropriate leadership and follow- 
ership behaviors in'reference tQ status, power, and ■ organizational 
climate; and 3) identifying opportunities for expanding andnrejfining 
leadership behaviors, and for emulating the leadership behavior of peers, 
role models, a and mentors whose leadership style they admire.; ^ 

Hennig, Mprgaret and Jardim, Anne: The Managerial Woman .(Garden City: Anchor 
Press/DoubIeday),1977. \< \ ■■ \V< ". ' ' . ■ ■ /'X 

Kanter, Rosabeth Moss: "W6men in Organizations: Sex RoJes, Group Dynamics, and 
Change Strategies," pp. 371 r 86 in Beyond. Sex Roles, Sargent, Alice G. [Si: Paul: West' 
fhrb'lishing CompqnyJ, 1977. " •/ : 7 

Lassey, WjJJiam R.: "Dimensions of Leadership," pp. 10-15 in Leadership and Social 
Change, Lassey, WiJJiam FL, and Fernandez, Richard R., eds. (La jM&CaL: University 
Associates? Inc.), 1976. } ■ 

Past Re inforcerrient Measurement fPRMJ;. Unpublished instrument for the mepsurefnent 
of leadership style f© 1977, Project DELTA, Wichita State l/niversityj. 
• * • ... ' • • 

THE I^ALEOJLTURE/THE FEMALE OJITURE: . - 

ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT LEADERSHIP ' . . 

Role expectations and perceptions affect the ways in .>which males and 
females collaborate, compete, and communicate in interpersonal and pro- 
fessional relationships. Women may feel that the norms of organizational 
behavior are male-defined, while males may wonder whether sociaj 
[attitudes and behaviors] toward females need to be modified in.a>prOfes- 
* sional setting, DELTA participants compared their perceptions. of male 
organizational goals, leadership arid followership behavior, and mobility 
strategies with their own by: 1) defining their own values and behaiviqrs;^) 
identifying male colleagues whose. behaviors and strategies cdtild be 
studied; arid 3) making valu§ decisions for modifying their behavior, for 
functioning effectively with male colleagues, and for clarifying the values 
they want, to express in their ovyn organizational behavior. 

Aries, Elizabeth; '/Male-Fernale Interpersonal Styles in All Male, All Female and Mixed 
Groups," pp. 292-99 in Beyond Sex Roles^ Sdrgent VlJice.G./St; . PauJ: West Publishing 
Company^ 1977. • : 

Bern, Sandra L.; "Probing the Promise. of Androgyny,'- pp. 47-62 in Beyond Sex-Role 
Stereotypes, Kaplan; 'Alexandra and Bean, Joan, eds.' (Boston: Little, Brown frnd Com- 
"panyj;?19f6. V. • ' : ..v,: : - v ' 

",Bem, Sandra L ''Psychological Androgyny, " pp> 3 19-2^ in Beyond Sex Roles, Sargent, 
AUG&G. fSt^;Paul:; West PublislA^£dm^a^).'i977\ * V " ' 

\ Henley, Nancy aricl >Tiiome^BaM^yWqihhhf^ak and Manspeak: Sex Di//erences and 
Sexism in Bommbnication, -VerbdJ^arid '■KToriyerbaJ/' ppi 201-18 in Beyond Sex Roles, 
Sargent, Alice G.fSt, Paul:' West PubJis ; . . * . 

Kosinar, Patricia: A workshop : design based bn'.he'r wqrk with Hennig, Margaret and 
Jardim, Anne: The Managerial; Woman ( G&rden City:; A nchor Press/DoubiedayJ, 1977. 
Roles, Goals; Values (RGV): Unpublished instrument /or, the measuremenkq/ sex-role 

. values and dttifudesyf© 1977/Project DELTA, Wichita State University.j. ' "\ 
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Jtoszak, Betty, and Roszak, Theodore, eds;:" Masculine/Feminine (New X?rk: Harper 
Colophon Books, Harper^: .Row, Publishers J, 196? " • v . .: * 

Sctyaef, Anne Wilson: A workshop design presented at the National Association of 
Women Deans,. Administrdiors, and Counselors Annual Meeting, Denver, Colorado, 
March, 1977.. ; ' : " ■ ' /- • V . ■ : ' - .- ' 

CHANGING ROLES OF MEN - ' 

Male aiid fer^alercplleagues can engage in communication activities which 
help theni clarify, role expectations and perceptions by examining the re- 
inforcing effect of male and female socialization processes on male be- 
havior. DELTA workshops enabled participants: 1) to compare male role 
perceptions with females' perceptions of those roles; and 2) to identify 
congruities and incongruities in mere's view of themselves and their view 
of females' expectations for them.- Such clarificatioii became the basis for 
furthej exammation of changing roles jin interpersonal and professional 
relationships, and of role behaviors as they influence institutional climate 
and collegiality. 

Farrell, Warrenr The Liberated Man (New York: Random House], 1974. 

Fasteau, Marc;. Th% Male Machine (New York: McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.], 1974. 

0 Goldbergs P^r ^Are; Women Prejudiced Against Women?" pp. 28-30 in Trans- Action, 
1968, 5 Is). \ .'/ v \ . ? . 

Komqrpvsky/Mirra: Dilemjiias of Masculinity (New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
Inc.}, 1976. . ( .' . ■ 

UNDERSTANDING THE SYSTEM: > . ..' . 
IDENTIFYING LEADERSHIP OPPORTUNITIES *| 

Many professional women wish to increase their understanding of system 
theory and to apply that knowledge to an understanding of their own 
organizatipnateystem. Colleagues with theoretical and experiential exper- 
tise were recruited to conduct sessions on: 1) tl^fuiictioning of the formal 
and informal systems; 2) sources of formal and informal power; 3) unitfer- 
sity governance and committee roles; and 4) the decision-making and 
mission-defining system of the university. Participants identified issues 
/which merited further study or issues on which leadership is Jimited or 
lacking. They discussed strategies for increasing the partigipation of 
women in administrative, governance, and ad hoc or, entrepreneurial 
leadership roles, such as : 1) identifying power vacjuums in present leajler- 
ship oppdrtunities; 2) increasing participation in professional organiza-.. 
tiohs and other organizations whidh offer leadership opportunities; arid 3) 
developing leadership issues within the curriculum. Leadership oppor- 
tunities exist wherever exchanges df information, expertise, and energy 
are lacking, either within sub-systems within the institution, or between 
the university system and its supporting environment. 



» the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education: Opportunities for Women in Higher 
Educatiqn i (Nevv .York: McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.), 1973. 

Cohen, MichdeJ D. dnd March, James G.: Leadership and Ambiguity (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co.}, 1974, . ... 
-Gross, Edward and Grambsch,Paul V.: University. Goals.and: Academic Power (Washing- 
ton: American Council on Education}, 1968. 

Richman, Barry M. and Farmer. Richard N.: Leadership, Goals, and Power ig Higher 
Education (San Francisco: jossey-Bass PxMishers), 1974. 

LIFE PLANING • : 7 '" V ' V Vjr 

While the development of five-year or ten-year plans is essential to the 
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planned advancement and upward mobility of women, it is possible to 
expand such planning activities to include a holistic approach to goal 
setting for personal, interpersonal, and professional growth. Activities 
which include the designing of life lines, trees of life, or other symbolic 

" representations of plans for growth often reveal buried or unacknowledged 
hopes and expectations. Important features of DELTA life-planning activi- 
ties included: 1) the sharing of aspirations for the development of support; 

' aiid> 2) an opportunity^ to imagine ti^e institution and the society of the 
future, and the means by which the 1 futurp might be shaped. \ 

William MorrowJ, 1976. 
>r Women: A Practical Guide 



"Chester, Phyllis: Women, Money, and Power (New Yo 
Jdngewqtd, Dorothy and Scott, Dru: Affirmative Action 
(Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co.J, 1974. 
Sheeny, Gail; Passages: Predictable Crises of Adult. Life (New York: Dutton), 1976. 

diANGE- AGENT STRATEGIES 

Individuals can increase their understanding of their ovgn power, their 
ownership of their own leadership ability, and their appreciation for their 
ability to influence others and the system by examining their own change- 
/ agent behaviors as initiators or facilitators of change. DELTA activities 
enabled participants: 1) to identify specific techniques they had developed 
to create a positive environment for qjiange; 2) to talk about the ways in 
vvhich change enabled them to expand or redefine their self-concept; 
3) to^iscuss the way in which they might elicit support for changing their 
own roles; 4) to identify changes they expect to make throughout the life 
cycle; 5) to share stpdfegies for preparing for change; and 6) to discuss 
ways in which they mighf 
within the institution. 
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function as agents of : chaj(ito^s colleagues 



Bird, Carolyn (Mandelbaum,,He|ene, ed.J: How to Get Paid What YcAi're Worth (New . 
York: David McKay Co.). 1973. „ ^ " 

Cohen, Michael D. and March,' JahesG.: Leadership and Ambiguityf Nevv York: McGraw- 
, Hill Publishing Co;}, 1974. . ■ r . ' 

Frank, Harold: Women in thfc C)rganizaUon (PhiiadeA)hia: UniVereity of Pennsylvania 
Press], 1976. f " '. 

Swingle,.Paul G.: The Management of Power (Hillsdale, N. /.: Lawrence Erlbaam Asso- 
ciates* Publishers), 1976. , \ • \ 

STRESS MANAGEMENT ' < w 

Professionals are becoming increasingly aware of the creative and the 
debilitating effects of stress on their health, relati^itehips, professional 
performance, and the organizational climate; Par^icijbari.ts in the DELTA 
stress- management workshop used a rating she'et ttfimeasure the. stress 
caused, by particular life experiences, professional roles, interpersonal 
-relationships, arid personal ambition. They learned ways to develop: 1) 
stress-reducing strategies; and 2J techniques for coping creatively with 
.stress." . ■ ■ ,:V 
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Seyle, Hans: The Stress of Life (NewTork: M^raw-Hill Publishing Co.J, 1976. 
Seyle, Hans: Stress Without Distress (New York; Signet Books, the New American 
Library, fnc.J, 1974. , ■ \ 

D^STITIJ.'PONAL- ASSESSMENT AND POLICY- DESIGN - ' 

AGTiyrrfes 

Women and men in leadership roles in the formal and the .informal 
system can: 1) assess the obstacles to; and opportunities for, leadership of 
women and for the attainment of educational equity f or the total university 
. community;.and 2) ideiSify areas where women are under-represented m 



leadershig^es, in faculty positions, aixd in the student body. Colleagues 
with' experiential expertise in equity issues, attitudes, and strategies were 
recruited to enable DELTA workshop participants to: 1) interpret this infor- 
mation; 2) form collaborative teams to formulate policies and programs to 
contribute to an. institutional design for equity; 3) identify- financial per- 
sonnel or attitudinal-support priprities needed for implementation; and 
, 4) assess their own expertise aim commitment to effect change. Realizing 
that change agents may initiate the examination of equity issues, the ulti- «' 
mate design and implementation of an equitable institution must rest 
With participatory leaders who receive support and cooperation from col- 
leagues who respect their values and their ; ability to conti|bute to justice. 

BaJdridge, J.V.: Power and Conflict in the UniVersfty,(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc.], .1971. ; . ; '*. • ' V > - 

Lipp#t, Ronald, et ah: The~Dynamics of Planned Change (New York: Harcourt, Brace * 
and World, Inc.], 1958. > 



Obstacles and Opportunities for Women in 
Higher Education / 
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I used to think of my rather unorthodox career as having had no particular 
coherence. I began as a journalist working in Europe;.interested in inter- 
national affairs, especially the rise and impact of Naziism. I did graduate 
wbtk in European history but never successfully completed the Ph.D. I 
returned to television journalism, taught at the college level for a while and 
then, in 1967, entered academic administration without having come up 
through the professorial ranks. In the qourse of the sixties, fired up by 
feminism, I created a new interdisciplinary fi^^ studies (along 

with many others) and most recently hSye identified a new arid important 
area for research and intervention, namely* mathematics anxiety. 
As I talk to you now, I am" the brink either of a responsible position in 

• higher education administration 'or of continued development of "math 
clinics" for women and men. La short, L never really planned to be doing 
what I am doing now, but rather followed my interests and my intuition. 
Upon reflection, I would say today that there always was one underlying 
theme in that checkered career. My style.was to try to find out where every- 
one was going (or ought to go) and then to "end-run" the pack. Perhaps 
the "end-run" model is something of use to other women seeking to get 

.launched or to get ahead in their careers. 

People think there is only one way to get where theyAant to go. In the case 
of academic administration, it is via the Ph.D. and long yeiars of appren- 
ticing through teaching and research, or via an advanced degree in student- 
personnel or higher education. Yet, if one can focus on the essential goals 
of higher education, it may be possible to get where everybody else is going 
faster by not going through the middle of the field. T6 wit: possibly more 
"useful than a Ph.D. today in higher education administration is an M.B.A. 
orVoirie competence in financial management. A group of women admin- 
istrators in New; England, recognizing this, have organized some training 
seminars for themselves precisely in those technical areas in which they 
feel least confident: financial management, computer data z&rieval, 
grantsmanship, and long-range planning. Another "new" and impcSrtant 
area is program evaluation research. By reading the Chronicle of Higher 
Education, one begins to notice that 10% of all federal grants atre set aside 
for "evaluation" of programs to be funded. Who is going to do that "eval- 
uation"? Who is going to comment on or evaluate the evaluators? This is a 
new, growing , and controversial field. If an academic administrator notices 
the trend, she is wise to get herself training in that area so that she can 
volunteer when her university discovers it needs some evaluation 

• expertise. % f A 

Maijy people in the "nowness" df their vision do not do as well as people 
who st£^ outside their fields and use their imaginations. Yet, it is especially 
hard for womgn to do that stepping outside. For one thing, it is often not 
certain untH mid-career that we are going to have any career at all. Many of 
us start out hunting for a job and only later discover that our jobs have 
become long-lasting commitments to a field. Others of us are immobilized 
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in ferais of our private lives; We are unable to move geographically or to 
v afford further training or to change careers as easily as men. End-running, 
then, is not particularly easy for women to do, but is is still worthwhile 
thinking about how to get around the men. . . ■ „ ■' 

* My second point does hot grow out of my own experience -but ^>ut of 

counseling^tiier , younger women, than myself. It is rather frightening for ■ 
a young persbn to contemplate at age 18. or 20 a career or a "plan" that 
will carry them through all of their working life: I find that it relieves them 
if I suggest that they consider their choices in terms of "Five-Year Plans." 
I think it is riot only easier to make decisions only for the uext five years 
but, given the rapid obsolescence of the fields in which we specialize, it is ■ 
probably more-realistic to plan this way than to try to arrange things for 
, the longer term. • '* 

It also makes good-sense for people in mid-career to think in terms of five- . 
year plans! If young people have difficulty thii^jng^in longer terms than 
.five years, older people, and especially oldep^areer women, often^have 
difficulty thinking in terms as. short as five yfiars. Say you are an assistant 
registrar. Posing the five-year plan, you havi to ask youxseK whether you 
want to be assistant registrar . in five yearsytime, Perhaps'you,dd; Your 
real satisfaction comes from your family orfrom painting so it dbesii't mat- 
' " ter how much groWth you experience on/the job. But perhaps you don't 
1 „ Want to stay in thatslot. What are you d^ing about it now to get that sit- 
uation changed? 

A concomitant anti often very disturbing question to ask oneself in mid- 
careet is: where w\s I five years ago and where-are the men who were at 
my level then, today? this can giv£tfe a personal measure of the limits of 
our opportunities, the: extent, if any, of discrimination in our institution, 
and, finally, a sense of whether we are oji on upwardly mob% track or 
. standing still. . * : ; '" • ' 

Two excellent books, The Managerial Woman and Men and Women in the 
Corporation, have recently been published. Both argue from different per- 
spectives that women move-less rapidly than men on the job for a variety, 
of reasons, some of which are beyond our control but some : of which arfe 
. not. Being women, We are rarely promoted on om promise. Men are asked 
to do jobs they have not done before simply because they look competent at 
what they are doing now. Women remain at their level of competence and 
- are not stretched to become competent at something new. As managers, 

^ women are hot preferred, not because they are insensitive or poorlyforgan- 

4 ized but because they do not have either formal or informal°power t uor are 

they usually in a growth side of administration. Thus, people working for 
women perceive themselves to be xn.a dead-erid, lacking in opportunity. 
M' Finally , .women can be their own worst enemies ; we can become so com- 
fortable doing what we do well that we do not ask for promotion or for 
change; we do not delegate to newcomers; We do not tolerate a ^lightly 
lower standard of performance in order to get to do other things ourselves. 
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How then to redress the imbalance? If w#are not promoted on oinp / iromise, 
how can we demonstrate to the people'we work for that we have talents 
and ambitions beyond what we are doing now? One answer, again frbm my 
own career experience, is to gain leadership experience outside of one's 
own job. In New England, a group of woijien administrators organized a 
support group which, in turn, designed some proposals, applied success- 
fully for.funding, and managed a complex operation including personnel 
and financial matters. Then the group [members] returned, each to her 
own campus, tetter trained and more confident than before. Such 
experience can be taken from political organizations, [from] professional 



caucuses, or by short-term exercises in leadership such as designing and 
running- a conference (such as this. one). 0 

Another way of saying this is that if we cannot get the opportunities for 
growth that we need inside our institution, we must create parallel institu- 
tions on the outside where we can function as leaders. Getting outside the 
context of one's own work, traveling in new circles, doing at other places 
what one might not have the coupage to do at Jibme, these are the benefits . 
of organized activities away from home and of extracurricular travel. 

* Finally, I think that what has characterized my own career is that I have 
treated it as a kind of work of art. As I progressed from interest to interest, 
instead of feeling guilty about abandoning an earlier focus each time, or 
being wary of trying something new, I merely revised my career self-image, 
fiJced it up in one direction or another, changed some of the "colors,." 

r - so to speak, or the "perspective," arid-moved on. The fact that I could think 
of my career this way means that from the beginning I was free of possibly 
the most pernicious sex-role socialization of all: the set Qf messages we get 
as girls Jthat our lives are going to happen to us arid not be the result of 
what we ourselves cause to occur. . • 



A View of Equity.on Campus 

Mqrjorie BeJI Chambers As you design your plan for equality here on this campus,: and under the 

Women's Educational Equity Act, I hope. that it will be mote than a paper 
model and more than a mathematical model, because there are some very 
^ . .' '■ * . deep social factors involved in our concepts of equality in this tiation. 

/ One can talk about Affirmative Action as the " AA" plan and .sometimes 
; . people may think of it as Alcoholics Anonymous, and I'm afraid that some 

people look upon both with an equal kind of uneasiness. When one^adds 
? . Title IX to Affirmative Action, one frequently hears cries of government 

interference in the natural order of things; and 
! order that has been aroundsince the year one. Change does not come easily, 

and change that is primarily on paper will seldom take effect unless 
■• changes of attitude accompany it. Affirmative Action, for too long, has 
been bemoaned as quotas or even discrimination in reverse and, of course, 
we have the famous Bakke case now befdre the courts. 

Brit I would like to present both Affirnmtive Action and Tide IX as offering 
■ real challenge and as an opportunity for universities to do basically what 

in the social studies or social sciences they do when they 
to build and create a social structure thqit is founded upon equity. There 
" f ' -would he.no need fotAffirmative Action Plans if the "old boy system" of 

: recommendation, promotion, and financial support had not been so in* 
equitaye, and if those outside the inner control system hadn't been over- 
/ looked and ignored for too long. If universities had engaged in the research 

of themselves to the same degree that they 've researched other institutions 
of our society, and if they had acte^l upon those results as they demand 
. ""■ government and other institutions dofihey might have avoided all of the 

federal regulations which require them to do what they should have been 
< ? .' doing all along anyway. ! ^ v 

■ _ It was over two hundred years ago that this nation did announc^ to the 

' * world that it was founded upon the concept of all being created equal, 
* and two hundred years later equality of opportunity to many still seems 

just a dream or an ideal for the future. So we do have Affirmative Action 
* . * ■ and we do have Title IX to nudge us along more rapidly than our two- 

hundred-year sna^l pace. 

Pick up any university catalog and study the names of the regents and 
trustees, of the administrators arid faculty. Women are\peldom to be found 
. { s in the former except as tokens of politicians and, perhaps, niarried to 

money . In the latter, they are found in the lower echelons of rank and at the 
. bottom of the pay ladder. The university, of all places, ought to be the last 

place to tolerate discrimination of any sort, and the^perpetuation on cam- 
pus of the traditional social attitudes wluchdemea^ 
' * group members is certainly .incompatible with them 

/ V v . for truth. Affirmative* Action has provided universities with a special 

opportunity, for meaningful self-appraisal and analysis and the results of 
fully implementing such plans make a university a far greater institution of 
.1 dynamic learning and for more students than ever before. Once the 

. # consciousness level of "all administrators, faculty, and students is raised to 
v full awareness of the inequality, of the past and the psychic damage that it 
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has caused in restricting lives and limiting horizons, then the university 
may embark upon a new era of exploring 4 the tfuth from new perspectives. 
The Affirmative Action Plan ought not be Sipply a chart of campus sta- . 
tistics to be compared with an estimated;available pool of other qualified 
candidates so that goals could be established for future hiring. The rfeally 
important 'thing is to ask the question, "Why?" Why are there only token , 
women anfl minority full professors? And don't be satisfied with .the 
traditional answers. It's all too easy to say that the pool is not available or 
that Jt has been limited in certain areas. It's very easy, in the case of >vomen, 
to sky that, they have preferred, to teach rather^than do research and to 
publish, ignoring the fact that the "old boy system" has long permeated 
the traditional publishing outletS/Of course, women are changing that by 
devising their own new series ofjoWnals. .... 
The importance in our society of "role modeling" as a partof our social 
conditioning is tremendous Where does the female student on the campus 
finfl her role model that subtly tells* her she, too, can be the university 
president, or the dean, or the full' professor? And is the pay of the woman 
administrator and professor equal to her male counterpart? If not, why not, 
and are the reasons really Valid? : \ . 

Equal pay for equal work has been on the law books since 1963. Affirm- 
ative Action and Title DC do affect recruitment, retention, and even re- 
trenchment. A.A.U.P. rules follow the same old song as other unions — 
last hired, first fifed. And with women and minorities just beginning to be 
hired, they will-lie the first to be affected if universities do indeed Jf^ye to 
« go into retrenchment as demography seems to imply. ■ 
The aim of Affirmative Action is equity for all, and the end result cannot 
help but build a better climate on campus. A, consistently applied person- 
nel classification system and a consistently applied grievance procedure 
can clear the air of distrust. Ah equitable system, with known standards 
of rewards, promotions, salary increase, and merit pay, can release hidden 
talent and creativity, making the campus an Exciting place to. be. The 
growth of academiaiias too often been called "the academic jungle." If the 
university had a realistic system based on equity/the constant need for 
manipulation might disappear; the jungle would be cleared of deviousness 
and the grove restored. , 

But a university's reason for being is hot the administration and the 
faculty, as much as some members of those groups may think it is, or. would 
like it to be. It's the students and their education! That is the raison d'etre.. 
Affirmative Action and Title IX require that we analyze admissions, es- 
pecially admissions to graduate and professional schools, for quotas and 
bias. Of course, today, with dropping enrollments of male students and 
increasing enrollments of women students, some of these barriers are 
breaking down. Eabh college or discipline needs students to keep their 
own payroll up and so, under the influence of events, women arebecoming * 
more welcome. And psychologists do tell us that'attifeides and behavior 
will change when it's advantagebus to change. Still, ayoung woman who 
applies for admission to engineering or veterinary medicine may find a 
strange reaction. Will she be told, as my younger daughter was told not too 
Mong ago, "You're too small to deliver a foal or a calf "? Why not let he^ 
learn for herself and hire, if necessary, a brawny assistant? 
Is financial assistance equal in the numbe&qf scholarships and fellowships 
for both men and women? And do they both have equal access to those 
which do not differentiate? Is financial aid administered on the basis of 
merit and n$ed alone? But perhaps more important from the standpoint of 
*tygmen, is equal consideration given for part-time students as well as for 
'•full-time students? 



Here is a'whole Brest where the university needs to engage in some innova- 
tive design: meeting the needs of the part-time student with residency 
requirements, with transfer of credits, with repetitive patterns of course 
offerings, with allowance for even full-time employment, and certainly 
With age limitation. Restrictions in these areas fall heaviest upon minority 
groups arid women. And women in particular do lead •'disjointed" lives, 
with pregnancy ahd'child rearing, and' being in and out of the job market, 
to say nothing bf that .phenomenon of .the campus marriage, which, en- 
ables the husband to continue his studies while the wife drops hers to go 
to work to support them both/Changing demographic patterns forecast 
fewer students of traditional age groupings but perhaps more students of 
* middle age, wanting to change careers in mid-stream, or, in the case of 
women divorced or widowed, who suddenly must support themselves 
and having no training with which to do so. 

Traditional -enrollment patterns aihd inflexibilities have too often led to 
separate department? of Continuing Education which teach nonrcredit of, 
non-degree applicable courses. The whole area of counseling comes into 
play if one is going to build a campus of equity. Academic counseling has 
tended to be sex-stereotyped, advising women, in effect, to stay where they 
" belong: in home economics, in elementary education or early childhood 
education, in social work* or, if they're absolutely convinced that they do 
want a liberating education, then they are escorted into the humanities. 
But why not mechanical engineering and architecture, and why not 
physics and mathematics? What have we done to young women to con-r : 
vince them that they're incapable of counting, or multiplying, or dividing, 
or solving problems ? We've culturally crippled th^n by denying them the 
fun of playing mathematical games, by not invplvtog them in the discus- 
sion of batting averages, by convincing them that ire more important to be 
seen as cheierleaders in costumes than to be scorekeepers and game 
statisticians. . I 

I consider myself proof of the pudding. I'll admit I'ni a little bit out of the 
, age range of today's students, but still I was fortunate enough to have/a 
father who did involve me in athletics and ih number games. And in high 
school, I wias the only female student who went beyond introductory, 
algebra. And finally on the SAT math, I had a perfect 800. But when the 
'Dean of Admissions of my alma mater asked me why I had not signed up 
for any freshman math course, I replied, with a perfectly socially con- 
ditioned answer, "I had all the math I need to buy the groceries/' Later 
on, I married a physicist, anct I've raised three scientific children, and I 
certainly wished I had more math. I met it in a course on education in 
. teaching the new math and discovered that I could really still do math. 
When we had the chapters on the theory, I w^s the only student who under- 
stood it. When we had the applications, all of .the other teachers were 
right the^e. ■ I.. 

But wtmien do require special counseling, socially, vocationally, and 
health-wise. And they need values clarification, to sort out their real per- 
sonal values from those society, has traditionally imposed upon them. 
They need to be introduced to concepts of life planning as well as career 
Vplaiining in order that their disjointed lives mayr'somehow or other, have a 
;plan. Particularly, today, women students need special services to help 
them deal with equality, assertiveness training rand child care, and student 
life workshms* on leadership training to enable them to develop their 
^ potential fflP^siiming initiative and responsibility. After all, they "were 
taught how 'to read with, "Look, Janie, look. Watch Dick throw the ball!" 
And they might be just a little bit timid about assuming leadership. 



The academic programs of some departments appear to have changed 
little, I am inclined to say, since medieval days, or perhaps the nineteenth 
century, but certainly since the' Second World War. Truth was ordained 
years ago from the male perspective, dealing exclusively with male inter- 
ests. And even traditional .women professors teach Jthe male point of view, 
because that was tibw they were taught. The textbooks they studied were 
written by men and offered no other perspective. For a vyoman to be a 
scholar was to follow the only model she had, the "male model. " Women's 
Studies/like Black, Studies, Chicano Studies, and Indian Studies, have 
their Academician detractors. The criteria are debated along traditional^ 
scholarship lines. Yet surely, as modern socifety increases in complexity, 
arid scholarship becomes more heavily- and narrowly specialized, inter- 
disciplinary studies, with varying perspectives, should have more rel- 
evance and ought to provide us with greater understanding of contempor- 
ary problems. 6 

A society comriiitted to equality that has been patriarchal in fprm has & 
tremendous job to build a new system of equity. The university grew out of 
the middle ages to produce baccalaureate-licensed teachers of men, male 
clergy for the church universal, male lawyers for the male king, and male 
physicians for the aristocracy . The university is an institution designed for 
another era of human life. And the American version, particularly its. 
extension into the practical arts of engineering and agriculture, is still a 
male institution which women have been invited to attend. Too many 
women still sit silently in the classroom, raflply questioning the male 
professor's lecture. 

Most faculty members are male. Administration is predominantly male 
and the university serves men and trains them for traditional male careers.. 
The language of the classroom is masculine, and the analysis of the ma- 
terial is usually from a male perspective. And the textbooks rarely contain 
the noun "woman" or the pronoun "she." Those professors who do oc- 
»■ casionally tdk of persons and say "he or she" are certainly respected by the 
young woman whose consciousness Ifas been raised. Since the 1880s, 
when women began entering the 'universities, they have rarely complained 
about this totally masculine world because they were so anxious to be a 
part of it. But today, their consciousness has been raised to the point that; 
an all "he" lecture in history, philosophy, or even science tends to. turn 
women students off. And words like "brotherhood" and "mankind" and 
"man" are ncrlonger, heard by women as generic references in anthro^ 
pology. Dear old Freud, the father of psychiatry , posed the question, "Good 
God, what is it that women want?" His problem was that he saw women 
and their "problem" 'from a male perspective Women were to be seen 
and not heard, as mothers^ wives, and daughters. They had no other role 
in life. Unlike men, who Can choose almost any career in addition to being 
husbands, fathers, and sons, women have been seen in their sexual role. 
What do women want from Affirmative Action and Title IX? An end to 
discrimination, both overt and covert, and equity in all things, but most 
of all, to be seen as individuals rather than stereotypes, to be recognized as 
human beingwof dignity and wprth, possessing mental and intuitive 
capacities far beyond those needed simply to manage ahome and to per- 
form volunteer service, ii^e community. Women, today, are asking for 
equality of opportunity witflmen, for ^participation in all areas of career 
life and citizenship, to be part of the decision-making^process in^a nation 
committed for over two hundred years to that revolutionary concept that 
all are created equal. Let tljis be the foundation for your design f0r equality. 



A Decision for Equity: *, 

The Advancement of Women 

in Higher Education Administration ' t 

I address academic audiences with reasonable regularity — some are more 
significant for me than others. My remarks here at Wichita State this after- 
noon fall in my "significant" category; the advancement of women in 
administration' is important for. the advancement of American higher 
education. Please permit me a personal account of wliy I believe this! 
When Sally Kitch wrote me in February' about this assignment, she said 
that I had been invited because "y° u have madg iequity in higher education 
administration one of^your personal priori ties." It is nice that someone 
noticed, although I am distressed that someone has to make a pohfiit of 
noticing. T^ius, it is significant, perhaps just forapproyal, that my efforts 
areTecognized, but you should know thatl consider involvement inequity 
a matter of routine. None of us should be recognized for what each q£'u\ 
should do as a matter of course: I try to advance human liberation simply 
because my values tell me that it is the right thing to do. And this is not 
unselfish on my part. The more equity, the better I will feel. 

So, as I hope you can see, my approach to the question of women in aca- 
demic administration is quite simple. I am more of a reductionist, I guess, 
than a psychoanalyst. Erica Jong arid many other feminist writers get 
so heavily involved in deep analysis th^t I sometimes feel that they lose 
sight of practical priorities. But I am of the school that believes that sim^ 
plicity is one of those penultimate values, good in architecture, sjtyle, 
policy, thought, language, and daily routine. . 

With that background, let me further expl&iii the basis for my personal 
attitude on equity and my professional involvement with the question. 
As I lookback on it— rand I had not thought. this thing through beforehand 
-r-r I came to my simple notion that equity in Higher education should be 
aiiiDng my' personal priorities for three reasons: . 

First, I know dozens of competent women in aciademic administration — 
Carolyn Davis at Ann Arbor, Pat Graham at the Radcliffe- Institute, Kala 
Stroup at Lawrence, Kansas, Hilda Richards at Medgar Evers, Marjorie 
Bell Chambers at Colorado Women's College and Alice Emerson at Wheat- 
,on, Cprbl VanAlstyne and Emily Taylor at ACE, Norma Ticker at Merritt 
College and Pat 4 McFatq. at Penn, Alic^eeman at Case, Mary Metz at 
Hood , College and Lois Sljice at the Cbllege Entrance Examination Board, 
/and/lUary Berry and Willa Player at HEW, and soon — anoTam unable to 
distinguish that they have lesser ability because of their sex. I can also give 
ybii a long list of women who did riot sucdeed in higher education adt 
ministration but I can match every name on that liist with 'the !ijames of ; 
five men. Sex, in short, is not* in My experience, a deterimnafo^ 
gerial, or leadership, tir academic competence. .'^ . 

Second; when it comes to the law of the land, I am what Mr. Nixon used to 
callY^strict constra although he jriay have had another notion 

iif/irnin<l about the precise definition. Like Senator Saixj, Erwin, I believe 
in acting on what the U.S. Constitution does, in fact, say. Whether ERA 
eventually gains requ ired^ approval or not, it requires a iriinimum of inter- \ 
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pretation to arrive at the conclusion that the Constitution stresses in several 
places, directly and indirectly, the importance of equality under the law. 
It is constitutionally 5 — as affirmed by Congress and Executive Orders — 
wrong 'to dp anything to bar woipeq from leadership posts in academic 
administration and it is ethically wrong not to do everything possible, to 
work to overcome sufch barriers as may exist % . 

Third, the American academy needs all theJielp it tan get in its struggle^ 
to maintain quality in teaching, research, spcial criticism, public service, 
and perpetuation of world culture. It is merely short-sighted of us not to 
enlist the best talent there is; if that proposition is cdrrect, then race, sex, 
and the other myriad variables that divide humankind simply have 
np place, • - ■ 

My professional opportunity to act on these observations and beliefs has 
come through the leadership -development programs I operate at the 
American Council. T^e number of women and minorities in these activi- 
ties has quadmpied; whiie standards of selection have' also increased sub- 
stantially. I wilLnot take time now to explain how, beyond noting that it all 
boils down to encoijraging others to act in ways that they know are^right 
and to exercising common sense. ThrougbAaany devices, I have commu- 
nicated to ACE's constituency, which ccmpts of the major college and 
university presidents and chief ^c&demic^mcers in the UjS,., that nomi-. 
"nating. women and minorities for lfeadershia development programs 
and then picking up most of the cost, is spmetl^fif-that they must.doJ5r- 
reaspns of enlightened self-interest and statespersonship. All this hap- 
pened by tbfe.way, after "affirmative action" programs were well underway 
but not yielding meaningful results. I discovered that calls for leadership 
on equity did work,, not in every case, still not even in a majority of cases, 
but a 'significant, result Was realized. 

^is progress generally has not been matched by affirmative action pro- 
> grams on campuses* nationwide. Progress in bringing equity in salaries, 
■ promotioi^and tenure decisions has not beeij nearly as extensive as affir- 
mative action advocates had jxoped. In academic administration, a recent 
study by Carol VanAlstyne, ACE's chief economistV^n^Julie Withers of the . 
College and University Personnel Association>vin^Qiated that in /higher 
education, 80% of administrative posts are held^bjr wHite^ 
of women have lagged; significantly behind Ifrbse.^ 
positions in administration, or . at. 80% of wltit& mate : s algtrids. ^ ^Ki s lag 
they found to be sex linked rather than race linked? ^^feiifedttat^affir- 
. motive action officer" wfcs the only one of 52 adnUnisfeati^ 
" where women and minQritfes were in the majbrity. ' \ -J , * ^ ; 
Further, ACE's Office of Women recently found that tliefe; wer^ only 154 
woiflen in college and university presidencies in 1976 (compared with 148 
g-year earlier) or 5% 0^2926 institutions examined. Of the 1 54 , 69% are 
^religious orders ytfd 63% head institutions . of under".,! 000 students; 
only p >5". head largp-i^ublic institutions and 71 of the 154 head institutions 
for wbmen/TnMe is scan^ help from the Federal government; the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission is % chaos, /with a backlog of over 
200,000 cases, anil affirmative aqtion appear s f a ha v6 brought more pros- 
perity tb the ^classified sectidh of the Chronicle of Higher Education thqn 
to fair treatmefitpf^womeri and minorities When ^el^ctibns of top adminis- 
trators are made.; ' . •.. . ' ; ; , ? : ' ; . 
Such, lack of progress is especially distressing, bedausfe it flies in the face 
of what most American academicians professlo ^eprqaiBnt: a liberal attitude 
I in politics and civil rights, actually the mospliberal'of US^occupational 
' groupg: Everett Ladd and Seymour Martin Ups^iti>their 1975 sample 
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1972 versus 31% of college- educated Americans generally, although 
academics are not the radicals the public often envisions. Generally the 
more liberal faculty members are at more prestigious schools arid . tliey- 
publish more. Yet in spite of the liberal pblitics of over half*<#acadtemics{ ; 
there is less liberalism on internal matters ^institutions, including promci; v 
tion, tenure, ^nd equity. - ; ' }} V 

Such professions of liberalism, do not appear to apply inside the- academy 
. itself. On selection of professibnal colleagues, we prescribe for, the rest of 

the society what we do not prescribe for ourselves. It echoes outlines of the 
• present debate on the supposed excessive government regulation of higher . 

education. While allowing for bureaucratic? excesses and bungling,isitnot\ 
really a matter of whose ox, is gored? Academicians, notably iji 4he Ken- ; 
f nedy-Johnson years, led . the, way for more; regulatipns to right social, 

•v. wrongs, apparently never dreaming that their regulations would come - 
back to haunt them. Then came &e cry: "Fw^ 
• ; go, should we not consult the raisond'&tre for pubUc regulation iri ffie firsV 
P" place? The wide-spread contradictioiis in the aicademy between words $nd 

,^ deeds is $pjnething to which all of us should give the most earliest conf 
srderafiori. : T1ie po^ulistsVciarge 
,. liberal?, " eiasily dismissed, has som6 oasis in fact; I belieye^^^eipiag^ of 

/ ^, • higher ! edi^&tion^ 

- hypocrisy %s fcon\etJiing to do with it; essentially, we get what wie de&erye. 



Another ACE surv6y, by Elizabeth Tidball, entitled Survey d/ : .Teaching 
Faculty, found th6t most male professors are cool to women's issues. 
* : Males are far less concerned with such issues as discrimination and anti- 
c ^ . nepotism than are female professors , and male and female professors are 

more supportive^ to students of theflSP&n sex. Males become more sjuppor- 
tive of women if they teach at women's Colleges. / | ' 

This workshop is being held to design^olicies to correcjt inequities which- 
• ; , -v s v- block th§ full participation of womenln higher educatibn a 

' - I %ovid hope that such policies wm ilso hel$ other groups, incli^ding 

- white males. Well, from my analysis to this point, I hope you g|i6s? cor- 
rectly that, like Governor Jerr^; Brown and others, I am skeptical, that 
policies, qua policies, will do much good.; Affirmative action, isif policy, 
. after, all, and it has not done much good. In fact, 1 reci^jamerid t| wjtiinen 
and minorities who come to me for advic&ori cheers in academic adi^ais- 
tration — and I am heavily involved in. caf eeiri development nationwide — 
^thaif, if they are talented administratively they should not get syph|ned 
**offas the "house yromajti'' or "house blac^ as an affirmative actiori|>mcer/ 
Their higher cklliihg must be core admhj&^ 

dencies, and presidencies — ■ and they mu^y|ngage in research, public^ and 
institutional service, teaiching, and professS^ol sertice to earn the fcespgpt 
of their colleagi|es. There are no short-cuj^^pd there should be none 

The fact that affirmative action officers are^Jfeded isa de facto sign a 
failure of the afftrmative actipn polici^i^p^; were a part of the da* 
routine of -faculty memlpersand admiiiisl^fcV ^irmative action pfficers 
would not be needed. The same^t^ fc^^rbiidsDpien; if problems were . 
handled correctly as a matter ojp^utine, a, complaint department would 
not be needed. Affirmative acti^R^ifc^s too often are addenda to core 
administration, more windbw ^^swg'ib benefit fedieral exaininers than; 

■ m 




institutionally functional!^ Her study/ found that the 

presence of^an affirmatiAw' * ~ 1 T ~^^ 4 ~~ 

impact on th$ adva^cemerit 



presence of>an affirmatiwaraqnr.b on campus has no, .I repeat jno,i 
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There was no statistical 'difference i : 6h- campuses 
which had such officers and t^pse which did hot. ^v; v^ ; 

So I conclude that policies Me orily; 9 ^ ' r 

for equity ;&s itewill that it should be realized. This. fhay.|trike;you as 
obvious but I sometimes, wonder whether all our m^ipulations of policies 
merely result from lack of will, the lack Qf ; willingness ;fo 
decisions needed to makeeqtiity, as other iiiihgs, a reality? It has been my 
experience at the American Gouncil on Education ? that'whjBri the president- 
and chief academic officer especially, but also facirity ^ 
will that equity te a part ofthefrim^ 
—the poliefes follow whiq^ there is-^ 

no real wiH, theji policies f'will; _ H^^^!"nQ. 4'^c$iaicrtV rEqixity " : and '.$b.equity are • 
matters of choide. When cioosiiig those who make this cmcial choice, 
care must be taken that the. ivijLl for Equity is there. This i$3XQt a noVel - 
solution but a time-hpholred orib; make sure that institution^ieaders have 
the commitment to make, rather than avoid, the tpugh; : dQCision. Screen 
administrators, in parficulaTrfpr their commitment^ 

From that selection decision — and q&e^tions about equity should not be 
^ the only ones p.ut,to* prospective administrators — policies will follo\v 
; t •whjeh will correct past inequities and make equity standard operating * 
Vpractige. Then the innate liberalism among higher educatiari*professionals 
. : \^ all feel proud for what we have done.fWilKf' 

.powet> foUowed : by ; h by pride that prospect, 

I submit, is not iihattrattive. , . ; \V /.V -V " : 
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Women's Equity as a University Priority ^ 

Marjorie DoiVTiirig r • • Being a member, as I now am, of a central administration, I've had too few 

- : : Wagner Opportunities since I took this position in September to be on campuses. 

• ^^ \f was delighted, therefore, to 

: ^ - State and to reriew iriy acquaintance, minimal as it is, with Kansas, and to \ 

■ . ' : see you for the first time. It is indeed therapeutic for a bureaucrat like me 

% : : to be on a campus, and it's particularly refreshing arid rewarding to be : 

* r ; part of What must have been for ajl of you, and for most of you working - 
" v : closely with this project, a very rewarding experience. One of the good 

; things that oilr federal bureaucracy does is, now and then, have enough 

; sense to hand out some money, not lots, but some, to universities and^ 
r : colleges, to do the kinds of things that you're doing. And whatever the 

• • jresults are, there is always, in my ; experience,' a by-product of growth in 
? i$ 1 v conimuriity fopling among all thp§e who are working on a project, difficult 

v ' y '•• ( as it is to confront some of the issues that you're confronting in a women's 

, v - • eqiiity program. Nonetheless, it means that there are all kinds of nevy 
\ • perspectives, enriched visions, and certainly friendships and relationships 

; that are going to be lasting for all of you. And so as 1 say, for me; 'taming 

into this is like making new friends and . I am very grateful to be here. 
' : * - <\ ; The condition we face is hot one that I think we need to draw out too long. 

: v v ■■• It reminds me a little bit of an Israeli joke that Iheard when I was recently 

1 , in Israel visiting the lin^ 

trip is that you'je constantly sup&urided by wonderful Jewish jdkes that 
are mostly, Ithink, imported from^ewYork intoJeixisalem. ButasaNew 

■ : "V " -.young man who was, as all^^A^ 

:<? "the experience 

;>;•' ' .V- airplane and parachuting so that he would be able to take on that c^^ 

^ ,.£. t ^?y necessary. He was terribly apprehensive about it. Arid they said* "It's rea|iy^ - ; : 

: ' all rights You don't have to ■ " * 

«£#;r arid if that parachute doesn't open, you ha 

1 ^ you.pull th^fnd that's a b&ck-up parachute and there will be no pr6&feim"Vi^ 

r/ So he reladced' a bit and they said, "There'll be a jeep at the field, and when 

* ' ^ \ ypu land the jeep will take you back to headquarters." And so he went up 

• % .'■ ■ " and he took the usual" ten deep breaths and jumped and he pulled the rip 

V , cord, and* indeed,- the parachute did not open. And so he counted the 

' . ; proper number of seconds anipulled the second one and the second one 

s I..- did not open and he said f "tflow all I should need is that the jeep won't 

v be there:"* • • * . < " 

7 It's -a little, bit like bur situation in higher education, which is, I think,- 

sufficiently full of uncertainty arid indeed, current dismay, to make one 
/••■; ■ 1 V ^jjrorider whether there will be a Jeep someplace on the ground. - \ 

- . ; V; We, of course,^ . 

recognizing some harsh realities. We have come through the hysterical, . 

V," \V exciting, and seemingly endless period of growth. And we're all facing the > 

' '.';"•••■»* ■ hard .fapt of declining enrollments. Those of us in public institutions, 

,«."\ 'V . deperident 6n state funding based on a formula-driven budget, based on 

" . full-time enrollment, have had to accept reduced funding. The effect on 

. ; v>; faculty, the effect on staff, the effect on .the programs, arid the effect on 
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Students, iall of these are what we are now contemplating, examining, 
exploring, and viewing with alarm. The morale, and 1 cannot suppose it is , 
different at Wichita StattftHai} anywhere else, the morale is low. At my r 
nineteen institutions in California, we have some 13,000-16,000 faculty 
members. Six thousand of those faculty ihembers are part time and tern- .... 
porary! That's a larfee percentage and we have it for reasons that are, I thinfc, 
underst^dablez the richness of the programs^ the flexibility of the prb-^ 
gramsrbut those people are now particularly on the first lirie of what will" 
happen next. Tenure is harder to come by, and there's no question that 
somewhere down the road we'regoing to have to lQok at layoff of tenured 
faculty. These <things are having the usual .upderstandiable effects on the 
morale. It's particularly dif^ have had great 

hopes for their careers. It's particularly difficult for young men and young 
women, who look at each other with suspicion, and hostility, and, indeed, 
•angier and fear: what will happen to you if this happens to me,^and so forth. 
V^hje programmatic loss, I think, is very serious' because we all know what 
jtert-time and probationary faculty can dp for us. We all know the inroads 
on the pftjgram when those pedple have to be let go. 

Students aire having reactions. Programs are being seriously threatened by 
the kinds of cutbacks that we're having to make. Students are in a state of 
confusion about the value of a cojlege education in the first plac§. When 
you measure the value of an education by its economic effect, you come to 
some conclusions that peWfips are not riecess^li^^pund but certainly 
have enough smojte in them to make you think there's fire, that this eco- 
nomic payoff is not as great as it might have been in the past, and may not 
continue to be greatV'so stiidents are worried and confused about going to 
^college and the university. You have, consequently, great shifts in student 
flemands: Students are moving into programs where they think there is 
some kind of economic payoff: the health professions; criminal justice, 
business administration, the jaw. And what's happening there is that we'll 
surely, sooner tr later, see a glut on the market in those areas. 

i^Ehpse of us in public institutions like; this one have particular responsi- . 
•pities and responsiveness to public concern. The disillusionment with 
higher education felt in the sixties by the public has had what seems like 
^men^ The public is not happy with* us. The piiblic is not 

sympathetic to the faculty. One of my tasks i^;td -present to legislative 
committees and to the governor a request proposal for increased sabbatical 
leaves and for faculty development, for all those things that we khow are 
enormousljMmportant to the vitality and^e:re^enerative quality of the 
institutions. And I find deat^&fe If they're listening at all, they're hostile 
ears. The public is not hap||^tK us. "The faculty doesn't work very 
much: It's only a twelve-hot^-teaching load." How can you propose to the 
public that there should be special needs for development and that soil of 
thing? "What isr this sabbatical? I get postcards from inqpy^rieighbor who is 
skiing in the Alps, while I'm working and he's on a Sabbatical. What's 
happening?" '-What about those people in business administration who 
run their own businesses onthe side and teach two days a week on a full 
teaching load?" 

This is the kind of question that the public asks, and it asks it through the 
legislature. So the legislature becomes again an enormously important 
pressure group. Currently, the California Assembly Committees arq using 

• our budget hearings, which have just begun in the'last couple of weeks, to 
get at all sorts of questions that have been nagging at them for some time. 
What about those things? They have questioned the University of Cali- 

' fornia on the time JhaJ: their faculty members are giving to consulting with 
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government agencies, thus, we think, reaching to the very heart of the 
nature of the faculty experience in a way that is somewhat threatening, 
requiring full disclosure of everything that a faculty member is earning 
other than* his own, salary. 

These requests have some pretty serious ijinplications. We go then to the 
governors, [in] Wisconsin, Maine, Massachusetts, who agree when he says 
we must. reorder our priorities. That falls heavily on academic ears, on 
those of lis who have been so long in the academy, who For so many years 
There are many other governors across this nation, especially our young 
governors, Wisconsin, Maine, Massachusetts, who agree when he says we 
must reorder our priorities. That falls heavily on academic ears, on those of 
us who have been so long in the academy, who for so many years haye 
dedicated our lives, committed our time and energy to what we think is the 
highest priority, the education of our people, the transformation of our 
society. That notion of reordering our priorities, understandable as it is, 
with the condition of mental hospitals, with the condition of our prisons, 
with our criminal! system, all of those things we understand; but the re- 
ordering of our priorities to put education at the bottom falls upon our. 
■e^rs with* a clang of some doom. v 

'So we come here to talk about equity for women. What a time this is for 
equity for womenlln the late sixties and. certainly the early seventies, we 
were in a position where we could say with less threat certainly than now, 
that it was a time when women could expect movement in academia. The 
statistics vtage horrifying; the facts were clear. Women were not receiving 
their due and just deserts. They were hot being paid 0s much as men for the 
same kinds of jobs. ^hey were not rising on thjj^fcadetiiic administrative 
ladder. They were not being admitted to graduate schools in the kinds of 
numbers that they should have been admitted in. All that was true in the 
late sixties. But things began tb happen that gave us hope and gave some 
hope, I think, to ths society that certainly must support equity. We had the 4 * 
' Education Act of 1972; we had equal opportunity; we had affirmative 
actiqn;,we had all th'ose laws that werepas1sed v That, at least t was a stage 
of hope. Now we know, I think, that like- other times for women's move- ;.' 
ments toward freedom 'and the acceptance of new responsibilities, other 
times after the Civil War, after the First World War, and after the Second 
World War, there was a relapse, a falling away bf the kinds of advances 
that had: been made through the Abolitionist Movement for women, 
thxdrughthe advances toward suffragerwhich were made in the 1920s, and 
again through the kfind§ of varieties of jobs that women were ablejto hold, 
like Rosie thfe Riveter, in the Second World War. All those things also had 
the backlash and the falling away, and we-think that perhaps this is a tim^ 
like that for us, a kind bf relapse* Is'it? - '[ '.. 

I think there's no question that affig^tiye action has not produced the 
intended results. When Tom Stauffer.cojries this afternbon, Tm sure he'll 
talk to you about an ACE study that is not yet published that's been done by 
Carole Grenault Stein on women in higher education administration: What 
has Affirmative Action done for them? Without turning even to that study 
at the moment, let's just look at the figured v You^J3ELTA group has offered 
you a great deal of data, all recent, ail hard, and all important. We really 
ha\An't changed much. Twenty to twenty-five percent of faculties in this 
nation are women. There were twenty-eight percent fifteen years ago. The 
percentage is falling off. The salary differential remains between five and 
six thousand dollars. That's a fact. And the fact is, of course, that women 
are crowding the lotoer ranks and not the upper ranks. I need only to point 
to your own university, where you have only four full professors who are 
• » . • 
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women in this institution. We haven't gotten very far. Women in the sup- : 
port staff, as well, simply do not hold the upper positions. 

In the nineteen colleges and universities of my system, there are no women 
business managers. There are two women personnel officers, although one 
would think that this is aii obvious place for the kinds of talent and training 
that women have. There are two women vice-presidents foradministration. 
There are three women academic vifce-presidents. We are proud of them, 
and indeed of this number, small as it is. I was the first woman president * 
in the state of California in a four-year public institution. That produced , 
some rather amusing, somewhat bittersweet episodes in my life.' I was,, 
also, I discovered whenl was appointed, only the second woman president 
of a four-year public institution in the whole country. The other woman 
retjred and there I was — all alone. ■ . . ■ 

I think thai what we are recognizing is that the numbers of women in 
academic administration are very sjnall indeed. We have just had, for 
example, one woman now appointed to be the president of Vassar. Virginia 
Smith, who was the director of the Fund for the Improvement of Post- 
secondary Edupation, has now been named to Vassar. This does mean that 
our so-called Seven Sisters have more women presidents than men, but 
there are still at least many of the women's colleges, tjfcose that are, left, 
that still insist on finding men as their presidents rather than women. They 
feel strongly that a man js necessary because they think that men raise 
money better than women. I would challenge that anywhere. That-is just 
not true. But this is the kind of perception that distorts the opportunities 
that affirmative action could give us. And I think among us altfhe private 
colleges are better of f than the public institutions. Eigh^en percent at the 
moment, of administrators in private colleges are women, and only thir- 
teen, percent in public insitutions, and these, as I say, at not very high 
.levels. The salary differential is bad, worse in public institutions. The ACE 
report indicates that. Yet, with all this, there have been changes and I 
would s ]ike now, just fir a moment, to suggest a more positive note. 

The feet is that we're here today and, the fact is that federal money and 
state money "arid private- fcinds are going into training workshops and 
programs for interns, sucli as your Kellogg program. In our system, we are 
running a twb-week prografo for women administrators and faculty our- 
\ selves this summer. 'Phere has ieen for some time, formerly funded by 
; Carnegie, an Institute for the Advancement of Women in Administration at 
' the University of Michigan and now moved to Wisconsin. There are, and 
have been for theiast five years, programs of this sort that do much more 
than simply raise cpnscibusness: We are beyond the consciousness-raising 
" stage, I feel. We have come to the point where action and policy must 
follow; and -I think this, your presence and mine today, means that we are 
moving where we have not moved before. 

pf course, we have the law and the courts. Thesis no .question that eco- 
nomic exploitation will have a serious setback givfen the courage of indi- 
viduals who will go through the grievance procedures and, if they are hot 
satisfactory, to the courts and be supported by the courts. "Last week in 
California, aFederal appeals court upheld a lower court ruling that women 
* should not be required to pay more into their. pension funds than men 
becajise they happen to have the misfortune or the good fortune to live 
longer. The Los Angeles Department of Water and Power women Brought 
the case. They were paying 15 percent more into their annual pension 
funds than men in' the same position, and the appeals court upheld their 
protest.' We're getting, all through the courts, this kind, of support. I'm^ 
sure you all observed recently this week on television the hearings for the 



maternity-leave benefits that were being carried on in the Congress. You 
saw the NAM view w\th alarm the possible expense it would be to our 
great corporations if they were to treat women's maternity leave like sick 
leave. I think we saw some very interesting support from Congressional 
leaders for women in that case. So I think that with the courts and with 
^bvernirient support,, at least legal inequities and economic exploitations 
wiU begin to disappear; But that -s just the floor. ■ v 

We're talking here together in. the academy, in an institution of higher - 
learning, in an institution that prides itself on being a university. What 
does this mean? This is the pjpegJ to talk. It is wrong, it seems to me, to ex- 
pect General Motors, or the ^u\^^to move women's equity forward if the 
university is not taking the le^l This is the place where society is served 

" "nexorably changed. Those are the roles 
I would suggest that the dedication to 



and where society is subtly but 
and the missions of a university. 



women's equity uTtd the advcmifflf e of the university as ah institution. It's 
not only to the advantage of its individual members; I would say that even 
on the grounds of enlightened pelf-interest, women's equity is of im- 
portance to the institution. 

Now let me jiist point out whatWse i^inyolyed in paying attention to 
women. You're going to have mose women students than men students." 
You're already having more applications from women than ypu are from 
men/ if you're like the institutions I know. You're going to have more 
women at the gates expecting programs that will respond to them and to 
their needs and you're going to havamale faculty finsdly pfiying'&ttehtion, 
including male faculty in women's colleges, not just in public institutions, 
paying attention to what they're really- doing there. What is really happen- 
ing witlN^e student population? You're having numbers arid ijumbers of 
women returning after interrupted! edueatibnal experience, exciting « 
people returning to the classroom^ptal, Motivated, not sitting abound- I 
thinking about when they caif g(g^ practice, but woddrig at 

whatever it is they are doing anft^aking the teacher's life goad a^ai^l 
Those women are there. They're also bringing money with ^the?n^pie? 
cially in the summer .session;- exteng^on programs, which t <lo^" ^fp to . 
support parts' of the university that* are finding it hard to suppbrt them- 
selves on their own., Sp^that just in terms of enlightened self-interest, I 
think yoti will discover that paying attention to women is important. 

As to the kinds of programs that women are developing, I'm fully aware, 
as you all are, of the shadows that fall on things like women's studies; 
I'm fully aware of the'disdain and concern that people hav# about such 
programs , are they academically respectable, and so forth. I can assure you 
that my experience with them is that they are not only academically re- 
spectable, they are in the forefront of exploring some very important 
research topics, impacting oh genetic studies, impacting on literary 
studies, impacting on history. The kiiids of things that can "be done in 
women's studies* are really important academically, but, again with en-*, 
lightened self-interest in mind, "are also drawing students. It's such pro- 
grams as*these that I am concerned about as being thfeatened.by the loss of 
temporary and part-time faculty, because they are so often staffed that way. 

Haying said that, I am saying something that I personally disapprove of, 
because I think it simply continues the whole notion of using women for 
other ends than their own. It's making use of people. I think one of my 
favorite remarks of Henry James is his statement that the worst thing you 
can do to another person is to use her or him. And I think this is to use 
women to the ends of this institution in ways that, while perhaps necessary, 
are not necessarily admirable. 
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I think what we must dp is look, finally, at.the real reason, atthe important 
reason, that women's equity is a first priority for an institution like this arid 
for all of our public institutions. That is vi essentially, the mission of a uni- 
versity. For me and for you, this university is here to serve society, and in 
' serving it, it must observe it and it must, in certain ways, remain aloof 
frqm it and be critical pf it. No one, i think, in his right mind could sit 
back and admire the-society we now have. It has air the ruthlessness, 
mechanism, impersonalism, indeed, destructiveness, thaTbne can think 
of. It h not something that w6 want to further. It's something we certainly 
want, I think, to 'change subtly. . : 

I believe the university* in spite of its traditional conservative role, is a force 
'.-'.for. revolution, and ! think that we are engaged with the women's move- * 
ment in ajprpfound and lasting revolution. It is, of course, a.furthering of 
the notions of the renaissance of ihdividualisfe. I think it is certainly a • 
necessary and inevitable concomitant bf the scientific and industrial revo- 
lution, which, in themselves, have helped to create the depersonalization 
that we see now. There isn't any way to tunvback from, this kind of revolu- 
tion. It is here and I think it is the, role of the university for its life and its 
vigor and its credibility to support it and to work with it. 

I ask you, what would such a civilization, such a society, be like? Just think 
. about the characteristics of a society In which both men and women were 
truly liberated. What would it be like? It would recognize a-stream of con- 
cern that runs throughout our nation, a humanistic concern, recognizing 
the complex development and potentiality of individuals. The kind of 
. society which would have that as its chief priority would be a different 
\ kind of society from the one we have now, an infinitely preferable one, and 
a rich one. It would be a kind of world in which persons were more impor- 
tant than roles , in which community was more important than separation, 
in which the institutions became the working of all of us for the same goals, 
r where faculty members and students and administrators and staff were 
really dedicated to the fullest education of the individual and the impact 
that that would have on that society. That is the kind of world I think that 
the women's movement moves toward, and I'm not talking about its 
extremes, necessary as they may have bieen. I'm talking about the kind of 
structured and thoughtful .process that is going on in .your workshop. 
That's the kind of World I think we can look forward to i/ men and women 
together will liberate us from their constraints arid their stereotypes. 

It seems to rtie that these changes are practical. The practicality of thgpi 
one leaves to the institution itself because they - vary with the uniqueness 
and the ambience of the institution, but they come essentially from the 
leadership. They are there for presidents, because the president's role is 
enormously important in continuously creating the nature of an institu- 
tion.* Jhey come from the president; they come from administrative lead- 
ers; they come from faculty leadership, this kind bf leadership. They come 
from staff leadership; they come from the kinds of leadership you get from 
your students; Changes depend on how the leaders will respond to certain 
key questions that every institution of. higher learning must answer; the 
one that's relevant here is how does every action, every policy, every prac- 
tice, square with that mission and that goal.of opening up our society, 
ft .with enriching the personal, individual goals and lives of the people in- 
volved in this institution, with unlocking the enormous talent that is in 
this room, the dedication that's in this room, the enormous expedience, 
the complexities of suffering, struggle, joy that's in each of the people 
involved in this kind of workshop? In my own role, this is the question I 
have to ask myself every day. What is it that I have done today that has 
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: furthered that? And what Is "it* that has not furthered it? Wh^t have I done 
to inhibit the very gpals to whjch I have dedicated my life? Administrators 
can ask themselves that eye^-cninute of the day because, as we know, the 
slightest, most ufu^port^t^decision can begin to be the pebble in the v 
water that starts the ripple • the concentric circle ^touching everything. 
* . • I would say the' most important characteristic of anybody engaged in a 
university is a: questioning mind, a kind of self-examination that is daily 
and continuous. If no life is worth living that is not self-examined, that 
certainly must be true of university faculty and administrators of confi- 
dence that whatever situation we're in/ we have an opportunity because we . 
lopk,;at it as a challenge. 

Things are bad, but this is the time. This is not the time when we throw up ; , * ' 
our hands and say, "No time for women. We hatte too many other important 
things to do." This4s>1the time that we look fom&d and do the things th« ^ 
have to.be dpne.f|M 





i • V"-* ■ - " ; 

; ^-^What-s Next for Women in Higher Education? 

Barbara Uehling When I was called and asked to come here, I wasn't given a topic, but I was 
asked tp talk in general about sonqe encouraging things that Jwe, as indivi- 
duals might do, in view jof the fact that some of us are a little bit aiscouraged 
* x ■ about the Women's Movement. That led me to consider the question of 
just where we are with regard to the Women's Movement. We talked a lot 
about the women's movement. That led me to consider the question of 
just where we are with regard to the women's movement. We talked a lot 

V When I was in New England, I used to fly oh a certain eastern air line and it 

: was one 1 of those more exciting airlines when you weren't quite sure 
whether you were going to.get where you were going or whether it was 
going to leave on time. So,*the story goes that one day a passenger reported 
to this particular air line, boardecl confidently, took off down the runway, 
• and then they stopped suddenly, turned around, and went back. So the per- 
; son, who was really not a very eager passenger,' inquired of the stewardess, 

"What's wrong?" The stewardess said, "Well, the pilot believes that he's 
• v ' ^ heard a noise in the engine, and so we're going to go back " They were on 

the ground only five minutes, and they started taxiing out again. The pas- 
senger was not reassured by all this, and so he again inquired of the 
, ' 'stewardess, "What have you done? What could you possibly have done in/ 

five minutes to rectify this situation?" She said, "It was easy. Changed 
* pilots." ^ 

. Sometimes I feel that the kinds of changes that we may be undergoing in 
the women's movement are like that story— that there's some gloss, but 
' not really enough substance. So I want to talk a little bit abputlhat, as to 
•» 1. . : whether that is the casebr not, in my view, and then talk about some of the 

things that we might do; 

When I sat making notes for this talk, I realized that in the state of Oklahoma 
\ the ERA has riot been ratified, as is true for a number of other states, and 
• ^hat is ^ayse for|j^ true that the need to pass the ERA 

\ ^ some women, which may be 

v Wi<C : ^^ that we thought we had 

■.^/^ bi^^weve^^ 

r ^ i' W®S^^tPP t0 ^^|!? * e ^^|^^ 0 ^ n,s studies courses, I feel we've 
^ made^om^^ 

today that yc^^ I feel as \j/elook around the 

|i|*iijcases, welcc^^^^|p^^^&at we have a lot of tokenisin^— I 
> " ^ evier have been, although I must 

q .say in al^ a 
t^to^ppbi^^ of it, and I thiiflc that tokenism can 

.daiise. problems and r^iiit in hindrances^ I also find that men are still 
\9 , fneeding to rationalized lack of equality, and that very many timies when I 

go someplace to speak in another state or in talking with people, they ? ll 
/ s&y, "We hired a woman in our state this year." So I realize that we haxrab't 
made as much change as we would like, and that is disappointing. - 
9 If you look at the picture historicallj^however, I think there aje some im- 
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portent changes going on; Fifty-five years ago, one in every five people in 
the labor force was a woman. Today, it's two in every five. We also find that, 
as we look at what those women are doing, they have greater opportunities ■* 
than women did previously. There's much greater diversity now than there 
was even a decade ago. So while we still findsome significant limitations, 
if we look at professional women, we find that about forty percent of them 
are in teaching or in the health service professions. So there's not as much 
opportunity or as much diversity as we would like. But we still find there 
is increasing diversity. Weiind that, when we look at pay, that the median 
salary for women last year, according to the U.S. Labor Bureau, was three- 
fifths that of men. So, that is progress, but it's still not equity. We still 
haven't come as far as we woidd like. 

We have some mechanisms to try to correct this situation. We look at the 
E.E.O.C. and find that the average time to settle a complaint, according to 
the Wall Street Journal I was reading the other day, is two years. There is 
a backlog of 130,000 cases there, and they anticipateihat the backlog will 
soon reach 165,000. We have twenty-five different agencies that are in- 
volved in trying to enforce equal employment. And so we see that we have 
the mechanisms, but progress is slower than we would like. 
If we look at higher education, and that's a topic that most of us are inter- 
ested in here, we find the same kind of picture, that is, slow progress. We 
find that the proportion of female students seeking bachelor 's degrees has 
remained about the same oyer the last ten- to twelve-year period. The rate 
is projected to go up slightly by about 1980 when approximately forty- 
seven percent ^Sn^ergraduates will be women. As many of you know 
tjf who follow th^^^iigs, the increase is probably primarily due to older 
women who arefretiirning to school. There is some progress in yeomen ill 
Undergraduate education. However, if we lopk at the proportion of doc- 
torates given to-won^, we find that that percentage is only about nine to/ 
thirteen percent, and has remained that for about the last 25 years. There 
maybe some slight upturns in the past year or two, but, by and large, it's 
not progressing at the rate we'd like. 

If we look at the faculty picture, we find that in 1974 and 1975, 22.5percent 
of all faculty members were ^om£n. That actually dropped last year to 
21.7 percenf^probably not a significant drop, but, nonetheless, we're not 
making startling gains. If you look at where those women are employed, 
you finci that they're employed in Jess prestigious institutions, the com- 1 
munity colleges^ the two-year colleges, and four-year colleges rather than 
the nniversitie^And you find that they are at the lower ranks, and often 
in temporary-appointments. 

If we look at the administrative picture, we find that it's morejliscouraging, 
in some ways, because of the very few women who arefin administration. 
* The latest figure I read was that less than one-half jf one percent of all the 
president's of institutions in the country are women. We find that that per- 
cen^ige has decreased slightly in the last couple of years, because many of 
the women who were presidents were presidents of small Catholic institu- 
tipns that have*had financial difficulties and have closed. 

'V- So the picture overall doesn't look very encouraging if you just look at the 
• v raw statistics. But is it really as bad as I'm suggesting by those statistics? 
,1 honestly don't think so. And one of the things that I would like to say 
V -today is that I think that now is a time, in the course of the Women's 
/• •Movement, when people may become discouraged. They may abandon 
their attempts because dramatic gains Ijave not been made. But I think it's 
terribly important that we not abandon our goals, because I do think some 
seeds for* stome very important progress for-4haiuture have been sown. 




When I talk with my male acquaintances in business — some of. whom 
are heads of large institutions and businesses -4they indicate to me a 
real commitment to hiring women. They're not going to bring in Women, I 
think, at token levels at high positions, but they are workirig very hard to 
get women in lower positions in order to encourage them to come up 
through the raiiks. I think that opportunities are ahead of us. J h 

If we look at some of the reasons which might account: fbr exastiiig in- 
equities which have existed between men and women, from salaries to 
promotion opportunities, I think ^ there are a number of things thatycan ac- 
count for those inequities, and I suspect all of you in this room can fist those 
as readily: as I can. The reasons range from things like the marriage and 
family role of women to geographical stability or immobility (which is a 
problem for many women, particularly in higher education), to lack of day- 
care centers* to scheduling difficulties; and I thinl^many of us'are aware of 
these factors and are working on them. I do not mean to suggest that we 
should stop' working. Tthink some things have been talked about so much 
that it may gl&p be 4f 61d" to pursue them, such^as the development of 
adequate day-carte facilities, but we must continue the pursuit. r . | 

Many of the faorors, however, are external to us as individuals, and what 
I'd jike to talk about a little bit today are some of the changes which I feel- 
that we as individual women can effect and can control fbr ourselves. 
Those have to do primarily with attitudes. I'm persuaded that one of the 
very important deterrents to women and to the progress of women is thp 
attitude they have about themselves. Now some of . you, I'm sure, are 
familiar with the literature on this, and if you look through it, you'll find a 
number of studi^vwhich report the stereotypes that both men and women 
hold about women. Broverman and some of his colleagues, for example, 
have donea very nice summary of the literature on this and have found that 
both men and women believe 'women to be less competent, less inde- 
pendent, less objective, and less logical than men. Men, on the other hand, 
are believed to be less warm, less expressive and to have less interpersonal 
sensitivity. Ahd I can't help but remark in passing that men who are 
sensitive and have good interpersonal relationships have as much of a 
problem as women who are competent and logical, becausewe carry these 
stereotypes about the sexes and they do tend to limit us. I wasn't very sur- 
prised, and I'm sure you're not, in looking at the literature, to find that 
women feel that they are incompetent, and that they are judged by other 
people to be less competent than men. 

But the study that* I almost always talk about, because it's one which im-* 
pressed me so much, is a study done by a man by the name of Basil at Stan- 
ford University. He was interested in .the attitudes of women who Were 
themselves employed at the middle management level. That is, they were 
successful; they had achieved according to thelf competence. They had 
been placed and were recognized in an organization. So he sent out an atti- 
tude survey to these women and to their male bosses and asked: What are 
the characteristics which are true for successful managers? He found, not 
tyery surprisingly, that both men arid women — both these women who 
^ere employed as successful middle managers and their bosses — listed 
the same traits for successful managers. Furtherm6re, he found that they 
even rank-ordered them in the same way, so that there was almost univer- 
sal agreement about managerial characteristics; certainly agreement be- 
tween the sexes. / 

Then he asked which of these characteristics are true for women and which 
axe true for men. W^ll, the thing most interesting to me is that the sexes 
bothagreed again; that is, /they selected the same characteristics as being 



true for men managers as for women! Tip top four were characteristic 6f 
men and the bottom four were characteristic of women. And you might be 
interested in knowing what those were. The four top and valued charac- 
teri$tui$nWhich^ true of men were: decisiveness, consistency and ob- 

and analytical ability Here we have the same 
^^^of^^jbare again: tough-minded/ rational, o^jectiye traits are charac- 
.^{erfeti^^ese are what it really takes. Thes£ari3 ; ^wh&fs important. The 
characteristics which were also true, but le3§^Jied, for successfuHhana- 
gers, were the characteristics of women: pejr.c(5pjt|t)n and empathy/loyalty, 
interest in people, and creativity. You see the%t&pagation of the stereo- 
types. ■ . ^/ : ; \- ,; -''K :: "©N^': ' ■ •'. 

I have found this study dfacourapng/becacuse pj|aiP[,the groups that jtiave 
been studied, these women, who were already, successfully employed, 
should have been able to beat those' stereotypefcv&nd yet they're still there. 
It's that kind of thing which ias persuaded ine that women's attitudes 
about themselves probably dcras much as anything else to limit the pro- 
gress that's made. If you don't Relieve you can do it, you don't get started 
on the task. . * 

So I want to talk today about six things that I think we as individuals can 
do in helping ourselves as individuals along a leadership path br tfp 
achieving path, six "C's" to help you remember them. I'll list ^e^ana then 
talk about each one: coijfidence, competence, credibilit y, c ohf&cts r cha- 
risma, and commijttnent. ; *' ** 
As I thought ahmit this, I debated about whether to place competence or 
confidence as4he first; then I deliberately selected confidence as coming 
even before competence. That does not mean ! don't think competence is 
important; I do, and I*m going_to talk about that.' But I think women so 
often lack confidence that 'they can do something that they don't start 
down the road to hel^ achieve those competencies they will need . I think 
one of the things that may happen to young women as they approach the 
task of finding out what they're about, where they can go, is that initially 
they become unrealistically self-confident. They may try to convince 
themselves and the world that they can do anything. Then as they face th^ 
first problem, they tend to fold completely and to ydcUlate back and forth 
between that over-confidence and a feeling of complete rejection or sen.se 
of failure. , r . * 

I can remember a yotuig woman jwho came into my office, blurting and 
storming that She had been mistreated and that her abilities were not 
recogMz^& She (elt that people were not appreciating her. And when we 
got dqv^^ it, it became evident that the real problem was her Jack of 
conffdt^e' fix herself, not really the lack of confidence of other people. 
So she had given the impression of having great over-confidence (that was 
what was reported to me by other people); but when we really got down to 
the nitty-gritty, it was her fear about herself that was the problem. , 
I can give you a very personal example of this. I-sometimes have the op- 
portunity to fly on our university plane, and I have been very desirous of 
learning to fly. It was with great confidence I felt I could. Flying was very 
easy to talk about as long as I didn't have to perform. The university 
pilot was kind and humored me (he knew that he should do that). He began 
to teach me a little bit and so whetted my appetite to learn this skill that 
I've now started pilot training. Well, I can tell you how important it is to 
have that Confidence; it's the first skill I've really tried to attain from a zero 
^ IcMwledge hase in a long time. It has forced me back to student status. I'll 
be glad when I develop enough, confidence aboufcwhat I'm doing topper- 
form better. I see myself .improving; I see the movements becoming 
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smoother bebause I'm gai^g tlia^ confidence, and I'm willing, to ;tgckl^i 
things I wasn't when I first sat mgre* with all those controls in frqptjbf m£ 
not knowing what it was all'IBoyt . V''j}* 

I think you can empathize with thik yourself, and recognize that it is . 
impor^aht to have confidence before you can begin to develop the T skills 
that you tietpd. So I'd like to suggerst'that the very first step is to believe in 
yourself. And one of the best ways' in which you can do that is to set goals 
that are realistic. Don't try too much. Try enough, and then give yoursfelf 
the reward of the accomplis^enf>!Then set the next highest goal, ancfio - 
forth. The other tilling that I i^txlcl like to suggest here is a point which 
has been mademariyjt^es by many people, but it's one that I keep reiterat- 
ing. That is, we can ^.dtha^eatdeaJ to help one another as women to gain 
that CQnfidence by supporting each other. The reason we don't support 
othqp wOTri$n is the subject of anotjjer whole talk, and I won't tackle that 
today. But I would simply say that we niust, and we can^ give each pther 
the kind of support to develop that confidence. 

The second "C" is competence. I think the best thing I can suggest with 
regard to developing competence, is a needffor fpcus;vl*ve known many 
young women whttare ambitious, who want to accomplish something, but 
their goals ai^iordiflfesed that they dqn't know w^ start. We've heard 
a lot about "ftM^ in the; last ^ii$eM 

ambition also has its li&itatioris.^ ^Sally^jailpW ojrieto get 

started on something. So, in developing those competencies, the ifiost 
important thing is -to focus orithego^ 

honest about that I think womfcii -h^Ve/haft difficulty admitting , really 
wafitto do something — I really want to be a department chair — I .really 
want to be a vice-president of an organization. ' ' They would rather sit back 
modestly and wait for somebody to come and seek them out instead of 
going after specific goals. Now, one-can be very aggressive and obnoxious, 
about it, I'm not recommend&g that, but I am saying to be honest with ' 
what yqu*d like to do, riiake it realistic, and thenYgo about trying to develop 
the competencies you needy 

While I was at Illinois State, I had the privilege of having two administra- 
tive interns serve with me- in two successive years. It was a very good 
experience for me because it made me self-conscious about what I was 
doing in administratiori aiid how one gt?Q£ about teaching it. That's a very 
d^ficult task. These yoting women bothia^^ want to be an admini-, 
• sfrator. I want to seek these competences ^uch will make me skillful. 
Tell me how to do it:" One of the thingis I4^ed to suggest to theni is that 
;|h0y try to analyze very specifically the competeiicies that were needed in 
farder to reach the goal they wanted. If they needed budget-making skills, 
then they should seek training in that area. If they needed human relations 
skills, then they should try to develop those. Unfortunately, you can't sign 
up in a course and gain human relations skills quite as easily as ybti can 
obtai^ ^Sdget skills. But I suggested that they find out exactly what they 
were ^bftt and what they Wanted to db: 1 

Another thing I recdinmejldedito them is to find people who represent 
good and bad instances of Whatever they wantpd to be; Now, I'm very 
interested in administration, and I think you; as faculty members and staff 
people, realize that administrators are rather frequently singled buLafs 
being either good or b&d. You don't just say, that's an administrator; you 
say, that's a bad administrator, or, less frequently, a good administrator. 
I hear such judgments very ofteij* needless to say, and what I do is make it 
a point to ask, "Why ? What are the characteristics?" Ons can learn a great 
deal about administration by finding out what other people value in it. 



Then you can pick put mbdefsf you can find people who are models to copy 
arid |ieople who arampdels to avoid. I think that is one of the tie^t ways 
; in Which you can gain the competencies that you seek. [ 

Finally I would say that pnce you have tridd atll this, you^kek evaluations 
of your efforts; There is a quotation .which I s^y IpAnyself jpfteri'siiice^rv.e 
stumbled oh it. I like'it a;great de^ andl^^t^ 
trouble with most of us is th$t we would than 
saved by think that if we seekso^ that constructive criti- 

cism we^will 'gb a long way toward developing pur own competencies. 
Most importantly, when you develop these competericies/doij't be modest 
about them. Don'twait for someone to come seek yojj ojit.-I remember a 
friend of mine who moved to a new locale. She was an'excellent librarian. 
There were a number of libraries in that city, but what 'she did was put 
together, a rather- self-effacive resume and mail it. Needless to say, she 
didn't get called. One has to organize a better kind of campaign to ;let 
pepple^bw what one's abilities ^> I think men have done a irmch better 
job , bjrknd large, of writing resumes' and managing to group together t^e 
skills that they have and to present them in a good way. Adequate ^reseritef- 
.tibn of one's abilitie9;is a*.inus^ " ; ' 

To move on, another characteristic I think Essential for getting ahfead is 
credibility. To me, as an administrator, that may be one of the most impair? 
tant'characteristics to siiiqcessful administration. I think it's-'terribly im-.: 
pQirtailtthat no matterf^at role you're in, always play it straight. Don't ; 
attempt tq^ known in management; 

or iii life, for Aat fatter, whb tyied to get ahead by a devious approach? 
And rew oftenhas that backfired? I think one of thaOhief ways in which- 
you can attain and maintain credibility is tp be straightforward, not lie, not ' 
be. devious* and, not just tell people tilings they want to heatf. > 

I tjiink another way in which you can develop credibility, arid this is 
particularly i^pprfant f or women, is not to talk /vmtil you reailly kiiow what 
you're talking about. One bf the stefeot^es-abpUt wpmen is fltiat they talk 
a lot, that they talkSUp^^ that they doh -t Iqipw what they're 

talking about. It's a stereotype, butit's^a stereotype that yquhSye to recog- 
nize is there and try to overcome. fAnd^so I think it's good ad vice to suggest 
not that you never speak, but t^at you wait until you are ve^^fli^^^.> 
the subjfet matter and can spe^^etly and, effectively. Vvv ; : '* *^ : ' 
I would suggest that other aspects '.of developing credibility ^e : elimiriating 
pettines3 and avoiding personal attacks: It's very easy for us-totif to get . 
ahead in the world, both men and women, by belittling the other person, 
or even by ratter- subtly 'pointing Out the other person's faults, problems, 
weaknesses/and by hinting about how much better we are. I don't think 
that's the road to follow. I don't think "that's tjie way to maintain credibility. 
* I wOiild also like to suggest that another very important part of maintaining- 
credibility isnjpver to make promised youogu^t keep. Perhaps I'm talking W 
: administrators as much as to anyone else£but that certainly isjgt temptation 
in administration. Almost everyone who comes to my office has a problem,^ 
or wants something! Many of these requests are very good requests , things I 
ivould lave to do, love tobeableto accomplish. You don't know how good : 
■ \ it would make me feel if I dbtflff say to each and every person who walked 
■7 ih there, "Sure, we'll do that,'' and theii find some excuse or some pth^ 
r^febn to dump the failure on. Bift I don't do 'that, and 3 ;think it's terribly: 
iriippf tint to one's credibility to let people blow what you can and cannbt; 
; doi l£ypu m^ke prom^es, keep them. On the other hand, if iypu m^e them 
and yoii- achi-eve something, don't be overly modest about k;}lte]$p^ti> 



that idea of finding a way by which you can successfully and inoffensively 
tell people what, your accomplishments are. - / ? 

Thejjpurth thing I want to talk about is contacts. This ifc an area I'va thojightiv 
bf developing into a separate talk, because I believe that women are less 
familiar than men are with ^^ the^olitical; organization of the institutions in 
.: , which they wbrk and it is very important to getting, ahead to know the 

• political organization, to, hkve thqsfc contacts. ' r 

% ; remember a jouhg woman; unlike th^- librarian- 1 described, a young 
; woiriap who was in another field. She had learned h^r lessons well. She 
wanted to get a job in a particular institution, so ^e made sure that she 
got appointed to a committee on which she Had the opportunity to meet 
some people from the institutioft. She 0 also developed a very good resum6 : 
and sent it to her friends. She also sent it tq the department. Then she 

• managed to be able to tall that department oiranother matter altogether. 
She gopher name before' thoseP people at least five or six times, in sopie 
fairly subtle and unconnected ways. That's one way to go about developing 
contacts, and it's a good wjay, I think. She was a competent person; she was 
Selected for her competencies, but it wouldn't matter how competent she 
was if she were never known. I think that to get ahead you heed to analyze 

t who iijakes the decisions in ail institution and how to affect those deci- 
sion. hV ■ ". : . ' " " 

^suggested to the interns whom I mentiphed before that to develop eompe- 
r tencies about administration, they pick out what each thought t®he on$ : of* 
^ v vflne most important functions of the institution. One pf them selected curric- 
ulum and another one selected budgfet. Theri I*said, * 'Go' through, in any 
Way you want to, and determine the formal pr6cedureby which decisions 
get made wi th regard to that funcfioriv Foy example, su^ose you're a new 
4§£*ilty person r ,and yo^i \yant tp introduce a Hew course into the ciirric- ; 
mftm; l^haf steps wotdd yph* ha ve to go through, and who's going to make 
the difference iiS that decision, accof ding to the formal organization chart? 
Where will it go? How will it finally be determined?'' They did that.'Then 
they came baci, and I said, ■ < O.K.,now go do the same thing in terms of the 

• informal org^zatioiiv Whbjeally majces the decisions at each step oftha 
way? AncJ whom do ; »you*^iave to, influence.' in order to reach your goal 

; . . . successfully ?^ Thatvcaa be a'yeiy revealing kind of exercise. 0 You can learn 
a great deal aboiit your political organization if you* do such an exercise 

: V for yoiit department or. your unit or your university. And I would recom- 
mend it as a brief and easy way in which to begin to develop some of these' 

• / contact^ in any other political qrgamzation* , \ \ 

v; Another characteristic which I was alittle reluttaiit to talk about for awhile 
; because I know so little aborit it (I think very few people know very much 
; '.about it) is; that tiiing wa call charisma. I think we can probably define 
. charisma ds a pei;son& magic arousing loyalty (if magia is acceptable in a 
defiiiition since it suggests that We don't jkriow mubh about it). Think of 

• somebody who lias charisma. How many of you named a woman? [A few 
v; ; handswere raised.] I'm delighted/because other times when Tve-asked th£ 

■\; . :question,'iHo women were named. So I'm vary pleased to see that there are 
Jsome of you who will name a woman. I d&n't know how we pick out these • 
v people; I almost hesitate to /nake suggestions because the people that come 
- to mind are political figures; and I'm riot endorsing, any particular person 
here. Butl think many pf us would/thirik about John Kennedy as a person 
•;. who,jiad chaiistoa. Some of youMight think about Eleanor Roosevelt as 
x an example' of 5 a WjDman wj^ dharisn^a. Butiby arid large, we do-not 
i ' tend to &infc of women as having charisma, arid that disturbs me, because 
; I ti^^ we must develop if we're going to havfe 

•v leadefshijg.A characteristics.* I think one of the reasons that 
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r * " : .womeri'have 'hot ; deyeioped!cha^ma is that the^ have not functioned very " 

/vii . '^V: ; V ; -. i^uqii as leaders, and charisma is a trait which coines about as a result of 
being a? leader, ^ot all leaders develop iCbut I ^ 
' >'\ j '^'diuik that "frey^oftefc ^. riee^ leadersliip expediences in order to develop it. . 

'V ? V.§^ ; i«. . : /' 'WelL women haven't looked to othef women for leadership,, and it's a 
0\ surety that m^iihaveA't/^ 

■t f<*^ ?• 

•'.• • ';'''«,. ':'.•.. • V I don't have a .recipe on how to develop charisma. I'm still thinking about ; 
r : . ■ :~ jthat one. But I do have' some suggestions to make about leadership and 

; . ,< V.'* "about meildhd of b^i^KfiArWlrai: imigli^^llpit folloyren^p-iii.<mier.people. • 

U t? ' - ** •:,/*'. r ; '•• T often ask myself i^Why should I lead this group of people? What, am I 
"V* ' ; . v ; doing for them? |y"hat am I doing that theyrcan't achieve for themselves? 

■f^f I ,-. * . V: • Am I meretsimpfy because I hold:a>title in/a fotoal organization, or am I 
. . • . there because I'm helping them to achieve some goalsJiiat are important . 
. „ . . . v? : to them and which they could not achieve withouJJmy help? I don't really 
know the answer to .charisma, bjitl think such questions are the beginning 
: . ' ' : of it. I^hink that if you ask yourself these questions, and if you have that 

I .'V • kmd of dedication, that i&^ \ '/"' / : ? 

*f*vY* ; v Finally, I'd like to talk about commitment, because if one really wants.to 
■ : ;••'.« achieve asa woman, Whether to.get the next degree, to take a course for 

•iv V" • :- . one'SpersbrialsatisfactiOh.'or to attain a position of leadership, it's going to. 
; . , ■, take commitment. The progress that we seek will not come without a 

V " r v willingness to give up some things that we want. I was vary interested in 

c - talking with somebody here earlier today. She mentioned, "If I wanted an 

.V-. ; - f educationrJ knew I had to give up some things. "And I think that's right. 

It's that kind of commitment which is necessary, aud it has to be a kind of 
... of conscious ; deliberate "effort. I personally hayehad to make that commit- ; -\ 

' ' '.. ment many times. I sometimes am concerned about that. I'm divorced, 
'■'*'■■■ ' V have two sons, one of them still lives with me, and he worries from time to 
• ' v ..; time about how much commitment Mom has to her job. and how much to 

■ . .*.' : him tod about whether those are really choices: And we talk about it. 

% Again.-I don't have any real answers for you, but I am persuaded that one 

v. must make some decisions which are not always easy decisions, and then 
r " follow through on them. If you dp have that kind of commitment, and that 
-. A . • >; ' . focus, then you are going.to be able to achieve. - •; ( . - ; V ' 1 # . 
) ^ ; rd like to conclude todays by reading :you'»^tato-£ro^abook that J.. 

••;•„ read fairly recently, called Even Cowgirls Get the Blue® I don'tknow 

. Whemer you've read the book or not I'm not necessarUy recommending it. 
4Q everybody,.but I thought meljopk said some interes^^'things. There's 
• one passage that I particularly like, that I want to share" with you in con- 

;'..'■'.••>.' ■'.-'*■' ■ ■ elusion: : : -, t V. ...-../ 4' -.'v 

V , . "They teach us to believe in Santa Glaus, right? And the Easter Bunny. Wondrous. 

• ' critters, both of 'em. Then oneday they tell us., 'Well, there.really isn't any Santa 

Claus or Easter Bunny, it was Mama and Daddyall along." So we feel a bit cheated, 

but we accept it because, after all,- we got the goodies, no matter where they came 

• from, and the Tooth Fairy never had much credibility to begin with. Okay. So they 
'? let ybu dress up like ? a cowgirl, arid when you say, 'I'm gonna be a cowgirl when! • 

grow up,' they laugh and say, ■'M^^.P^-Jt^^.^^WJ^*^ 

• honey, cowgirls are.only play. You can't really be one.' And that s when I holler, 
:- •* 'Wait a minute! Hold on! Santa and the Easter Buijny, t understand; they were ; 
* nice lies and I don't blame you for them. But nqw you're [messing] around with 
. : ■ my personal identity, with my plans for the future. What do yoii mean I can t be 

•' ...... a cowgirl?" 2 -:' : . / ' *" ; i--'.T- : ■ - . : • ; : - • f\ 

fftom Even Cowgirls -Get the Blues % Tom Bobbins. Copyright * 1975 by Thomas : 
.- ^flolJbins/fleprinted by.pe/mission o/Houghton-Mi/flin. ; ^ ; 

: ,. \ 2 ibid..'p.i48. . * .' . • ; f .•• ■' 
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And latgr, she^ays, ^ "■■ 



*. '"rv 1 ". 



>v ."I'm a cowgirl. I've Slv^ays-beeh /ajftnygirL .Now in a positiqn>»where I can 
help otfiets^become cowgirls, tod. 9a chU^d wants to grow up to te a cowgirl, she 
? ougSt to be able to ftp U. qfrefce this world ain' t worth living in' I want everylittle 
%m — a£d evejry boyi fdruflft matter r-fo be free toxeafize their fai^si*. Anytftmg 
*less yian tefis ima^epfable to^e" 3 v. * * ' '*"' * 



>v * >/ ■'• f • 3 l8lU. p^52. fe • •' 
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